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PREFACE 


The origin and infancy of institutions demand a relatively longer 
treatment at the hands of historians than do their subsequent growth 
and development. This is especially true of a religious sect planted in 
foreign soil. For this reason, the length of this story of Quakerism’s 
first ten years in Amsterdam is comparatively greater than will be the 
treatment of its subsequent growth and decline. 

Biographies of William Ames and William Caton, also, are given 
an extenso, first because they were the pioneers, the founders, the 
sowers who planted the seed and nourished the infant plants; and, 
second, because no previous biography of Ames has been written, 
while the printed “Journal” of Caton’s life, partly composed by him- 
self and edited by George Fox, omitted most of the letters written by 
him. This and other manuscript material relating to both Ames and 
Caton, together with that which the archives of Holland afford, greatly 
expands our knowledge of them, especially in regard to their activities 
in Amsterdam and elsewhere on the Continent. The footnotes show 
the sources of this material, and the large extent to which the author 
is indebted for it to the Friends’ Reference Library in London. To this 
unrivalled source of Quaker history and its helpful librarian, John L. 
Nickalls, the author’s grateful thanks are extended. 

Caton’s letters regarding his courtship and marriage are given al- 
most in full because, apart from their quaint phraseology and human 
interest, they are the first record of a Quaker marriage in Holland or 
on the Continent and the first, though not the only one, between Eng- 
lish and Dutch Quakers. They well illustrate, also, the meticulous care 
of the early Friends everywhere in regard to their marriages which, 
thanks to clerical jealousy, were not legalized even in tolerant Holland 
until twenty years after Caton and Annetie Deriks were married. 

Since the records of the Dutch Quaker meetings themselves did not 
begin until a score of years after the arrival of the first Quaker mis- 
sionaries and a decade after “the rise of Quakerism in Amsterdam,” 
this book lacks that source of information, which becomes invaluable 
for the later history. But, fortunately, the archives of church and state 
in Amsterdam and elsewhere in the Netherlands and western Germany 
shed much light on the story of the first decade. The more than nine 
score Dutch pamphlets, also, which were published in Holland by and 
against the Quakers, between 1655 and 1665, enabled the author to 
glean much historical and biographical information amidst the reams 
of theological and other controversies which fill their pages. For access 
to them, the author owes gratitude chiefly to the Bibliotheca Thysiana 
in Leyden. 


WiuitaM I. HULL. 
Swarthmore College, 
July 21. 1938. 
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THE RISE OF QUAKERISM 
IN AMSTERDAM 


The Rise of Quakerism in Amsterdam 
CuHapTer I 


THE SOIL 


Where the poor and needy of earth are rich in the perfect love of God! 
(John G. Whittier, “The Vaudois Teacher.” ) 


Holland was the nearest field of labor for the English 
founders of Quakerism outside of the British Isles. It had 
many other attractions for them besides proximity. The 
Protestant Revolution had sent through its intellectual 
canals, a full century before the advent of Quakerism, life- 
giving streams of thought and conduct. The politics, com- 
merce, philosophy and religion of the Renaissance world 
beat upon its shores, and no effort was made to erect dikes 
for their exclusion. On the contrary, all the seeds of the 
Protestant world which were borne in on this inflowing tide 
were eagerly welcomed by the Dutch, found in their land of 
low altitude but high thinking a congenial soil, and blossomed 
into such systems as those of Descartes and Spinoza. This 
‘‘bog of Northern Europe,’’ this land of marshes rescued 
from the seas and inland rivers, became one of the foremost 
centers of intellectual activity. 

It became, also, after its independence from the Spanish 
Habsburgs about 1600, the chief asylum for the outcast sec- 
tarians and political refugees from less tolerant lands. The 
fires of persecution had burned luridly through the early 
history of its own Protestantism, and its book of martyrs 
was a sad and somber one. Nearly one hundred thousand 
fugitives for religion’s sake are said to have left its shores 
and found refuge in Protestant England, carrying with 
them the vivid and heartrending tales of the persecution 
which had destroyed their fathers and driven themselves 
into exile; carrying with them, also, many of the arts and 
refinements of life. 

For two generations before the rise of Puritanism in 
England, these Dutch refugees were making their mark 
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upon every phase of English life, preparing the soil and 
sowing the seed which afterwards blossomed into the Puri- 
tanism of England, New England and New Netherland alike. 
The artisans and small farmers who fled before their Cath- 
olic persecutors carried their weaving and other handicrafts 
into the towns of Norfolk and Suffolk, or settled upon the 
congenial swamps of England’s eastern coast and by their 
homelike canals and dikes gave to a district in Lincoln- 
shire the name of ‘‘Holland.’’ This movement had begun as 
early as the fourteenth century, and many of Wyclif’s 
Lollard followers and most of the Lollard martyrs came 
from Anglo-Dutch Norfolk. During the sixteenth century, 
nearly a score of Dutch and Walloon churches were estab- 
lished in England; and by Elizabeth’s reign, five-sixths of 
the foreigners in London were Dutch, despite the Queen’s 
effort to disperse them throughout the kingdom; while Nor- 
wich became next to London the largest manufacturing 
town, and the chief center of Dutch and English Puritanism. 
Even in little Colchester, just before it became a source of 
Quakerism’s spread in Holland, there were more than 700 
communicants of the Dutch church. 

Not only did these Dutch immigrants into England bring 
with them a devotion to agriculture, handicrafts and 
foreign commerce, thereby giving a blow to England’s all 
too popular pursuits of wool-raising and piracy; but they 
brought with them their Bibles in their own language and 
read from them the lessons of religious freedom and vir- 
tuous living. Elizabeth, permitting her appreciation of Hol- 
land’s naval alliance against Spain, and of the Dutch immi- 
grants’ industrial value, to offset their religious and political 
menace to her autocracy, granted them unwonted toleration, 
on condition that each Dutch artisan should teach at least 
one English apprentice his handicraft. Thus was laid the 
basis of an intellectual, moral and religious, as well as an 
industrial, influence which spread through southeastern 
England and, with the Pilgrim and Puritan exiles from this 
district, across the Atlantic. 

When the Dutch rebelled against the religious intolerance 
and political absolutism of their Spanish-Habsburg rulers 
(1568-1648), and the Tudor and Stuart sovereigns of Eing- 
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land struck at their own various brands of heretical subjects, 
these in their turn fled to Holland, and took their places 
during two more generations in the industry, trade and 
armies of the Dutch. Many of the English soldiers who 
fought against Catholic Philip II and tyrannical Charles I 
had their military and political training in the Dutch Repub- 
lic’s eighty years’ war against Spain. Not only individuals 
and families, but whole or large parts of religious congre- 
gations found their way to Holland’s soil. With the Eccle- 
siastical Commission’s advent under Elizabeth, and the 
commencement of its repression of non-conformists, in 1581, 
Robert Browne and his ‘‘separatist’’ congregation in Nor- 
wich emigrated to Middleburg in Zeeland, which was like 
a home-coming for its members of Dutch descent. A dozen 
years later, the followers of the separatist martyrs, Barrowe 
and Greenwood, and the London congregation of Francis 
Johnson fled by way of Kampen and Naarden to Amsterdam. 
Another dozen years, and John Smyth led part of his sepa- 
ratist congregation from Gainsborough to Amsterdam; and 
to the same city of refuge came the ‘‘ Pilgrims”’ of Scrooby, 
in 1607. 

Thus, for nearly three generations there had been a rap- 
prochement and a mutual assimilation between the Dutch 
and English which helped greatly to prepare the way for the 
labors of the English Quakers in Holland. The Seventeenth 
Century, too, in Holland as in England, was preéminently 
the century of religious debate. The peasants and artisans, 
as well as the wealthier bourgeoisie and land-holders, were 
swept up into the endless round of religious and ecclesias- 
tical discussion. Literacy was almost universal, and the 
reading of the Bible, religious tracts, and even the ponderous 
tomes of Tielemann van Braght, vied with the ubiquitous 
sermon of Sunday morning as the prime impulse to the 
religious polemics and irenics which constituted the most 
exciting diversion of the people throughout the week, as 
well as on the Sabbath day. Hence it was that the Bible in 
every man’s hand and every man’s interpretation of the 
Bible, which were two of the chief results of the Protestant 
Revolution wherever it occurred, produced in Holland a 
particularly large number and variety of Protestant sects. 
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Amsterdam was echt Hollandsch in this as in other 
respects. Innumerable writers have described or charac- 
terized this illustrious city. It has been called the Venice of 
the North, which generations of fisher-folk have built up 
‘fount of herringbones.’’ Although a small corner of the 
earth’s surface, it has been regarded by many as the eye 
of the world, a polis, a city-state, a world within a city. Its 
strict devotion to commerce and industry of varied kinds 
has often been contrasted with the pleasure-loving, fashion- 
able life of its sister-city, The Hague; while to the stern, 
Puritan-like will-power of its inhibitants has been attributed 
the maintenance of its ancient republican privileges, and the 
creation of its colossal fortunes. Its treasures of art, its 
engineering achievements, its history, its philanthropy, and 
every phase of its daily life have been described again and 
again for the entertainment and instruction of a curious 
world of travellers and readers. 

Within this city of varied life, Quakerism also was planted, 
and here it lived and languished for nearly two centuries; 
but very few of the planters of Quakerism, either native or 
foreign, have added much to the volumes of description 
which scores of other enthusiastic travellers have lavished 
upon it. An occasional Quaker missionary, intent on other 
things than the beauty or interest of this world, has devoted 
a line or two to the city in which he was pursuing his spirit- 
ual mission. Dr. John Fothergill of London, visiting Holland 
about 1740 intent on the study of medicine, was one of the 
first Quaker visitors to note or record impressions of the 
outward scene; and he merely refers in his Latin diary to 
Amsterdam as the nobilissima Batavorum cwwitas—urbs 
perlustrata. But such observations do not find much volume 
until 1794, in the journal of John Pemberton of Philadelphia. 
William Savery and David Sands (also Americans), in 1796, 
and Richard Jordan, of North Carolina, in 1801, are among 
the very few other Quaker travellers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury who commented upon the great city for whose spiritual 
welfare they labored. 

Among the Quaker visitors of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, Dr. John Griscom of New York, spending Christmas 
week in Amsterdam in the year 1819, was led to comment 
upon its heating and water systems; its ‘‘250 bridges and 
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90 islands’’; its «7sbrekkers for breaking the ice in its canals 
—huge machines ‘‘drawn sometimes by eighty horses’’; the 
enormous number of piles, from 40 to 60 or 100 feet long, 
required as a foundation for its houses, the palace standing 
on no less than 13,695 of these wooden pillars; the large 
quantities of tobacco and gin consumed by its inhabitants, 
—partly as a protection against the prevalent fogs and 
dampness; the calm manners of the city’s Jewish inhabi- 
tants; the absence of sustained loquacity in its streets; and 
sundry phases of its moral and religious life. 

The phase of Amsterdam’s religious life which has figured 
most prominently in the pages of its historians is its broad 
toleration. This has been emphasized both by its own writers 
and by strangers. For example, an anonymous Dutch author 
of 1664,1 while condemning the persecution of the Remon- 
strants in Leiden, admits that in Amsterdam this persecuted 
sect had enjoyed toleration. 

An English writer of about the same date? calls Holland 
‘‘the great Bog of EKurope,’’ and flippantly remarks: ‘‘If the 
people dye in perdition, they are so low that they have a 
shorter cut to Hell than the rest of their Neighbors. And 
for this cause perhaps all strange Religions throng thither, 
as naturally inclining towards their center... .To confirm all, 
let but some of our Separatists be asked, and they shall 
swear that the Elizian Fields are there.’’ This same writer 
calls Amsterdam ‘‘A Den of several serpents,’’ and says 
that here ‘‘you may be what Devil you will, so you push 
not the State with your horns.... The Romists say that as 
the chameleon changes into all colours but white, so they 
admit of all Religions but the true (Roman Catholic).’’ 

A Scotch writer of a quarter-century later,’ says that in 
his day there were in this city ‘‘thirteen churches for those 
of the Reformed Religion (called Dutch Presbyterians), to 
meet and worship in, with two French, one High-dutch, and 
one English, all Presbyterian churches, who only are allowed 


1H. V. V. ,,Ernstige Brief van een Borger van Leiden”: “printed in Holland 
in the Freedom,” 1664, 4to, 23 pp. 
2 Owen Felltham, “A Brief Character of the Low Countries under the States. 
. »’ London, 1670, Cf. Geraert Brandt, whom Felltham freely quotes ver- 
batim (cf. infra, p. 9). 
8 William Ker, Op. cit., 1688, infra, p. 106 (note 194). 
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Bells, and whose ministers are maintained by the magistrate. 
All these churches or Congregations make up only one-third 
of the inhabitants. The Papists, who have eighty-five houses, 
or Chapels to meet in for their worship, make another one- 
third, and have a long square of houses for their nuns to 
live in, who are not shut up in cloisters, as in Popish countries 
they are wont to do, but may go in and out at their pleasure, 
yea, and marry also if they grow weary of a Nunnish life. 
These churches of the Papists have no bells allowed them, 
being looked upon as conventicles, and are many times shut 
up and again opened at the scouts pleasure. The other third 
of the inhabitants is made up of Jews, Lutherans, Armini- 
ans, Brownists or English Independents, Anabaptists and 
the Quakers; none of whom have bells allowed them, but are 
accounted Conventicles; and all that marry amongst them 
must first be married by the magistrate, and then, if they 
please among themselves in their own assemblies; neither 
are any of them admitted unto any office in the government, 
but only such as are of the Reformed or Presbyterian pro- 
fession. The Jews have two synagogues, one of which is the 
largest in Christendom and as some say in the world; also 
schools where their children are taught Hebrew... . If their 
[the Dutch] Ministers meddle with anything relating to 
their government in their pulpits, they send them a brief 
(which some call a pair of shoes) to quit the City, and some- 
time imprison them to boot; but if they behave themselves 
quietly and well, as they ought to do, they then are respected 
by the People as Gods upon Earth; they must not meddle 
with any other Religion in the country, because all sorts are 
tolerated, at least connived at by the magistrates.”’ 

The Flemish author of ,Les Délices des Pays-Bas,“* 
writing at about the same time as the Scotch author last 
quoted, says that ‘‘Amsterdam has grown great because it 
became the asylum of nearly all nations and sects.”’ 

English, Dutch and German writers, also, single out the 
religious tolerance and multiplicity of sects in Amsterdam 
as one of the salient features of the city’s history, and accord 
to it well merited praise. Thus, the author of ‘‘Letters from 
Holland,’’ published in Ipswich, 1814, refers to the fifteen 
religious sects (with their forty-nine places of public wor- 


4J. B. Christijn; died, 1690. 
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ship) which flourished in Amsterdam at that time, and 
declares that religious freedom still prevailed ‘‘throughout 
Batavia, except for the books of the Socinians, against which 
severe penalties were enforced.’’ A Dutch historian of the 
Christian Church’ testifies a quarter of a century later that 
‘in our Fatherland alone [of the countries of Europe], and 
especially in Amsterdam, some of the Quakers succeeded in 
procuring liberty to reside.’? A German writer of the same 
year ° adds his testimony that in Amsterdam ‘‘much tolera- 
tion prevails in the ruling church toward all other religious 
sects, and nowhere is there less passion for making converts 
than here.’’ 

This toleration was not due, however, to careless indiffer- 
ence to religion or to lack of interest in theology; for, as the 
writer last quoted expresses it, ‘‘people are pious here and 
pray mornings and evenings, while theology plays an impor- 
tant role and leads to contentions and _ hair-splitting 
(Zankerein und Dentelewmn) in the [theological] faculty.’’ 
The popular piety is reflected in such songs as the following 
which the night-watchmen sang as they made their rounds, 
and which other Quaker missionaries besides Stephen 
Grellet may have heard in the still watches of the night.’ 


Hark! Ye neighbours and hear me tell, 
Ten now strikes on the Belfrey Bell, 
Ten are the Holy Commandments given 
To men below from God in Heaven. 


Human watch from harm cannot guard us, 
God will watch and God will guard us, 
May He through eternal might, 

Give us all a blessed night. 


Hark! Ye neighbours and hear me tell, 

Eleven now sounds on the Belfrey Bell, 

Eleven Apostles of Holy mind 

Taught the Gospel to mankind. 
Human watch, etc. 


5B. Glasius ,,Geschiedenis der Christelijke Kerk voor Mingeoefenden,” Am- 
sterdam, 1838. 

6 Louis Lax ,,Bilder aus den Niederlanden,” Aachen und Leipzig, 1838. 

7From the Grellet MSS. (see Monograph Number Nine: “Jean Etienne 
Mollet and the Aftermath of Quakerism in Holland’) ; cf. also William Penn’s 
account of his drive from Herwerden to Wesel in 1677 (Monograph Number 
Two: “William Penn and the Dutch Quaker Migration to Pennsylvania,” pp. 
161-162). 
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Hark! Ye neighbours and hear me tell, 

Twelve resounds on the Belfrey Bell, 

Twelve disciples to Jesus came 

And suffered rebuke for a Savtor’s name. 
Human watch, etc. 


Hark! Ye neighbours and hear me tell, 

One has pealed on the Belfrey Bell, 

One Lord Above, one Lord indeed, 

Who bears us up in time of need. 
Human watch, etc. 


Hark! Ye neighbours and hear me tell, 

Two resounds from the Belfrey Bell, 

Two paths before mankind are free, 

Neighbour !—choose the best for thee. 
Human watch, etc. 


Hark! Ye neighbours and hear me tell, 
Three now tolls on the Belfrey Bell, 
Triple reigns the Heavenly host, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

Human watch, ete. 


The following are added by a lad in America :— 


Hark! Ye neighbours and hear me tell, 
Four now strikes on the Belfrey Bell, 
Four Evangelists record 

The miracles of Christ our Lord. 


Hark! Ye neighbours and hear me tell, 
Five is heard from the Belfrey Bell, 
Five talents, if they are well applied 
Will gain thee other five beside. 


An astonished and hostile critic of London’s sectaries in 
1645* enumerated 176 heresies in that ‘‘Hot-bed of perni- 
cious and heretical sectaries.’? Amsterdam rivalled London 
in this respect as in others, although the number of distinct 
sects did not equal in either city the number of their heresies. 
Bishop John Hall, blind to London’s similar defects, wrote 
to London Separatists who had fled to Amsterdam twenty 
years before the Quakers arrived, bidding them ‘‘look on 
this picture, then on that’’ as follows :° ‘‘Compare the place 
you have left with that you have chosen. Loe, there a common 


8 Thomas Edwards, “Gangroena.”’ 
9 “Grace leading unto Glory,” 1651. 
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harbour of all opinions, of all heresies, if not a mixture. Here 
you drew in the free and clear air of the Gospell, without that 
odious composition of Judaisme, Arrianisme, Anabaptisme: 
There you live in the stench of these and more. Say if you 
can that the Church of England (if she were not yours) is 
not an heaven to Amsterdam. How is it then that our gnats 
are harder to swallow than their camels?’’ 

A native Netherlander, Geraert Brandt, writing in the 
midst of the Quaker invasion, corroborates the English 
bishop’s view.!® ‘‘They [the magistrates of Amsterdam],’’ 
he says, ‘‘countenance only Calvinism, but for Trade’s sake 
they Tolerate all others, except the Papists; which is the 
reason why the treasure and stock of most Nations is trans- 
ported thither, where there is full Liberty of Conscience: 
you may be what Devil you will there, so you be but peace- 
able: for Amsterdam is an University of all Religions, which 
grow here confusedly (like stocks in a Nursery) without 
either order or pruning. If you be unsettled in your Religion, 
you may here try all, and take at last what you like best; if 
you fancy none, you have a Pattern to follow of them that 
would be Church to themselves: It’s the Fair of all the Sects, 
where all the Pedlars of Religion have leave to vend their 
Toyes, their Ribbands and Phanatique Rattles ; their Repub- 
lick is more to them than Heaven; and God may be more 
safely offended there than the States-General.’’ 

The religious toleration for which Amsterdam has been 
so justly famed seemed particularly noteworthy in the 
Seventeenth Century, when persecution for religion’s sake 
was regarded as a virtue as natural as breathing and as 
mandatory as eating. It was during precisely this century 
of religious or ecclesiastical rancor that Amsterdam became 
a refuge for the persecuted of many sects. 

The early Quakers were immediately impressed by this 
variety of sects and by the toleration extended to them. One 
of the first Quaker missionaries, William Caton, shrewdly 
remarked that the varied sectarians in Amsterdam ‘‘go in 
peace, and return in peace, and enjoy their meetings in peace, 
and all are kept in peace in the city, and that without any 
trouble to the rulers of the city: who I think have it mani- 


10 ,Historie der Reformatie,” ca. 1665. 
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fold better, and are much more at peace and quietness than 
the magistrates in England, who first are troubled with 
making of laws to take away liberty of conscience, and then 
more than a little with executing those laws.’’!! 

Among these sects, the Quakers may have learned that 
Quakerism is older than the Quakers. Not needing to follow 
the red thread of heresy through the precursors of the Prot- 
estant Revolution and the mediaeval mystics back to the 
earliest schismatics of the Christian Church, they could look 
around them and find the living representatives of some 
two score religious societies. The Roman Catholics, Lu- 
therans, Dutch Reformed, Scotch and English Presbyterians, 
Anglicans, Huguenots, Walloons, Remonstrants, Arminians, 
Brownists, Fifth Monarchists, Millenarianists, Seekers, 
Familists, Ranters, Antinomians, Boehmenists, Cartesians, 
Cocceians, Coddisten, Erastians, Gichtelians (or Angelic 
Brethren), Hottemists, Huetians, New Prophets, Soetians, 
Spinozists, Jews, Hebraists, Weigelians, Socinians, 
Schwenkfelders, Moravians, Pietists, Labadists, Shakers, 
the New Anabaptists or Mennonites, Collegiants, Baptists, 
and Dompelaars, all came in contact with the Quakers of 
Amsterdam at one time or another in the course of their 
story.!? 

Among these many sects in Amsterdam, the Quakers 
walked warily but hopefully, and their activities brought 
them into especially close contact with the Mennonites (or 
Doopsgezinden), the Baptists and Brownists, the Socinians, 
and the Jews. 

The Anabaptists (or re-baptists, who believed in adult, 
instead of infant, baptism) of Martin Luther’s time were 
regarded as the precursors of the Mennonites, and they had 
fared badly in Amsterdam in the preceding century. For 
example, in 1535, Jan van Gheelen escaped from the 
slaughter of his Anabaptist followers in Oldeklooster, dis- 
guised as a merchant; calling the Anabaptists of Amsterdam 
to arms, he attempted to seize the city and captured the 


11 Letter to James Moore, dated Amsterdam, 19th and 20th of the 8th Month, 
1665 (Swarthmore MSS., I, 536-540). 

12 The connection of the Quakers with each of these religious societies in 
the Netherlands as a whole is discussed in Monograph Number Ten (“The 
History of Quakerism in Holland; A Narrative”). 
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town-hall (Stadhuis), but was shot and hanged with twenty- 
five of his followers in the Market-place in terrorem. The 
Anabaptists’ other attempts to aid their comrades in Miin- 
ster were suppressed throughout Holland and Friesland 
with gross cruelty, the men being beheaded and the women 
and children drowned. The moderate party then, under the 
leadership of Menno Simons, gave up the revolutionary, 
military-political programme of the extreme Anabaptists, 
and by the end of the sixteenth century were openly toler- 
ated in the Netherlands. 

Under the name of Mennonites, or Doopsgezinden, they 
were Officially recognized, in 1626, as a religious body with 
the right to freedom of public worship. Their number rapidly 
increased in the Netherlands and western Germany, and 
they became and still remain one of the strongest religious 
sects in Amsterdam. With increase of numbers and wealth, 
they split up into factions, a circumstance which encouraged 
the Quaker missionaries to hope that they might be merged 
into Quakerism. 

The author of a Dutch Guide-book of 1700‘? refers to the 
various sects of the Mennonites in Amsterdam and states 
that the Flemish Mennonites, who had by that time absorbed 
the Frisians and High Germans, ‘‘worship on the West 
side of the Singel, opposite the Old Lutheran Church; here 
they have a very neat and suitable (nette en welgeschikte ) 
church, with two galleries, where very many people can sit. 
But,’’ he continues, ‘‘they are so fastidious (vies), and in 
outward things so mighty narrowly hemmed in (so geweldig 
naauw bezet) that they once even painted white the copper 
chandelier which hangs in their church, so as not to be 
offended by its glitter. But at present their fastidiousness 
seems to be changed in this respect, for the chandelier is 
now glittering so brightly as is rarely seen. They also often 
lay excessive stress upon little trifles, which are scarcely 
worth talking about; indeed this trash (vodderyen) is even 
so highly prized that it has given the authorities much 
trouble. The Waterland Mennonites’ church stands near 
the Jan Rooden Gate Tower, on the West side of the Singel. 
It is also quite suitable to the exercise of their religious 


13 ,,Reysboek,“ 1700, pp. 83-84. 
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worship, large and roomy, and has two galleries, one over 
the other. Some fine, shining copper candlesticks are to be 
seen in it.’’ 

Writing of them a century and a half later, in 1846, Jean 
E. Mollet, ‘‘the last of the Quakers of Holland,’’ says :14 
‘‘The Mennonites have a neat place of worship; but they 
are no longer the plain sober people they once were; they 
dress as gaily as any other worldly people, and the finest 
equipages of the country stand before their meeting-houses, 
instead of the oldfashioned sledges of former times.”’’ 

Various sects in Amsterdam had more or less kinship with 
the Mennonites, among them being the Baptists and the 
Brownists. Those English exiles who joined the congrega- 
tion of the Reverend John Smyth, one of the founders of 
the English Baptist societies who became famous for their 
se-baptism (or self-baptism), found a refuge in Amsterdam 
in the first decade of the century, together with many of their 
Baptist brethren; and although Smyth’s congregation 
united with the Mennonites in 1615, they maintained their 
separate services in English until 1639, and continued to 
enjoy the immunities and liberties of the Mennonites.1® 

Smyth’s Brownist contemporaries, too, found a refuge 
early in the century in Amsterdam and, long after their 
far-famed Pilgrim associates left that city for Leiden under 
the leadership of Robinson and Brewster, continued to enjoy 
public worship in their own manner and in their own meet- 
ing-house. This Browmsten-Kerk, built in the Barndesteeg, 
was destroyed in the great fire of 1662, but was rebuilt and 
continued in use until 1708 when, the congregation having 
been reduced to ‘‘one elder, one deacon and three brethren,”’ 
it was transferred to the Dutch Reformed Church, the rem- 
nant of its flock having joined the Scotch Presbyterians, who 
had also found refuge in Amsterdam, in 1607, and had built 
their cloister-chapel in the Beguyn-hof, near Kalver 
Straat.1® From these Mennonite-Baptist-Brownist flocks, a 
number of converts found their way into the Quaker fold, 


14 “Letters” in The Friend (London), V. 90. 

15 De Hoop Scheffer ,,.De Brownisten te Amsterdam,” in the Verslagen en 
mededeel. d. Kon. Acad. v Wetensch. Afd. Letterk. X. 370. 
_ 16 Van der Aa ,,Aardrijkskundig Woordenboek,” I. 192. 
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among them being the parents of the first real Quaker 
historian, Willem Sewel. 

At just the same time that Quakerism was securing a foot- 
hold in Amsterdam, the works of Faustus Socinus, who with 
his uncle, Laelius Socinus, was the founder of the Socinians, 
were published in the city.17 Five years later, 1661, the 
Socinians were driven out of Poland, when the government 
became Roman Catholic, and they lost their corporate exis- 
tence as a religious society; but many of the exiles found 
their way to the Netherlands, and they too sought refuge 
in the tolerant city of Amsterdam. 

The Jews, also, against whom the hands of most of Chris- 
tian Europe had been lifted in persecution and banishment 
since the days of the Crusades, had also found a refuge in 
Amsterdam, where they increased in peaceful prosperity 
and multiplied in number. Their religion was tolerated, and 
they clung to it with characteristic tenacity, although an 
occasional conversion to Christianity is recorded among 
them, as in the case of Uriel da Costa, whose religious doubts 
afterwards (in 1639) caused him to shoot himself through 
the head. The religious exclusiveness and tenacity of the 
Jews of Amsterdam did not prevent the Quaker missionaries 
from making frequent attempts to transplant this ‘‘seed of 
Abraham’’ to Quaker soil. 

Such were a few of the numerous ‘‘heretical’’ sects which 
had found a refuge and a prosperous home in Amsterdam 
before the Quakers came to preach their doctrine both to 
them and to the members of the more ‘‘orthodox’’ churches. 
After the advent of the Quakers, too, ‘‘new lights’’ continued 
to burst forth in Amsterdam and to lead the Quakers and 
others in many a will-o’-the-wisp pursuit in adherence or 
opposition. M. Fokkens, an author of 1663, complains that, 
besides Amsterdam’s twenty-three churches, ‘‘there are 
some obscure sects which hold their secret meetings, as for 
example the Socinians, Quakers (Kweekers) and other mon- 
strosities (Misgheboorten), all of whom we cannot name; 
and what marvel that in such a large city, amidst a throng 


17 Amsterdam, 1656, in the first two volumes of the ,,Bibliotheca Fratrum 
Polonorum.” 
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of hundreds of thousands of people, a hodge-podge of mon- 
sters (een Mengelmoes van wanschepselen) is harbored ?’”® 
An English letter-writer of the next year (March 19, 
1662) after describing some of the practices of the Dutch 
Reformed and Mennonites of Holland, refers to the Mennon- 
ite and Quaker exemption from the taking of oaths, and 
their avoidance of law-suits, and continues: ‘‘Both they & 
many other sepatists [Separatists] are against fighting, 
not a few of them beleiue y° fifth monarchy shal be set up in 
y* world & administred by a miraculous power.’ A few 
years later, in 1677, Johannes Rothe, an Amsterdammer of 
good family, proclaimed himself ‘‘the servant of God’’ 
(Johannes den dienstknecht Godts), and wrote and preached 
of the speedy coming of the millennium, in which he would 
figure as Abraham. The government of Amsterdam toler- 
ated the publication of his religio-political vagaries, which 
were shared by many followers in the city and in other parts 
of the Netherlands and Germany; but when he attacked the 
government of the Prince of Orange, he was imprisoned, and 
only released on the declaration of his friends that he was 
‘‘not right in his mind (met goed bij 2i7n verstand )’’.?° 
The popular superstitions which made possible the birth 
and growth of some of Amsterdam’s exotic and esoteric 
religions, were vigorously attacked by Balthasar Bekker, 
who, driven from Friesland pulpits because of his Cartesian 
rationalism, was appointed in 1679 to a pulpit in Amsterdam. 
Here he published a book against the fear of comets which 
had so powerfully affected the imaginations of the people 
in 1680 and the two subsequent years and made them antici- 
pate all sorts of dire convulsions and catastrophes. A few 
years later he published another book?! condemning the 
prevalent belief in the influence of good and bad angels on 
human souls and bodies, and in the omnipresent activities 
of devils, witches, etc. But this well-meaning iconoclast was 
attacked by a swarm of writers, who launched a fleet of 
pamphlets against his ‘‘rationalistic heresy,’’ and by the 
Reformed church, which expelled him from the ministry 


18 , Beschrijvinge der wijdt-vermaarde Koop-stadt Amstelredam,“ p. 239. 
19 Public Record Office (London) MSS. 94, 117, p. 522. 

20 Wagenaar ,,Amsterdam,” XIV. 419; De Navorscher, 6:5; 15:227. 

21 ,De betoverde Wereld,“ Leeuwarden, 1691. 
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and barred him from the Lord’s supper. The Walloon church 
dealt more liberally with Bekker and admitted him to its 
communion table, and he lived peacefully in Amsterdam 
until near the end of the century. 

But that there was still need of a leaven of rationalistic 
philosophy in the lump of the city’s religious ideas a quarter- 
century after Bekker’s death, is shown by the advent of the 
Shakers, or Bevers?” as they were called in the Netherlands. 
They, like many other strange sects before them, set up 
public worship, held their meetings in a house on the Over- 
toomschen Weg, and met with some success among the city’s 
inhabitants.”? 

Thus the Quakers in Amsterdam, as elsewhere, did not 
lack either for strange heralds or for strange camp-fol- 
lowers. Indeed, they were regarded at one time in that city 
and elsewhere as the followers of Jan Everhard (John 
Everard), a mystical theologian and doctor of divinity of 
Clare College, Cambridge, who had led a life of many ups 
and downs in England during three-quarters of a century 
before his death which occurred about 1650,—about the 
time that George Fox set forth upon his mission. 

Everard had been a reader at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
when James I. had been intent upon marrying Prince 
Charles to a Spanish infanta; and because he had so ear- 
nestly and publicly opposed this ‘‘Spanish Match’’ he had 
been frequently imprisoned. ‘‘ What is this Dr. Ever-out?’’ 
James is recorded to have asked; and then to have answered 
his own question by the characteristic pun: ‘‘ His name shall 
be Dr. Never-out.’’ This punitive prophecy was more than 
sufficiently fulfilled in later years, when he was punished by 
frequent imprisonments for being guilty of familism, anti- 
nomianism and anabaptism. Some of his sermons for ‘‘ poor 
cobblers’’ and other popular audiences escaped the cen- 
sorious vigilance of the bishops and were published in Lon- 
don, in 1653, under the title of ‘‘Some Gospel Treasures 
Opened.’’ Although these do not appear to have been pub- 
lished in the Dutch, in Amsterdam, until 1688, under the 
title of ,.De Schatkamer des Euangeliums geopent,” their 
author’s name and doctrines were known in the Netherlands 


22 Beeven signifies to quake or shake. 
23 Wagenaar, II. 207; Ijpeij, IX. 297. 
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at the time of the Quakers’ advent, and the early Dutch 
opponents of the Quakers asserted that ‘‘ Jan Kverhard’’ 
was their precursor and founder. Thus Frans Kuyper 
declares :24 ‘‘Which book [,,De Schathamer“] was written’ 
before their [the Quakers’] rise; but nevertheless that man 
[Everhard] held nearly all their opinions and taught them in 
his book. On which account they complacently (genoegsaam) 
regard him as the founder and precursor of their society, 
and highly prize, esteem and recommend his book.’’ 

Not only such misinformation, but contemptuous ridicule 
as well, preceded the Quakers’ advent in Amsterdam. The 
Great Dutch tragedian, ‘‘the Shakespeare of Holland,”’ 
Joost van den Vondel, had written in 1626 some popular 
verses, entitled ‘‘Antidote against the poison of the Fa- 
natics; In defense of the written word of God.’’> These 
verses, designed by their author as a check to the Calvinistic 
zealots, and especially to the Schwenkfelders, were 
reprinted, a generation later, in at least two pamphlets 
directed against the Quakers, and were applied to them.”® 
Van Halmael, van Hulst, van Rijndorp, Asselijn, and sundry 
anonymous authors utilized their lesser talents for heaping 
ridicule or obloquy upon the Quakers.?” 


24 ,Tweede Deel of Vervolg Van de Philosopheerende Boer,“ Rotterdam, 1676, 
voorrede, 4, 

25 ,,Antidotum Tegen het vergift der Geestdryvers. Tot verdedingh van’t 
beschreven woord Godts.“ 

26 Infra, pp. 241 (note 554), 259. 

27 Cf. Monograph Number Ten. 
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Thus, amidst ribaldry in literary circles and misunder- 
standings and prejudices in the popular mind, the real mes- 
sage of Quakerism was now to be brought to Amsterdam. 
Who first conceived the idea of conveying this message to the 
promising field of the Netherlands, cannot be told with cer- 
tainty; but it doubtless originated in the wise and devoted 
circle of Swarthmore Hall. In a letter to Margaret Fell, 
dated, Sunderland, the 28th. of Sixth Month, 1655, William 
Caton writes :?8 ‘‘Now dear heart I know thou hast the 
Tongue of the Learned, therefor speake. A word unto mee 
in due season: ffor this day I hear there is an Order come 
downe from London that no shipe is to passe upon any 
tearmes to Holland, because the plague is soe exceeding 
rife there.’’? How rife the plague was in the Netherlands at 
this time may be seen from the fact that its victims in the 
year 1656, in the four cities of Amsterdam, Leiden, Utrecht 
and Rotterdam, numbered 29,820! And of this number, Am- 
sterdam alone lost 13,508 of its population. 

Despite the danger of such fatal pestilence, and the govern- 
mental obstacles to travel necessitated by it, William Caton 
and John Stubbs succeeded, in the autumn of the year 1655, 
in crossing to the Netherlands and proclaiming their Quaker 
message in Flushing and Middelburg.®® It is not certain that 
anyone carried the message of Quakerism to Amsterdam 
before the year 1656, although Jane Wilkinson may have 
gone there in 1654 or 1655.°° Caton did not reach the city in 
the latter year, although he was probably desirous of doing 
so in the autumn, when the letter quoted above was written. 
Service in Scotland, in Quakerism’s behalf, and one of many 
imprisonments in England prevented this young and ardent 
missionary from arriving in Amsterdam until the autumn 
of 1656. 


28 Swarthmore MSS. I, 416. 
29 Infra, pp. 103-10. 
30 Cf. Infra, pp. 200f. 
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The ‘‘plague’’ appears to have raged in the Netherlands 
in 1656 as severely as during the year before; for it is 
recorded in Amsterdam’s annals that between the third of 
July and the twenty-fifth of December 1656, there died in 
that city 13,287 of its victims. Nevertheless, William Ames 
had succeeded in reaching Amsterdam in the spring of 1656, 
and John Stubbs joined him there soon afterwards. That 
these two Quaker pioneers in Amsterdam came separately 
to the field of their labors is stated by George Fox in his 
Journal,*! as follows: ‘‘Alsoe this yeere [1656] Will Aimes 
went over Into Hollande to preach y® gospell & Jo: Stubbs: 
after his return out of Irelande past over into Hollande 
alsoe.’’ A page farther on, George Fox says: ‘‘And Jo: 
Stubbs gott over to Will: Ames in Hollande to preach y° gos- 
pell: y® 15th. y* Sth. mo™ [July] 1656.”’ 


William Ames, the first Quaker ‘‘publisher of Truth’’ 
in Amsterdam, is referred to in George Fox’s Journal only 
in the years 1656 and 1657. In the former year, Fox says, 
‘“Will: Ames past over Into Irelande to preach y° gospell. 
...Alsoe this yeare Will Aimes went over Into Hollande to 
preach y® gospell.’’ In 1657, Fox records, ‘‘ Will: Ames past 
over Into Hollande [with other Quaker preachers] in y° 
service off y® Lorde,’’ and into Ireland and Germany.*®? 

The largest extant biographical record of Ames’s earlier 
life comes from Gerard Croese’s ‘‘ History of the Quakers’’; 
but Croese probably received most of his data from Willem 
Sewel, who in his own ‘‘History of the Quakers’’ gives, in 
connection with Edward Burrough and Francis Howgil, 
two Quaker preachers in Dublin in 1655, the following 
meagre statement :*° ‘‘ Here it was, as I have been told, that 
William Ames was brought over by their ministry into the 


81 Vol. II, p. 333. 

32 Vol. II, pp. 336-37. 

33 , Histori van de Quakers,” Amsterdam, 1717, pp. 139-140, N. Y., 1844, 
I, 143. 
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society of the so-called Quakers. He was a Baptist teacher 
(Doopsegezind Leeraar ) and also a military officer who, being 
of astrict way of life himself, held his soldiers under a severe 
discipline. I remember how he used to tell us that when any 
soldier under his colors had been guilty of any immorality 
on a First-day of the week, commonly called Sunday, he 
immediately had him locked in the juffer (an iron device by 
which neck and feet are brought close together). But having 
now entered into the society of the Quakers, and in process 
of time becoming a propagandist of their doctrines, it was 
not long before he himself was cast into prison.’”*+ 
Croese’s book was published twenty-two years earlier 
than Sewel’s, but the latter’s data on Ames were treated by 
Croese as follows :*° ‘‘Walliam Ames flourished at this time, 
a Man of an acute Ingeny, and indefatigable Industry both 
in Teaching, Preaching, and Writing; and so much admired 
by these Men in this Country (Holland) that they do not 
stick to proclaim him a perfect Doctor. He was born in 
Somersetshire, near Bristol,® but was ill educated in his 
Infancy and Youth, having applied himself to nothing that 
could be useful to humane Life. So that being of a lazy 
Temper and dissolute in his Life, he betakes himself to the 
Soldiery, that common Refuge for Sluggards, and Covert 
to all manner of Wickedness, joyning himself unto the 
King’s Army, which in those days was the most debauch’d 
and wicked Crew upon Earth. He first serv’d therefore in 
the King’s Army till the Death of King Charles I. Then he 
becomes a Marine Soldier under Prince Rupert, in the 
Admiral’s own Ship, in which were many Dutchmen, by 
whose Converse he acquir’d Knowledge of that Language: 
In the mean time he begins to return to his right Wits, and 


34 The English translation does not mention the juffer (Juffrouw), but says 
“bound neck and heels’; instead of “propagandist of their doctrines,” it gives 
“a minister among them.” 

35 Historia Quakeriana,” Latin edition, Amsterdam, 1695, pp. 79-81; Eng- 
lish edition, London, 1696, I, 59-61. For the data on Quakerism given by Sewel to 
Croese, and the latter’s treatment of them, see Monograph Number One (“Willem 
Sewel of Amsterdam,” pp. 115-144). 

86 John Whiting, “Catalogue of Friends Books,” London, 1708, p. 1, lists 
Ames as “of Somersetshire”; Joseph Smith, “A Descriptive Catalogue of 
Friends Books,” London, 1867, I, p. 25, cites Ames as “of Frampton Cotterell, 
Gloucestershire, 7 miles from Bristol, on the borders of Somersetshire.” 
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repent of his by-past Actions and manner of Life. But 
because he was not capable of exercising any other Trade 
for purchasing a Livelihood than that of being a Soldier, 
though he now despis’d a Military Life, as being liable to 
many Inconveniences; yet he continued in the same Condi- 
tion of Life still, even after his Mind was thus alter’d, joyn- 
ing himself to the Parliament’s Army then in [reland, in 
which he was made Serjeant to a Company of Foot in one 
Ingoldsby’s Regiment. He preferred being in this Army 
than elsewhere, because he thought there were many good 
Pious Men in it, and Military Discipline better observ’d. 
Moreover, many in that Army, both of Officers and Centinels 
were of the Sect called Baptists, (who do not differ from the 
Presbyterians save only in this one Point, that they do not 
Baptize the Members of their Church, till they give publick 
Confession of their Faith, and engage for their own 
behaviour) of whom Ames entertain’d very favourable 
Thoughts; and having joyn’d himself to their Church, 
became first an Elder, and then a Minister in the same. 
It happened, that while Ames was residing at Waterford,*" 
a Town in Munster, Francis Howgil, and Edward Burrough 
came into Ireland, and to that same very Town, in order to 
meet and converse with the Baptists, whom they then 
thought, of all Men, the most accommodated and disposed 
for reception of their Religion, and accordingly came into 
their Meetings, and discours’d unto them of those Matters: 
Ames gave great Kar to all their Discourses; for his Mind 
was yet fluctuating and unsettled in his own Religion, the 
Cares and Thoughts of his by-past Life afflicting and dis- 
tracting his Mind; and in a short time apostatizes from his 
own Church to the Quakers, among whom he became a 
Preacher, discharging that Function to the great Satisfac- 
tion and Contentment of that Party. He wrote a Tractate 
entituled A true Declaration of the Witness of God mn Man,*® 
in which he relates and explains what Sense he had of the 


37 Sewel cites Dublin, and Smith cites Cork, as the place of Ames’s “con- 
vincement.” 

38 The word true is inserted in this title, in the English edition of Croese’s 
book, 1696, p. 61; but the Latin original of Croese’s book (2nd ed., 1696, p. 81), 
gives the correct translation of the title (,,Declaratio testis Dei in Homine“). 
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Divine Light within him from his Infancy to his Conversion, 
and what Resistance he gave to the same.”’ 

Sewel may have loaned Croese a Dutch translation of this 
first Quaker pamphlet by Ames, entitled ‘‘A Declaration 
of the Witness of God Manifested in me from my Youth”? ;? 
for there are echoes of it in both Sewel’s and Croese’s ac- 
count. Ames’s own ‘‘Declaration’’ states: ‘‘From my Youth 
I was made sensible of somthing in me which was contrary 
to God: but that which made it manifest I knew not to be of 
God ; although it was the seed of God in me which was Light, 
which made manifest my deeds to be wrought in darkness: 
for from that time that I was ten years of age, I knew Sin: but 
I knew not God.’’ He goes on in true seventeenth century Pur- 
itan fashion to explain that the ‘‘somthing within’’ him de- 
nounced as sin and contrary to God his lying, swearing, evil 
speaking, deceitful dealing, fighting, backbiting, drunken- 
ness, ‘‘and such like. ... Many times Terrors of endless 
Torments was laid before me; insomuch that I was re- 
strained many times from accompanying with my familiers, 
and delighted to be alone.... But as I grew in years, I grew in 
wickedness.’’ Orthodox sermons and a knowledge of ‘‘the 
Letter of the Scriptures’’ did not prevent him from ‘‘taking 
pleasure in unrighteousness.’’ He was admitted to ‘‘fellow- 
ship with the Anabaptists,’’ and was ‘‘ Baptized with water,’’ 
and ‘‘grew much in their wisdome and became a speaker 
amongst them: yet that which I Preacht down in others, was 
upheld within my selfe. ...I was Chosen to be an Elder, 
because of my Wisdome in the Letter: and when I was so, 
there was none so forward as I to condemn Sin, and yet my 
selfe the greatest sinner, & would condemn them for not 
washing according to the rule.’’ But ‘‘somthing within me 
would mourne and groan under these Abominations so that 
somtimes Teares would proceed from mine eyes.... And 
alwayes when the witness of God Convinced me of Sin in my 


39 No place, 4to, & pp., “Printed in the Yeare 1656.” The Dutch translation 
was entitled ,Hen ghetuyghenis des Wets van de Geest des Levens in de bin- 
nenste deelen,” no place, 4to, & pp., 1659; a second Dutch edition was entitled 
,Hen Declaratie van de Getuyge Gods In’s Menschen inwendige Deelen,” Rot- 
terdam, 4to, 1675. The Friends Historical Library of Swarthmore College 
possesses a copy of the original English edition. 
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Conscience the deceit drew out my minde from it, to look 
upon a Christ without me: and so to minde the Scripture to 
be my rule.... Outwardly many evills I had left, with which 
the world lived in; because the Scripture declared against 
them, & not because I had a Light within me which witnessed 
for God against them. ... The Devill had perswaded me I 
should never be freed from Sin whilst I lived, & much less 
from evill thoughts.’’ Finally ‘‘one who was sent by the 
Lord to declare his name’’ persuaded him to turn his mind to 
the Light Within, and convinced him that if he would ‘‘stand 
in the Light,’’ his Sins would die and he would have ‘‘no 
more need to be taught of Men or to looke without for a 
theacher [sic],’’ but could rely for salvation from sin here 
and hereafter wholly upon the Light, which is the Spirit of 
God within the soul of man. 

It would appear that immediately after this ‘‘convince- 
ment,’’ Ames was sent to preach Quakerism to his former 
fellow-Baptists in their stronghold of Essex, especially in 
the vicinity of Halstead, Coggeshall and Colchester ;*° but 
from this English county in which so many Dutch fugitives 
had settled in the preceding generation, Ames went on the 
next year (1656) to make an attempt on the Dutch of Am- 
sterdam. Where Croese acquired his information as to the 
source and extent of Ames’s knowledge of the Dutch lan- 
guage is unknown; but the Anglo-Irish Quaker missionary 
appears to have begun at once on his arrivalin Amsterdam to 
speak and write in his auditors’ and readers’ own language.** 

According to Fox (as quoted above), Ames went first to 
Ireland, in 1656, ‘‘to preach y® gospell,’’ and perhaps also to 
procure the aid of John Stubbs on his Holland mission; for 
Fox states on the next page that ‘‘Jo: Stubbs gott over to 
Will: Ames In Hollande to preach y° gospell: ye 15" of y* 5™ 
mo 1656.”’ 

A letter from Ames to Fox, written ‘‘at Sonderlen neare 
the sea’’ [Sunderland, on the North Sea coast, southeast of 
Newcastle] the 26" day of the 2" moneth 1656,’’ gives the 
following details of his preparations for his journey to Hol- 
land :*? ‘‘deare heart J passed to sonderling vpon the fift day 


40 “First Publishers of Truth, 1655,” London, 1907, pp. 96-97. 
41 Supra, p. 19. 
42 A. R. Barclay MSS., No. 10. 
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wheare J was kindly receiued by oure freinds and John 
Richardson past with me and spake to Roger harper con- 
cerning provisions for my Journey according to thy direc- 
tions given vnto him who was ready to Comply shipping 
heare is which will sudenly pass to holland it was the arme 
of my father which brought me hither prayses be vnto him 
for euer I am exceedingly prest in spirit to be gon J hope it 
will be in the begining of the next weeke, deare heart let thy 
prayers be to the everlasting arme of strength and power that 
J might be kept in his pure feare and obedience standing in 
his strength and power with boldness in the holy ghost to fin- 
ish my testimony with endless joy through sufferings to the 
honour and prayse of him that sent me heare let me heare 
from thee as often as thy freedom and opertunity will serue 
it is very like Roger harper will be an instrument to Convey 
thy letters vnto me, so thou beloued one in the endless loue 
which giveth Life ffare well.’’ 

Writing to Margaret Fell from Bristol (after he had re- 
turned to England), the ‘‘2'" day of 7" mo [September],’’ 
1656, he gives the following account of his journey :** ‘‘T shall 
now declare vnto thee y° pticulars of my pceedings in holland 
after I landed at Rotterdam I remained thear som few dayes 
finding Littell to doe only a rumour theare was about y* Citty 
y' [was Com & som reported y' I was a Jesuite & many threat- 
ning speeches was giuen out ag' me w' should be don vnto me 
if I should declare in y‘ name but I finding my worke not to be 
theare at y* time departed from thence to Middelburgh in 
Zeeland according to my freedom.’’ 

William Caton and John Stubbs had been in Rotterdam 
and Middelburg the year before,** and Ames was attracted 
first to Rotterdam by the report they had given of a people 
there who had some alleged resemblances to the Quakers, 
and also by the large number of English merchants who re- 
sided in the city. The pseudo-Quakers Sewel calls ‘‘some un- 
ruly spirits,’’ and says that Ames partially convinced 
them.*® 

At Middelburg, Ames says in continuing his letter, ‘‘I 
haueing ben theare & at flishing [Vlissingen, Flushing] 


43 A. R. Barclay MSS., No. 3. 
44 Infra, p. 108. 
45 See Monograph Number Five (“Quakerism in Rotterdam’’). 
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about two dayes I was prest in my spirit to pass to amster- 
dam (w°" was about 102 english miles) wheare I remained 
som few dayes & then I found some drawings to pass to y’° 
meeting place of y® english vpon y* first day win y® citty 
and when I Came theare I sate downe amongst som y* seemed 
to be zealous in theire way w™ were speaking one to another 
of Christ & of faith but after a short time I was moued to 
speake amongst them whearat they seemed to be astonished 
and owned my words & desired me to stay & heare theire 
minister but I hauing seuerall bookes about me w™ suffitiently 
declared w* theire minister was and all his generation I left 
them amongst them & departed & hearing of a meeting of 
english brownists thither I went & after the man y* was speak- 
ing had don I began to speak but he who had spoken came 
himselfe from y* highest place in y* assembly with another & 
thrust me out & shutt y® door to keep me out at which som of 
his owne members were offended & after this I continued Cer- 
taine dayes in y‘ Citty much wearyed in my spirit & neuerthe- 
less had no freedom to pass from thence but one day passing 
along y® street a seaman mett me whom before to my knowl- 
edge I neuer saw & he tolde me y‘ in y*® Citty theare was a 
woman w™ was a freind of mine*® & moreouer he tolde me he 
would enquire wheare she lodged (yet he himselfe was an 
enymy to god) w y* next day by his meanes I found but she 
was gon in her Journey towards England but y* sayde sea- 
man tolde me of another who was so accounted w™ came from 
London about som outward occasions but he was gon some 
parte of y° way w™ her but he suddenly returned & when he 
came he tolde me of a people y‘ were very neere y* truth so we 
past together vnto them & desired a meeting w™ was granted 
wheare I had liberty to declare & seuerall receiued my tes- 
timony so in a short space it was noised about y*® Citty & 
seuerall meetings I had and many opposers came but they 
were taken in their owne snares and Confounded.’’ 

This last reference to ‘‘seuerall’’ who received his testi- 
mony is of particular interest, for it points to the conversion 
to Quakerism of Willem Sewel’s parents, Jakob Willemszoon 
and Judith Zinspenning Sewel. In speaking of Caton’s visit 
to Amsterdam the next year (1657), Sewel says :** ‘‘He also 


46 This may have been Jane Wilkinson: supra, p. 17; infra, pp. 200f. 
47 “History of the Quakers,” Amsterdam, 1717, p. 171, N. Y., 1844, I, 175. 
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found some among the English pepole at Amsterdam, who 
had received the doctrine they [Ames and Stubbs] preached, 
though afterwards they turned from it again. W. Ames found 
also some reception (gehoor) among the Mennonites (Doops- 
gesinden) there, who at first were pleased with him (zeer 
goed gevallen nm hem hadden), but J. Stubbs did not please 
them so well: as the late Dr. Galenus Abrahamsz [a leader of 
the Mennonites ]** once told me; who compared Ames to a 
musician that played a very melodious tune, and Stubbs to a 
disturber of the harmonious music; though he afterwards 
turned against Ames, whose zeal was rather excessive 
(yverde wat sterk).’’ 

Sewel’s parents were prominent members of the Flemish 
Mennonite congregation, and their conversion to Quakerism 
caused a sensation in Amsterdam’s religious circles and led 
to a war of pamphlets between the two sects.” 

An example of the stress which Ames laid in his sermons 
upon the Inner Light (which was repeated constantly in the 
sermons and writings of his convert, Judith Sewel) is found 
in his letter of September, 1656, to Margaret Fell as follows :>° 
‘“the beloued one in the eternall light w* is thy life and y° life 
of all y‘ know God. he is light & must be knowne in y° light in 
w" light is life eternall to be enjoyed of all those who thearin 
abide wheerin alone is power to be found y* darke powers to 
withstand & overcom, of which power I in my measure haue 
been partaker euerlasting prayses be giuen to him y'* sitteth 
upon ye throne of y*® lambe of God ye light of y* world & ye 
life of all yt in him abide, whose kingdom is euerlasting and 
his dominion w‘hout end to him be glory for euer more who 
hath raised y* dead & hath giuen y* blinde theire sight & hath 
opened y* deafe ears & hath made y° lame to walke & hath 
opened y® mouth of y® domb & hath giuen of his eternal wis- 
dom to y*® simpel to Confound y* wisdom of y°® wise & 
y*° mountaine hath he Cleft y' Jerusalem may be seen and he 
hath taken vnto him his great power & doth reigne & y® gouer- 
ment is vpon his shoulders he executeth Judgement upon y* 
heathen & confoundeth y° nobels of y* earth his enimyes he 


48 See Monographs One and Two, passim. 

49 Infra, pp. 232-36. See, for Sewel’s parents, Monograph Number One 
(“Willem Sewel of Amsterdam,” pp. 1-18). 

50 A. R. Barclay MSS., No. 3. 
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causeth to fly & leadeth his redeemed in peace his pathes 
are pathes of Righteousness & all his wayes are truth w' 
shall I say who can declare his worthyness w‘ tongue Can ex- 
press his nobel acts his goodness is vnsearchabel & his mercy 
endureth foreuer.... 

‘‘So not vnto us lord not vnto vs but vnto thy name be 
glory and prayses for euermore who hast apeared in thy 
power and hast lifted vp oure head aboue the waters then 
didest thou fill vs with thy might and didest put a sharp 
sword in oure hands thou didest giue strength vnto our 
armes and didest place Courage in our hearts to cutt 
downe the heathen that rage and not to feare the 
power of kings powers and principallityes to overturne 
that thy euerlasting kingdom in peace might be established 
that righteousness might couer the earth as waters couer the 
sea and that peace of a mighty streame might flow that truth 
might be established for euer and of the riuers of Joy thy 
redeemed may drinck that the brightness of his rising might 
be seen and the glory of his strength be made manifest that 
thy Couenant for euer might be established and thy oath w™ 
thou hast sworne that the heathen might know thy power 
and thy saluation be knowne to the end of the earth that the 
nations might know that thou art he and that thear is no 
god besides thee vnto whome honour and glory and euerlast- 
ing prayses be giuen of all thine for euermore.’’ 

Sewel’s own recollection of the preaching of William Ames 
is recorded in his ‘‘History’’ and relates to a sermon which 
was preached about 1660, in a tannery in the Werwers Padt, 
in Amsterdam. ‘‘T still remember,’’ says Sewel,™ ‘‘that I 
once heard William Ames preach here before a numerous 
company; and [ still recall very plainly that he, being a 
zealous man, was accustomed to speak in a piercing and en- 
ergetic (doordringende en klemmende) tone of voice, ad- 
monishing his auditors to listen to their inward Teacher, 
namely, the true Light which lighteth every man that com- 
eth into the world (John 1:19), ‘which shines in the dark- 
ness of man’s heart, which convicts him in his conscience of 
committed sin, and which when he comes to reflect, causes 


51 “History,” Amsterdam edition, p. 247. This passage is omitted in the New 
York edition (I, 253). 
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him to perceive that he has been thus convicted in order that 
he may be led away from evil.’ I say that I remember very 
distinctly, although it was more than fifty years ago, that 
Ames concluded this sermon with these words: ‘This 
Teacher attends you everywhere, wheresoever you may go 
or stay; whether you be upon the street, or at home, or in 
your bed, he is forever with you. Therefore, give heed to his 
teaching and follow it.’ Although I was still very young, this 
doctrine made such an impression upon my mind in its tender 
youth that, although I did not then understand its true mean- 
ing, it nevertheless returned to my memory many times 
through the lapse of years, and I experienced through God’s 
grace that by obeying it I was preserved from much evil into 
which otherwise I should have incautiously strayed.’’ 

Another glimpse of Ames and his influence is given us by 
Sewel in the preface to his ‘‘ History,’’ where he says: ‘‘Now 
though many have made it their business to represent them 
[the Quakers] in odious colors, ... yet among these [the 
learned] there have also been such, who though they never 
joined with, yet gave a good account and favorable testimony 
concerning them. ... And at Amsterdam in Holland, many 
years ago, a learned man published a book called, ‘Lucerna 
super Candelabrum,’ wherein he very eminently defended 
the doctrine of the inward light ; and this book was published 
in Dutch, and afterwards also in English, with the title of 
‘The Light upon the Candlestick’: and since the name of Wil- 
lam Ames, a zealous preacher among the Quakers, was 
placed upon the title, many have believed him to be the au- 
thor of that book, because his doctrine of the divine and in- 
ward light was so effectually asserted therein. That he 
approved the contents of the book I know; but I know also 
that it never proceeded from his pen... . Peter Balling 
[another alleged author of the book] and some other of the 
Collegiants, and among these also Dr. Galenus Abrahamson, 
were so effectually convinced of the doctrine preached by 
William Ames when he first came to Amsterdam that they 
approved of it; though afterwards from a misapprehension 
they opposed it.’’ 

It was probably in pursuit of more Mennonites that Ames 
went to Haarlem. Of this visit, he briefly states: ‘‘from thence 
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[Amsterdam] I past to harelem a Citty about 9 english miles 
from thence where I had two meetings and not without 
seuerall contenders but they were taken as y* former [in 
Amsterdam] and the truth was made manifest.’’>? In pur- 
suit of the English, also, he appears to have stopped next at 
Leiden, one of the homes of the Pilgrim Fathers.®* His fur- 
ther journeyings to Rotterdam, ‘‘Vlaeden’’ (Vlaardingen), 
to Rotterdam again, back to Amsterdam, thence to Flushing, 
Middelburg, and once more to Amsterdam, he relates in his 
letter to Margaret Fell as follows: ‘‘from thence [ Amster- 
dam] I past to Rotterdam (w® is about 30 english miles) 
wheare I had a large meeting and few opposers from thence 
T past to a towne Called Vlaeden [Vlaardingen] (wis 6 eng- 
lish miles) wheare I had a meeting and seauerall owned the 
truth and then I returned to Rotterdam and had another 
meeting wheare the Contenders were so made manifest that 
a separation began to be made betwixt those that owned the 
truth and the Contenders and a silent meeting was de- 
termined from thence I returned to amsterdam (w™ is about 
42 english miles) wheare I had seuerall meetings and many 
were Conuinced from thence I past to flishing (w is about 
105 english miles) wheare seuerall meetings I had and many 
were Conuinced and Likewise seuerall of middelburgh w™ 
is but 3 miles distant and then I had thoughts of passing for 
england a shipp being neere ready w” was bound for new 
castell but in the meane time I received thy letter with w™ my 
soule was refreshed which signifyed to me that John Stubbs 
was Coming to me then was I moued to returne to amster- 
dam (w is about 105 english miles) and theare being Com I 
found John Stubbs (w meeting by me will neuer be for- 
gotten).’’ 

This time in Amsterdam, he and Stubbs held ‘‘seuerall 
meetings,’’ he records, ‘‘and wonderfully was the power of 
god made manifest and the opposers of the truth Con- 
founded.’’ From Amsterdam, the two missionaries went to 
‘‘haerlem whear a pure seed we found and having declared 
oure message we returned the same day.’’ Another journey 
was made from Amsterdam, first, to ‘‘sardam’’ [Zaandam, 
northwest of Amsterdam; still sometimes called Saardam], 


52 Supra, p. 24. 
53 Infra, p. 61. 
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‘‘wheare we were receiued,’’ Ames writes, ‘‘with much 
love’’; and then ‘‘not long after we past to a Citty called 
Alckmaer where seuerall received vs and a pure seed theare 
we found.’’>4 

Once more to Haarlem—‘‘wheare with much love we were 
owned [?]’’; thence to Rotterdam—‘‘ wheare seuerall meet- 
ings we had and the power of god was wonderfull and babells 
builders were confounded and oure freinds exceedingly re- 
freshed.’’ Thence on to Utrecht, ‘‘wheare with great loue we 
were receiued and the truth of god owned.’’ Ames does not 
say by whom he and Stubbs were received in Utrecht, where 
they were the first of Quaker missionaries; but they made 
converts who became the nucleus of a Quaker meeting in the 
famous old university town. 

John Stubbs, in company with William Caton, had met 
with stirring experiences in the Zeeland town of Vlissingen, 
or Flushing, the year before;°®> and now he and Ames went 
thither—doubtless by way of Rotterdam—to renew those 
experiences, perhaps, and to sail thence to England. Ames’s 
letter tells the story as follows: ‘‘we had a meeting consist- 
ing of seuerall sorts of people but all Chayned by the eternall 
power that although the meeting was very large yet not one 
word objected and from thence in the eternall freedom we 
past to the shipp accompanied with seuerall freinds (great 
in the outward) som lamenting oure departure others hoping 
for the Coming of som other out of england to direct their 
mindes that they might be established in the truth.’’ 

Arriving safely at Bristol, England, early in September, 
1656, Ames wrote to Margaret Fell the letter quoted above, 
and at its end outlined his future plans as follows: ‘‘we haue 
ben with george [Fox] and we are to pass into Ireland and 
from thence through Scotland and into Flanders and through 
holland and into Jermany and much I see of passing into 
denmark let thy prayers be for vs that we may be kept in 
his pure feare dwelling in his power standing in his will that 
he in all might be glorified for euermore 


thy deare brother in my measure 
W™ Ames.’’ 


54 Infra, p. 144. 
55 Infra, pp. 103-06. 
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As foreshadowed in this letter, the year 1657 was a very 
strenuous one for Ames. Returning from his British circuit 
to the Continent in the spring, he landed this time at Enk- 
huizen, a port in North Holland on the western coast of the 
Zuider Zee. Of his voyage from an unnamed English port— 
‘fin a ship called Saint James (Sint Jacob)’’— he wrote 
from Utrecht to Margaret Fell on the 17th. of 2nd. month 
(April), 1657, as follows 5° ‘‘my Journey into holland was 
long for J was a boord the shipp three weekes only somtimes 
being putt intoe harbor by Contrary windes in the day time 
J somtimes went a shoare; and being driuen twice intoe 
harrage [Harwich] in suffolke the last time, it was soe 
ordered that J gott a meeting in the towne and seueral of the 
baptists Came and heard and the power of the lord was with 
me and there was noe resistance in word: but a meeting was 
desired the next day in the Country w™ was accordingly: soe 
that thear was such a loue raised in that towne that som of 
them Came rowing in a boat a great way when the shipp was 
under sayle, purposly for toe see me soe we hauing a good 
winde we Came toe holland.’’ 

Enkhuizen does not appear to have delayed Ames on his 
Quaker mission; for in the letter which he wrote to Margaret 
Fell from Utrecht, he mentions merely the fact of his arrival 
in and departure from ‘‘Einchuysen.’’ Hastening on to Am- 
sterdam, he had his first taste of persecution in Holland. 
William Caton had met with Ames and Stubbs in England, in 
September, 1656, and he was probably urged by them to re- 
turn to Amsterdam. He did so, the next spring,®* and on his 
arrival found some of Ames’s and Stubbs’s Quaker converts. 
Referring in his Journal to this visit, Caton says: ‘‘ John 
Stubbs and William Ames (my dear brethren) had been here 
before with another Friend [Humble Thatcher?]; and very 
good services they had among the professors [church mem- 
bers] there: some had received their testimony and the 
Truth in the love of it; and such with joy and gladness of 
heart received me.”’ 


56 Swarthmore MSS., I, 71-74. 

57 In a letter which he wrote to Margaret Fell, dated London, the 6th of 2nd. 
Mo. [April], 1657, he says: “I hear Willm Ames intendes to stay at Amsterdam 
untill J got thither” (Caton MSS., 21). 
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By that time (April, 1657), Ames and Humble Thatcher 
had fallen into trouble with the authorities of Amsterdam, 
and had written the first Quaker pamphlet in Dutch to tell 
the story.°® There are several accounts of their reception in 
Amsterdam, the first of which may be traced in the records of 
the Dutch Reformed Consistory of the city. This consistory 
exercised vigilance against the introduction of the despised 
and hated sect of the Quakers for at least two years and a 
half, and its records reflect the course and character of this 
vigilance. 

On the 29th of March, 1657, the Consistory was informed 
at its regular meeting that the quaecksters ‘‘assemble in 
large numbers, on Sunday mornings, in St. John’s Street’’; 
whereupon it was ordered that the ‘‘ Brethren of that district 
shall have an investigation made before Thursday next.’’ 
One week later, the Consistory was informed that ‘‘the 
rumors in regard to the quaecksters were all too true, for 
that they were maintaining themselves in St. John’s Street 
to the number of seven, Quakers and Quakeresses (quaeckers 
en quaecksters), who continually held meetings there from 
Sunday to Sunday, not indeed in large numbers, but [in a 
room] with two exits (wtgangen); it was thereupon de- 
termined that a remonstrance concerning this affair as it has 
developed up to the present time shall be laid without delay 
before the burgomasters (hare groot achtbaerheeden), and 
for this purpose the reverend presiding officer [Andreas 
Lansman] and Brother Reynier Andriesz (frater reyner 
and) were deputed and were charged to exercise the utmost 
eare henceforth as formerly in securing information for the 
purpose of supplying the burgomasters with full dis- 
closures.’’. 

At the regular meeting of the following week, April 12, 
1657, the Brethren appointed to secure information relating 
to the insolence of the quaecksters and to make remonstrance 
concerning the same to the burgomasters reported that they 
had attended their Sunday meeting and indeed their con- 
venticles held during the week, as for example on the pre- 
ceding Friday [where they had found] about eighteen per- 
sons, among them a certain Omme [Humble Thatcher], who 
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it is supposed has been in the hands of justice in Middel- 
burch; in addition, the aforesaid Brethren reported that 
they had secured an abominable lampoon (grouwelijck 
passquiel) which was posted on the English Church, and in 
which the church was made contemptible as a temple of 
idolatry, whose worship was not in accordance with the 
spiritual worship of the New Testament, and with other 
severe condemnations, against which they had made an 
immediate remonstrance before the burgomasters, who 
undertook to recommend an investigation of the same to the 
public prosecutor and aldermen; the deputed Brethren were 
directed to keep a watchful eye and to notify the public prose- 
cutor of all further details.’’ 

The result of this clerical watchfulness is recorded in the 
minutes of the consistory at its next meeting, April 19, 1657, 
where it is noted that ‘‘as to the quaeckerve affair, Reverend 
Lansman reports that he had learned from the mouth of the 
public prosecutor himself that the aforesaid quaeckers had 
been taken into custody by the magistrate, but that they 
denied (lochenden) being guilty of having posted the afore- 
said lampoon, although they acknowledged (bekent gestaen) 
their meetings and fanaticisms (geestdrijvingen), the out- 
come of which is to be looked for, which is that they would be 
banished from the city.’’ 

William Ames’s own story of this occurrence is given first 
in his letter to Margaret Fell, in which he says: ‘‘but after J 
had been thear [in Amsterdam] about ten dayes and had seu- 
erall meetings: the friend in whose house J lodged was sent 
for before theire magistrates and by them was required toe 
bring me before them and an other young man: w™ was in 
Holland with will caton: w* likewise Came ouer with me.’’ 
The ‘‘young man’’ thus referred to was Humble Thatcher; 
and ‘‘the friend in whose house’’ Ames lodged, and in whose 
house on St. John’s Street meetings were held, was Richard 
Langham.*® 

The letter continues: ‘‘and when we Came before them 


59 A postscript to this letter says: “humbel thacher the friend that is w™ 
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they had nothing to alleadge against vs only we would not 
putt of oure hatts: but they Caused them to be taken of: the 
lord made me as a brazen wall against them; they were a light 
Company of men; but in the power of the Lord theire folly in 
wisdom and moderation was witnessed ag* through w™ they 
were Confounded and when they asked me any questions J 
answered them as J was free in the Lord: and they sayde one 
toe another the things w" J did speak was but reason and 
hauing nothing toe oure Charge they bid vs depart and apear 
before them on the morrow soe thear was a latine book w™ 
was too magistrates given forth by G: ff left with them :®° 
and on the morrow we apeared before them againe: and great 
was the dominion in the Lord ouer theire head and after all 
their questions: they being asked Could lay nothing toe our 
Charge, but they Concluded toe banish vs out of the Citty: 
and Commanded vs toe depart out of it and a League from it 
within 24 houres: J asked them again the Cause why they 
sayde it was theire will and they would give vs no other ac- 
count: vpon w” J answered (after discouering there euill and 
soe Clearing my selfe of them) that J thought J should not 
depart vntill J had freedom in the lord toe depart except J 
was thereuntoe forced: soe they seeing oure resolution sent 
vs to prison and Commanded we should not be together 
neither should any Com toe vs: soe each of vs was shutt vp in 
a dark vate: whear we remained four dayes at the end of w* 
time we were sent for: first my freind and J but when J Came 
before them they tolde me they had sent for me toe know if 
J had Changed my resolution: and toe be released out of 
prison toe obey theire Command toe depart the toune (but 
the dominion w™ the lord gaue me in his power and wisdom is 
not toe be expressed) soe J sayde it was not theire prison 
neither death should separate me from the loue of god for 
therein sayde J is my rejoycing it is my fathers house and it 
is all one toe me whether J am in or out for J know your 
power is limited : soe they proceeded with arguments toe per- 
swade me toe goe: but theire language was Confounded and 
then they asked me if they Caused the doors toe be sett open 
whether J would goe out but J answered out of the Citty J 
should not goe vntill it was the will of the lord except J was 
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forced out then sayde they we Can force you out but will you 
stay out J tolde them in that J could not satisfy them: soe 
with many other words in the fear and power of the lord J de- 
clared their Conditions vntoe them ; but they sent vs again toe 
the prison where we remained two days more and they sent 
for vs then and tolde vs it was decreed that in the evening be- 
tweene the 8 and 9 houre we should be Conducted out of the 
toune and threatened vs with sore punishment if we Came in 
againe: soe J past to Rotterdam. ...’’ 

Another account of this occurrence, also written by Wil- 
ham Ames assisted by Humble Thatcher, was published in a 
very rare pamphlet preserved in the library of the Univer- 
sity of Ghent, which was printed in Dutch, without a title- 
page, printer’s name, date or place of publication.” It is a 
quarto of eight pages and its first page begins: ‘‘ A declara- 
tion of the unrighteous conduct of the Magistrates of Am- 
sterdam against Willem Ames and Humble Thatcher, which 
occurred (voorghevallen) in the Year 1657.’’ The ‘‘declara- 
tion’’ proceeds immediately to relate that ‘‘in simplicity of 
heart and good will to all men, having no thought of giving 
offence (aenstoot) to any righteous person in Holland or 
elsewhere, we came from England to Holland, in the ship 
called Saint James (Sint Jacob), and landed first at Enchuy- 
sen; whence we passed peaceably to Amsterdam, in which 
place we came to the home of our friends and remained peace- 
ably giving no offence to any righteous person. And the mag- 
istrates summoned us to come before them, which we did, and 
when they had nothing of which they could justly accuse us, 
nor of disobeying any law or just command of God or of man, 
then, having stored up mischief in their evil hearts against 
us, they resolved that we should depart from the city within 


61 Ken verklaringe van den onrechtvaerdighen handel van de Magistraten van 
Amsterdam, tegens Willem Ames, ende Humble Thatcher, voor-ghevallen in den 
Jare 1657.” [“A declaration of the unrighteous dealing of the Magistrates of 
Amsterdam, against William Ames and Humble Thatcher, occurring in the 
Year 1657.”] No title-page, author’s or printer’s name, place or date of pub- 
lication; 4to, 8 pages. 
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,VYon dem Handel des Obrigkeit gegen W. Ames und Humble Thatcher. Im 
Nederlandisch 1657, verdeutschet 1660,“ no place; bound up with Steven 
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twenty-four hours, and since we did not know if we might do 
that (for we stood in the fear of the Lord, and desired to do 
nothing without his counsel, even as did Paul and the other 
holy men of God who were led by the spirit of the living God, 
by whom all must be led who wish to be his children), there- 
fore, we replied that we did not know whether we should go or 
not unless they should lead us out byforce. Then they said that 
we should go home, and come again the next day, which we 
did: and when we came before them, they showed us a writ- 
ing which they said had been placed on the door of the Eng- 
lish Church, and they asked us if we knew who had written 
it, whereon we answered No; then they again ordered us to 
leave the city as they had previously done: and thereupon we 
desired to know what law we had broken, or why they wished 
to banish us; they replied that they did not choose to show us 
why, but that it was their will: what injustice is this, to 
banish one who has done no wrong to man or righteous law! 
And since we would not agree (toe-stemden) to their injus- 
tice, they threw us into prison, where we remained about six 
days, and where none of our friends were permitted to visit 
us; and this was all done secretly, and to hide their wicked- 
ness and do their deeds in darkness, they had us led by force, 
in the evening about eight o’clock when it was nearly 
(bijkans ) dark, outside of the Reguliers Gate and set down, 
and forbidden ever to come back again, all of which we will- 
ingly suffered for the sake of truth, and we desire no evil in 
return to those who have done this to us, but we desire rather 
that the Lord may open their eyes, and that they may follow 
the light in their consciences which will show them the evil of 
their ways and their injustice and that they ought to do unto 
others as they would be done by, and that loving the light 
they shall depart from their wickedness. This is written so 
that the simple in heart may see and judge of us who will- 
ingly suffer for the truth: Humble Thatcher, who is a native 
burger of Amsterdam and is banished thence without cause.’’ 

Thus runs the first page of Ames’s and Thatcher’s pamph- 
let, which appears from the signature as given above to have 
been written by Thatcher; both signatures occur in the mid- 
dle of the sixth page; and the signature at the bottom of the 
last page is: ‘‘a lover of simplicity (eenvoudigheydt), Wil- 
lem Ames.’’ This indicates that the last seven pages of the 
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pamphlet were written by Ames and published, as he says, 
‘‘for the purpose of freeing the truth from lies.’’ His ac- 
count is addressed ‘‘T’o the Inhabitants of Amsterdam, so 
that they may see the lack of restraint (hoveerdigheydt) and 
the persecution which exists in their midst, and may turn 
therefrom to the Lord. Ah, how does the persecutor rule, and 
how is the godless exalted? They seek to exterminate the 
innocent from the earth and whoever has not received the 
sign (the sign of the Beast) may neither buy nor sell, but is 
driven by force from among them, thrown into prison, and 
shamefully dealt with: Has ever such Persecution been 
known? So abominable? That the innocent should be thrown 
into prison and banished, without any appearance or pre- 
tence of transgression, but merely because we could not take 
off our hats to honor them, which one of themselves, being 
asked, confessed was required by no law: Is not this worse 
than the wickedness of Haman?... After an imprisonment 
of six days (so severe that no friends were permitted to visit 
us, nor were we permitted to have paper to write to them, 
and we ourselves were separated from each other in the 
prison-house and not permitted to be together), after all this, 
I say, they banished us from the city, those leading us 
through the streets who are called Thief-leaders, as if we had 
been rascals and great criminals (booswichten ende groote 
misdadige).... These men who have done these abominable 
things deem themselves Christians; but how far are they 
sundered from the life of Christ and his Disciples? Christ 
sought the honor of his Father; ... but these seek their own 
honor.’’ 

At this point Ames devoted several pages to the discussion 
of the Quaker attitude toward ‘‘hat worship,’’ to the true 
humility of officials, and to a denunciation of the proud and 
scornful, ‘‘whose minds being outside of the light, are them- 
selves outside of the power of God and under the power of 
the Devil who abides not within the light.’’ He then censures 
Amsterdam for its lack of discernment: ‘‘What a fearful 
thing is happening in this land? Drunkards, swearers, and 
liars come and go through its streets in peace; license, lusts, 
quarrels and fighting can go unpunished; yea, vain songs 
and ballads may be sung in its market-places, and no dis- 
turbance is recognized in this, but all is held to be done in 
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peace ; but just let them hear that some one has been sent by 
the Lord to bear witness against these evils, and then their 
peace is broken, and their wrath is kindled; and to prevent 
the word of the Lord from being spoken, they fling into prison 
the innocent. ... Drunkenness, etc., are not regarded as a 
breach of the peace, even though these thing's are done in the 
most prominent places of the concourse of the people; but 
when some one comes to admonish them to repentance or 
reformation, and to proclaim the wrath of the Lord against 
such things, then the land is in an uproar.’’ 

This portion of the pamphlet is concluded by awarning, the 
apparent extremity of which is explicable only in the light of 
what was happening at the time to the Quakers elsewhere 
than in Holland. ‘‘ But the blood of the righteous,’’ so runs 
the warning, ‘‘calls from the earth and its voice has come to 
the ears of the Lord, and the wrath of the Lord is kindled, his 
sword is drawn from its scabbard, it is grasped in his hand 
and it is ready for the fray: In your blood, Oh ye powerful 
of the earth, it shall be bathed, because you have shed the 
blood of the righteous; for the Lord has a sacrifice to offer 
up on earth, namely the flesh of the princes, nobles and rulers 
who keep the poor from the right; it is a sacrifice in right- 
eousness which the Lord will offer up, for you shall fall in 
his anger and never again arise: This is a warning to you all 
from the terrible God, who will by no means hold the guilty 
guiltless, but will reward everyone justly according to his 
deeds. 

Given forth from the Spirit of the Lord by those who suffer 
for the testimony of Jesus among a crooked and perverse 
generation. 

Willem Ames. Humble Thatcher.’’ 


The severe censure which the two victims of this persecu- 
tion pass upon their persecutors is considerably modified by 
the Quaker historian, Willem Sewel, who mentions some as- 
pects of the case which explain if they do not justify the con- 
duct of the magistrates. Sewel’s account is as follows :® 
‘“Willem Ames Arrived in Holland again this year, and com- 
ing to Amsterdam with a certain Humble Thatcher, whom I 
could never learn was a genuine Quaker (recht Quakers- 
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gezind), caused some anxious watchfulness; for Ames, who 
had formerly served in the war, was an uncommonly bold 
man. It was said that about this time a writing was affixed to 
the door of the English Church, although Ames declared 
that he knew nothing about it, nor who was the author of it. 
At the same time there came the rumor of James Naylor’s 
strange conduct (uytezinning bedryf), and an account of it 
under the title of The New Pretended Christ (den nieuwenge- 
—pretendeerden Christus) was published, together with other 
pamphlets stuffed with many untruths and lies, about this 
time at Amsterdam.®* No wonder, then, that the rulers of 
that city, apprehensive of mischief (onheyl), summoned 
Ames and Thatcher before them, and commanded them to 
leave the city within twenty-four hours; but they, believing 
that they had done nothing wrong, showed themselves not in- 
clined to do so. Appearing again before the magistrates the 
next day, and by not taking off their hats they were possibly 
regarded as men who did not recognize government (for that 
had been already charged against the Quakers in public 
print, and they had been likened to the tumultuous rabble of 
the Anabaptists of Munster), they were led away and kept 
in prison, and after some days’ confinement they were taken 
one evening out of the Reguliers Gate. But Ames, judging 
that he had done no wrong, came again the next day into the 
city. It is related that one of the magistrates, looking out of 
the windows of the Town-house, saw him crossing the Dam, 
and said ‘Lo, there’s the Quaker; if we wanted to make 
martyrs now, there would be a chance to doit.’ But it appears 
to have been not without reason that it was decided best to 
wink at this (raadzaamst dit met oogluykinge te laaten door- 
gaan); for, although marvellous rumors had been heard 
about the Quakers, still no proof of their misconduct was 
forthcoming here. Meanwhile, Ames remained for a time 
(nog een poos) in this city, and his preaching appeared to 
be acceptable even to some of the Collegiants.”’ 

Having shaken the dust of Amsterdam from their shoes for 
the time being, Ames and Thatcher ‘‘past toe rotterdam,”’ 
Ames says in his letter to Margaret Fell, ‘‘whear I had two 
pretty meetings and freindes were reached and those who 
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had run out and lost themselues in measure are brought toe 
see theire loss and the Cause of it it being shewed them and 
they are pretty low and tender and are very hopefull for 
theire is a tru loue in them raysed: but one of them lyes vnder 
horror and Judgm’. w*" is an exampel toe the rest® after I 
had remained som dayes neer rotterdam I past to vtrecht.’’ 

In Utrecht, Ames renewed his acquaintance with those of 
its citizens who had received him and John Stubbs the year 
before ‘‘with great loue’’; but he also met with Mennonite 
opponents. His letter to Margaret Fell relates: ‘‘[From 
Rotterdam] J past to vtrecht where now I am and haue 
pretty seruice (the power of the lord being my strength with- 
out w™ I can doe nothing) the last meeting that I had came in 
seuerall baptists [Mennonites] both men and women with 
one of their teachers and after J had spoken one of them be- 
gan toe aske questions seeking toe insnare but out of theire 
owne mouthes were they Judged and they fell into the pitt 
w they made for me: for in answering theire questions they 
were prooued toe be ignorant of the sure foundation and 
their lyes and confusion being in few words layd open toe 
their owne vew theire mouthes were stopped and they re- 
mained seled silent: soe in the power and fear of the lord I 
exhorted them toe repentance toe minde the light and soe left 
them at w our freinds (toe see their grande opposers Con- 
founded) were much established.’’ 

It would be an error to assume from the above that the key- 
note of Ames’s labors in Utrecht, or elsewhere, was one of 
spiritual pride and self-laudation. At the end of this letter, 
for example, he writes the following earnest appeal, which 
more truly expresses the dominant note of his labors: ‘‘dear 
hart my seruice seem toe be much in these parts but as the 
work is great soe I finde the strength of the lord toe answer 
it blessed be his word dear hart pray that I may be preserued 
in his fear power and wisdom toe finish my testimony in 
faithfullness: dear hart faithfullness to the lord is that w™ 
my soule desireth that soe he alone may receiue the honor 
and the glory.”’ 

William Caton ‘‘through mercy arrived well’’ at Rotter- 
dam at this time, he records in his Journal; and ‘‘under- 
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standing there that William Ames, a dear brother, was at 
Utrecht, I hastened thither, where I found him in good ser- 
vice for the Lord.’’ 

Returning to Amsterdam and taking Caton with him, a 
very active period was spent by them in the defense of Quak- 
erism by tongue and pen; and then they made a journey sixty 
miles east of Utrecht to Zutphen, a town near the center of 
the province of Gelderland. Just why they went thither is 
not stated; perhaps, as a former soldier in the English army, 
Ames knew the story of Sir Philip Sidney’s death in the bat- 
tle of Zutphen and was inspired by Sidney’s dying words as 
he gave to another wounded soldier a cup of cold water: 
‘<Thy necessity is greater than mine.”’ 

Caton’s Journal gives the following account of this visit :*° 
‘<T went with my dear brother William Ames through some 
of the principle Cities in Gilderland; howbeit our movings 
were especially to a place called Zutphen, a City out of which 
W. A. had been banished before: And when we came there 
we went to the Meeting-place of the Menonists (otherwise 
Baptists) but when we would have gone in, they bolted the 
door of us, and would not suffer us to come in among them: 
and William being pretty well known in the City, the rude 
Multitude gathered about us, and to avoid the occasion of a 
Tumult, we withdrew out of the Streets to the Walls of the 
City, and very many people followed us. As we were moved 
and allowed of God, so we spoke in his power, to the making 
known of his eternal Truth; and a very good opportunity we 
had thereunto upon the Walls of the City, from which we 
withdrew when we were free; howbeit, the baser sort of Peo- 
ple were very rude in throwing Stones and Clods at us; but 
the Lord did so preserve us, that we received little harm 
thereby. In the Afternoon there came very many people to 
us out of the City to our Lodging, where we had also a very 
good opportunity to declare the Everlasting Truth freely 
among them, and to disperse many Books in their own Lan- 
guage, which to that end we had brought along with us; and 
several there were that received pretty good satisfaction. My 

65 It was Ames’s second visit to the city, it appearing from Caton’s account 
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dear Companion had proposed to have stayed there some- 
time, but the Magistrates being moved with envy, would not 
suffer the People to entertain him; besides they took it as a 
great presumption in him, that he would dare to return again 
thither, after he was banished from thence. Moreover, they 
threatened that if the Baptists [Mennonites] came at us they 
should be served in like manner; which threatnings, together 
with what they had done before, did keep the people much in 
fear and slavery, so that they durst not appear to vindicate 
that which they were Convinced of. After we had such good 
service there, and in those parts, I returned again to Amster- 
aie. 7? 

The ruins of the old city walls, which had witnessed the 
siege of many a foe, and which Ames and Caton doubtless 
made to ring with this strangest of summons, are still an ob- 
ject of interest to the modern tourist; but no vestige of 
Quakerism remains within them, and it is probable that none 
of the seed which the two missionaries sowed ever took root 
and sprang up into a regular meeting. It may be, however, 
that one of the ‘‘several’’ who ‘‘received pretty good satis- 
faction’’ was Jan Smet, that doughty champion of Quak- 
erism in the university and clerical circles of Leiden.®* In 
his public letter ‘‘To Johannis Horenbeeck [Hoornbeek], 
Preacher in Leyden,’’ dated the 11th. of 8th. Month, October, 
1663, Smet inquires of Abraham de Matter [ Jacobs] if he had 
kept the promise he had made ‘‘after you came from my 
natural birth-place, called the City of Zutphen.’’ From this 
slight clue it may be concluded that Smet, driven from Zut- 
phen because of his Quakerism, transferred his activities in 
its behalf to the more promising city of Leiden: but neither 
biographical, ecclesiastical, nor civil records enable us to 
follow out this clue to a certainty in regard to even this slight 
evidence of the Quakerism which may once have struggled 
for a brief season in Zutphen. 

From Zutphen, Caton went to Amsterdam, while Ames 
appears to have turned southwest and carried the Quaker 
message for the first time into the German Rhineland. In Hol- 
land, he had doubtless heard of Dutch communities settled in 
small towns and villages along the Rhine as far south as 
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Heidelberg, and to that city he determined to go.*7 Accom- 
panied by George Rofe,®* he travelled first through ‘‘ gelder- 
land and Cleueland, where many Baptists [Mennonites] 
dwells,’’ and ‘‘laboured pretty much amongst them,’’ with 
the result that ‘‘a loue is raised in seuerall and seuerall haue 
ben Conuinced.’’®® 

Pushing on up the Rhine as far as Krisheim, he converted 
some of its residents to Quakerism, which brought down upon 
them ‘‘scoffing, cursing, reviling, throwing Stones and Dirt 
at them, and breaking their Windows.’’ The clergy of the 
town prevailed upon the ‘‘Land-Shriver’’ to ordain a fine 
of forty Rix-Dollars for harboring Ames and Rofe, and the 
two missionaries, ‘‘not being willing that any of their 
Friends should suffer for harbouring them, and being not 
free to leave the County, endured much Hardship by lodging 
in Barns and Stables on Straw, &e.’’”° Finally, Ames visited 
the Prince Elector at Heidelberg, dined with him—without 
removing his hat in the presence of the prince and his 
courtiers’’"—and procured a temporary respite for his 
Quaker subjects from persecution. 

Caton, writing to Margaret Fell in September, states :7? ‘‘ J 
hear that Will Ames & Geo: Rofe haue gotten some en- 
terance in Jermany and that some hath Receiued them there, 
J also here that the prince of the Country of Palatine de- 
sireth to speake with them: william intendes to goe [?] 
there (God willing).’’ 

Writing again from Amsterdam seven weeks later, Caton 
says: ‘‘here is some notable passages conscerning W: 
Ames who hath bene lately before A magistrate that caused 
A fine to be set vpon those that entertained him, but when 
W A. was with him hee was very moderate, (although he is 
accountted to be A very de-boyst man) hee had receiued an 
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Order from ye Counsell of the Church to send Will: to them; 
but he said that our friend might take his owne time, and that 
he might freely remaine Among his ffriendes untill hee did 
goe, soe that A good dominion was gained in that thing: but 
presently after that he was come to Among ffriendes; the 
aforesaid Magistrate sent some with an Order vpon ye night 
time to bring Will™ before the prince who was come to y° 
Towne, and the next day W. was before him (viz the prince) 
and his Traine; who at the first begun to use some Rejecting 
wordes for which hee was reproued [by William, the prince] 
being high and vaine, but afterwards he caused him to stand 
by him when he did eate and when A preist prayed who was 
with his [William’s] presence not A little tormented, whom 
the prince vrged to speake to speake [sic] to Will:, but the 
preist complained how he rejected him formerly and be- 
sought to be gone, saying he would pray for him And when 
the preist saw that he would haue noe help in the prince he 
was enraged and gott away: the day following W. was with 
the prince againe alone, & he was uery moderate, & made 
enquirey how he had bene used;.and he said he thought 
ueryly [verily] that he [William] was A good man and 
meant well, but he doubted it was A fancy to say he was sent 
of god, And if hee was sent hee feared that many would take 
vp that fashion to say the same when they were not sent and 
soe bring Confusion in the Land, then will: spoke something 
for his Jnformation how hee might discern who were sent, 
and who were not: 

‘‘ Afterwardes the prince spoke conscerning the fine, and 
said if hee would promise not to speake against magistrates 
and ministers he spoke as if he would take it of; soe Will: 
shewed him what magistracy he owned and what ministry he 
spoke not against soe afterwardes they parted very well. The 
Order w*" the Counsell of preists sent conscerning him the 
prince hath disannulled and told W: if he did declare against 
drunkards, whoremongers and swearers and such like that it 
was good, then W. told him it was not in A drunkard to leaue 
his drunkenness, or swearer to leaue his swearing &c except 
they come to know A measure of god in them to mortifie the 
unruly affections to the which measure of god it was his 
worke to direct the mindes that they might find power against 
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sine, and know christ workeing in them to will and to doe; the 
prince said that was good, he should doe it freely.’’ 

Returning to Krisheim, Ames acted upon his promise to 
the prince and printed in the Dutch language, under the date 
of ‘‘Crisheim 1657,’’ an open letter addressed to ‘‘ Worthy 
hearts,’’ beseeching his new-found Friends and others to 
‘‘dwell in and be faithful to that which delivers from pol- 
lution.’’"* Having ‘‘set up’’ one or more small Quaker meet- 
ings among the Dutch in the Rhineland, and thereby paved 
the way for a Dutch Quaker migration to Pennsylvania a 
quarter-century later, Ames returned to Rotterdam. Here 
he found a wave of persecution stirred up against the Quak- 
ers by the established church, on the crest of which he him- 
self was to be swept into the city’s insane asylum.” Before 
this happened, he made another preaching tour through Hol- 
land and Friesland. 

In Rotterdam’s neighboring city of Schiedam—famed for 
its ‘‘gin’’ and ‘‘hollands’’—, Ames wrote and printed in the 
Dutch another open letter, dated ‘‘Schiedam 1657,’’ and ad- 
dressed to Worthy Friends.” It is an earnest admonition to 
them to ‘‘be mindful of that which is pure and from God’’; 
and it may be that the omnipresence of the distilleries and 
the results of their products were a special reason why Ames 
laid stress at this time and place upon Paul’s message to the 
Philippians (4th. chapter, 8th. verse) .7 

Ames’s effortsinSchiedam appear to have resulted'in some 
few, temporary conversions to Quakerism. For in a letter 
from William Caton to Margaret Fell, dated Rotterdam, the 
OTH WOE eee 4 mo. [the number is mutilated] : 1661, occurs 
the statement: ‘‘The Magistrates of Schiedam did lately 
summons A friend to appear before them And being he kept 
his hatt vpon his head, before them, they committed him to 
prison where he remained some few weekes, and then did they 
banish him, and that only (as I have vnderstood) about his 


74 One page, 4to, 

75 Infra, p. 55. 

76 It is signed: “Geschreven door uw waarde vrind W...A...”; 2 pages, 4to. 

77 “Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these things.” 
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hatt, their wickednesse here in these parts conserning this 
thing is very great: And commonly they whom they Imprison 
for it, doe they alsoe banish.’’ The Rotterdam Archives re- 
veal the fact, also, that at the meeting of the presbytery on 
the 19th. of September, 1662, the brethren of Rotterdam and 
Schiedam were charged particularly to be vigilant against 
the Quakers and Socinians. Whether because this vigilance 
was effective, or because the soil and atmosphere of Schie- 
dam itself were not congenial to the growth of Quakerism, the 
tender plant did not reach maturity there, and we hear noth- 
ing more of it,—even of its decline and death.”® 

In The Hague, Caton had preceded Ames a short time be- 
fore, but neither of them found more than ‘‘a little entrance 
for the Truth.’’”® Passing on through Amsterdam, and going 
probably through Hoorn and Enkhuizen, Ames crossed the 
Zuider Zee to Harlingen, in Friesland. To this city and the 
neighboring villages of Lippenhuizen, Gorredijk and the 
Knijpe, he was to return the next year and establish Quaker 
meetings; but now he hastened on through Leeuwarden, 
Groningen and Emden, and made the long journey by land 
and water to Frederikstad (Friedrichstedt), then in the 
Duchy of Holstein and Kingdom of Denmark, but now in the 
German province of Schleswig. 

The details of this long missionary journey are lacking 
and we only know that by March, 1658, Ames was back in 
England. A letter to George Fox from Richard Hubber- 
thorne, dated London, the 16th. of Ist. Month, 1657 [| March, 
1658], contains the following item:*° ‘‘William Ames is 
come out of Holland, and this day is passed towards Bris- 
tol; and he intends shortly to come northward to thee.’’ 

What Fox and Ames decided upon for the latter’s work 
in England or Ireland during the spring of 1658, we do not 


78 A writer who was, perhaps, a citizen of Schiedam, and who signed himself 
G. L. D. M., wrote one of the innumerable replies to Pieter de la Court’s or van 
den Hove’s book entitled ,, Hollant’s Intrest” ; this reply was printed in Schiedam, 
in 12mo, 376 pages without date. The author refers to De la Court—who was a 
friend of Spinoza and resided for a time in or near Leiden—as “the new-born 
Cromwell of Holland, alias Leydtschen Quaker” ; which may stand either for a 
Quaker of Leyden, or a leading Quaker. 

79 Infra, p. 126. 

80 A. R. Barclay’s “Letters, etc., of Early Friends,” 49-50. 
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know; but our knowledge of the zeal of both men makes it 
probable that no rest from their labors was taken by either. 
Ames could not have lingered long in England, and may have 
returned immediately to Rotterdam; for we find him in the 
South Holland town of Gouda, not far from Rotterdam, in 
July. Writing to Caton from ‘‘Neer Amsterdam 22" of y* 5th 
mo [July] 1658,’’ he says:*! ‘‘I have had one meeting at 
tergoude®* and there is desires that I might Com againe 
weh I think shortly toe doe if the lord will.’’ 

Going on to the neighboring villages of Moordrecht and 
Gouderak, Ames fell into difficulties with the officials of 
Gouda who threatened to arrest him if he ‘‘came across the 
water’’—that is, if he returned to Gouda from these villages. 

In his , Hen weinig words tot ontdekking van de Priesters 
van Gouda,” which are published on Pages 15 to 17 of his ,,De 
Valsche Propheten bekent aen Haere:Vrughten,“** he tells 
of ‘‘an honorable burger, Willem Tick by name, who had 
been haled from his house by the priests [i. e. the Reformed 
ministers], simply because (as appears from their own writ- 
ten statement) he had held a meeting in his house, and had 
not taken off his hat [when brought before the magis- 
trate?].’’ Tick was sent to the house of correction, and Ames 
gives the following conversation which occurred there be- 
tween Tick and the minister: ‘‘The priest told him that he 
had no regard for his own house, and that he was like a beast, 
to eat and drink and not to work: Although it is well known 
that the man has been humble and anxious to labor with his 
hands for his own support, but being taken against all jus- 
tice from his work and put in jail (where he has not wished 
to work), here comes this priest and blames him for being 
like a beast, and eating and drinking without working! Wil- 
lem Tick asked him if the holy men of God did not speak as 
the Spirit gave them to speak? The priest said Yes, but the 
Spirit remained only so long as the Apostles lived, and after 
their death they left us this Book (to wit, the Bible) and God 
has given us that.’’ Here Ames enters upon a refutation of 


81 Barclay MSS., No. 5. 

82 The Quaker missionaries called this town by several names: tergoude, Tur- 
gow, Tergouw, Gouw, and Goude. 
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the minister’s reply, and then continues: ‘‘Burgomaster 
Vossenburg told Willem Tick that if he would not take his 
hat off, he should be sent to the house of correction; and since 
he would not do it, you [the priesters] say that he has been 
justly punished.’’ Ames here enters upon a defense of keep- 
ing on the hat, and delivers this admonition to magistrates: 
“Tf you were led by the spirit of God, you would not punish 
the innocent by imprisoning them in mad-houses and houses 
of correction, and then call out to your priests that you do not 
wear the sword in vain!”’ 

Ames tells us no more of Willem Tick, or of Gouda; but 
Croese, writing some thirty years later, and basing his ac- 
count more probably upon the ministers’ written statement 
referred to by Ames than upon the pamphlet by Ames him- 
self, states the occurrence as follows :** ‘‘It happen’d at Goud 
that one William Tick, a Man much addicted to the Quaker’s 
opinions and ways, call’d a Council or Assembly of some 
of his own Gang; which the Magistrate looking upon as a 
Company of Infidels, and sending for Tick, he would neither 
declare what his intention was, or in the least uncover his 
head, so he was sent into an House of Correction.’’® 

It will be noted from a comparison of Ames and Croese, in 
their account of this episode in Gouda, that Croese gives a 
very curious idea of the Quaker meeting held in Tick’s house, 
while Ames gives the first and most imporant place in Tick’s 
persecution to the ministers. It was in fact the clergy who 
wielded most vigorously the cudgels against the Quakers. It 
was doubtless the activity of Ames in and around Gouda, and 
the example of Willem Tick, which caused the Presbytery of 
Gouda at its session held in Schoonhoven, the 28th. of April, 
1659, after stating the fact that the Synod of South Holland 
was to be held in Gouda ‘‘towards the last of the approaching 
June,’’ to send to that Synod the following gravamen,— 
which was the only one brought forward by any of the mem- 
bers of the Presbytery: ‘‘Whereas the foolish fanatics 
(geesteloose geestdruvers), who give themselves at present 
the name of Queeckers, are applying themselves in many and 


84 ,Historia Quakeriana,” Amsterdam, 1695, p. 491-492, London, 1696, II, 
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various places, publicly and with all diligence, to propagate 
their soul-destroying errors, not only stealthily but also 
openly, to the disturbance of state and church and the mis- 
leading of credulous people, it is therefore inquired if it is 
not timely and needful that the Christian Synod should con- 
sider in all earnestness the means by which these seductive 
people may be not only curbed but also eradicated, so as to 
keep state and church at peace, and to prevent the ruin of the 
simple-minded.’’** At the meeting of the Classis of Gouda on 
the 10th of June, 1659, a vote was taken on the above grava- 
men, and it was voted: ‘‘Yes, that means ought to be con- 
sidered and determined upon in the Synod.’’s? 

The Synod of South Holland was held in Gouda from the 
Ist. to the 16th. of July, 1659, and the Sixth Article adopted 
by it replied to the above-mentioned gravamen of the Presby- 
tery of Gouda as follows: ‘‘This important matter having 
been considered in the fear of the Lord, it was thereupon de- 
cided by all the Presbyteries unanimously that the same is 
of the highest necessity, and the following means are con- 
sidered suitable and are determined therefor: Wherever the 
same is found to have crept in, or to have spread their nox- 
ious venom by printed pamphlets or broadsides [? charte- 
bellen], the Honorable Magistrates are to be reverently in- 
formed of it and their aid therein besought. It is also con- 
sidered needful that the ministers in their pastoral visits 
to their respective congregations—whether in connection 
with the Holy Communion service, or for other reasons— 
shall ascertain if the Quakers, by their seductive words or 
writings, had caused anywhere dismay or doubts, so that 
the people may be supplied with better instruction. Also in 
catechizing and preaching, where need is [found] therefor, 
shall the harmfulness of this evil be unfolded with all 
prudence.’’88 

Croese, after a very free and modified translation of this 
decree, remarks that ‘‘after this there was little heard of the 
Quakers.’’ But the Quakers were not thus easily silenced, as 
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is evinced by the attention paid to them in successive meet- 
ings of presbyteries and synods. The Presbytery of Gouda, 
on the 8th. of June, 1660, was informed by its president, 
Dominus Jacobus Scheperus, that ‘‘the ministers of the con- 
gregations composing the presbytery were unanimous in the 
request that the remedying of the old gravamina should be 
labored over in all earnestness and persistence, and that the 
particulars mentioned by Leiden [concerning the Socinians, 
Quakers and Coddists of Rijnsburgh] should be especially 
borne in mind.’’®® 

The Synod of South Holland, at its meeting in Rotterdam, 
from the oth. to the 22nd. of July, 1660, took up the considera- 
tion of ‘‘the gravamen of Gouda concerning the harmful and 
recently arisen sect of the Quaeckers,’’ and was reassured 
as to their progress, but besought the presbyteries to renew 
their efforts for the extinction of such an evil.®° Four years 
later (7th. to 17th. of July, 1664), the South Holland Synod, 
at its meeting in Wourden, was still busied with the ‘‘Queak- 
ers and Socinianen,’’ and mentioned Gouda as one of the 
towns which were ‘‘most greatly burdened with the same.’’ 
In the following year (7th. to 15th. of July, 1665), the Synod, 
at its meeting in Ijsselstein, had the same grievance under 
consideration and especially the suggestions of the Presby- 
tery of Gouda as to the best means of eradicating the Quakers 
and Socinians; to these suggestions the Synod replied that 
the means proposed had already been decided upon in the 
preceding meetings of the Synod. Four years later still (8th. 
to 18th. of July, 1669) the Synod, at its meeting in Schoon- 
hoven, again considered the familiar Article 5 relating to 
the Quakers and Socinians, and, says Croese: ‘‘Since the 
Legates [i. e. the committee of the Synod] had been for so 
long time imployed in this affair [1. e. in stirring up the Sates 
against the heretics] to no purpose at all, and everyone 
easily saw what it was that caus’d this delay, the further 
Prosecution of this affair was quite left off.’’ 

In this statement, Croese surely does the clerical discern- 
ment too much credit ; for, according to the Acta of the Synod 

89 Notulen Classis Gouda 8 Junij, 1660. 
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of this year, ‘‘all the presbyteries reported that they were 
putting into practice the ecclesiastical measures and efforts, 
and were appealing to the magistrates for the extinction of 
the false fanatics alluded to,—in which they are charged to 
continue; the Deputies [or Legates, as Croese’s translator 
calls them] report also that in place of the mislaid request 
[to the States]—looking towards the object mentioned— 
they had drafted a new [one] and delivered it to His Excel- 
leney, the Grand Pensionary, but that as yet [they had] re- 
ceived no decree (apostel). The Deputies are thanked for 
their efforts, and requested to continue in the same.’’® 

It is seen, then, that for more than a decade after William 
Ames and Willem Tick caused so much consternation in the 
ecclesiastical circles of Gouda, those circles were agitated by 
the discussion of ways and means of eradicating the evil of 
Quakerism. It may have been that their efforts were more 
successful than their anxiety would admit; at all events, for 
some reason or other, Quakerism did not flourish in the soil 
of Gouda, and it is not until the middle of the Kighteenth Cen- 
tury that we again meet with the city’s name in Quaker 
annals. 

The story of what occurred in Ames’s visits to the villages 
of Moordrecht and Gouderak is given in the pamphlet which 
he wrote in Rotterdam’s ‘‘mad-house,’’ in April, 1659. 
Gerard Croese makes the following brief reference to his 
visit to Moordrecht :** 

‘‘There was a town not far from Goud in the way to Rot- 
terdam; In which Ames had drawn a certain Cooper, one 
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Martin’s Son into his Society, and here this Man also one 
time inviting Ames to his house, gets together there some of 
his Neighbours to discourse of the Things of Faith; and the 
good ordering of their Lives. News of this being brought to 
the Minister of the Place, and known to others, they ran from 
every side to this house, crying out, That there was a Con- 
venticle of seditious wicked men assembled there. Which 
Tumult roused up Ames, so that he walks out in a Calm 
Mood, and very leisurely paces it along, but all of a suddain 
they fall a reproaching him with a thousand opprobrious 
terms, and handle him so at last, that if he had not betook 
himself to his heels, he had run in danger of his Life. But a 
little while after, these same Men, nothing fearing the 
violence of the Mob, reassembling in the same place again, 
some run away and told the Burgomaster, what they were a 
doing. And when they had told him what these Men had done 
heretofore, and so being indue’d to believe, that these Meet- 
ings were Conspiracies against the Common Weal and the 
peace and security of the State; he sent Sergeants and 
Officers, to take Ames and his Landlord, and carry them to 
Rotterdam; and there put them in the Bethlem-house 
(Valetudinarvum).’’ 

Ames, in his account, does not mention his conversion of 
Martinson, but says that ‘‘Martinson and his wife and six 
or seven others sometimes met in singleness of heart and fear 
of the Lord, to be taught of the Lord.The neighboring preach- 
ers tried to prevent this, and many people, old and young, be- 
gan to persecute the worshippers and slander them with 
many shamefully false charges, to call after them with ugly 
names and oaths, and throw at them filth, clods and stones. 
As this was of no avail, the preacher of the village came to 
Martinson’s house uttering various warnings and threats; 
the rude mob of this and other places raged violently against 
them,—particularly the children, who scoffed, mocked and 
vexed them; the preachers preached from their pulpits 
against them, and made the mob yet ruder. Some said they 
should be banished, others hung, others that they should be 
whipped and pelted with filth: and many of those speaking 
thus were members of church. But when even this was of no 
avail, complaint was made to the Dike-reeve, who sent his 
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officers to visit them several times and received from them a 
report different from that of their accusers. Then the 
preacher came to them again when they were meeting to- 
gether, and in much anger scolded them for leaving the true 
church; and the persecution continued. 

‘¢William Ames and another Friend, travelling that way, 
went to visit Martin Martinson, but without holding a meet- 
ing. Thereupon many of the villagers came arrogantly into 
the house mocking and threatening, depriving them of free- 
dom in their own house and obliging them to lock the doors. 
But the rude populace destroyed the doors and windows, and 
many rushed in and jeered at them. William Ames asked 
what they wanted to get or to see, and the scorners and 
roughs scolded and proved themselves outright brawlers. 
William Ames answered several of their questions, and they 
admitted that his answers were good, and that if they had 
known as much before they would not have gone so far. 
Finally, Ames and the other Friend left, and were ferried to 
the other side of the water [the River Ijssel]. But a great 
crowd of roughs followed them to the water and hooted after 
them and threw stones at them as long as they could. And be- 
eause of this shouting, &c., the preacher of the Gouwerak 
[Gouderak] came to the boat and asked them what was the 
to-do which so excited the people? William Ames answered, 
It appears that the people are not better taught. The 
preacher answered, ‘They were not accustomed to act thus 
towards honest persons; but I think you are a deceitful wolf 
coming among the sheep to devour them: therefore they 
hoot.’ Notice this: hooting, stone-throwing sheep! William 
Ames said, Prove that ; the preacher said, ‘I don’t know you’ ; 
William Ames said, Learn better manners, then, than to call 
an unknown person a wolf, &c.’’ 

After this brief and pungent colloquy, William Ames and 
the other Friend continued on their journey. But Ames wrote 
to Maertinson to request the Gouderak clergyman to fix a 
time when he would prove his charges against Ames. Maer- 
tinson went to deliver this message, but did not find the 
clergyman at home; a member of the church followed him to 
the clergyman’s house, however, and told him that if he came 
again he would help him away with the end of a rope, which 
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was what he had deserved at Moordrecht. While he was wait- 
ing for the clergyman, the latter’s sister scolded him; and 
when the clergyman returned and Maertinson gave him the 
message, the preacher scolded him, a crowd collected and 
scolded him, shouting to him: ‘‘Your spirit does not tes- 
tify !’’ A discussion with the preacher followed, concerning 
truly God-called ministers, but Maertinson said but little, 
Ames naively remarks, because the circumstances were not 
favorable. The clergyman finally said, Let Ames come next 
Sunday morning, and when the services are ended I will 
prove my charges against him before all the congregation. 
Maertinson replied that he would write this answer to Ames, 
and then returned quietly home. The people, about one hun- 
dred in number, followed him and acted like wolves and 
bears, and for about a quarter of an hour he was like prey 
unto them. They kicked him, shoved him, threw stones at 
him, etc. Some exclaimed, ‘‘ My spirit testifies that I must do 
so and so,’’ at the same time throwing clods and stones at 
him. They finally pushed him into a thorn-bush, when a 
woman took pity on him and took him into her house; she 
intended to take him across the water in her boat, but the 
wicked people forced their way into her house, and came upon 
him again and did what they pleased with him. They threat- 
ened to throw him into the water if he got in the boat; hence 
the woman let him leave her house, and it was with him as 
before until he reached the ferry-boat. Here they surrounded 
him, and one of them fell upon him and struck him violently 
with his fists. Maertinson exclaimed from time to time: 
‘What have I done to you? How is it possible that you can 
act thus?’’ They replied: ‘‘ Yea, betrayer; yea, Quaker, you 
betrayer of the people; thus you must be treated: Our spirits 
testify to it.’’ But at last he escaped from their hands, and 
reached home. 

We hear no more of Quakers or Quakerism in Gouderak: 
but we learn later that the incensed preacher of the village 
went the next day to Moordrecht and participated in the 
events which transpired there at the home of Maerten 
Maertensz. He went first to the home of the clergyman of 
Moordrecht; then, accompanied by three or four of their 
principal church members and followed by a large crowd, 
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they came to Maertinson’s house. They could not all get in 
the house: but the Moordrecht clergyman told Maertinson 
that he had warned him twice to discontinue his meetings,and 
that if he would not promise to do so now he would have to 
report him to a higher power. Maertinson refused to promise, 
and a discussion ensued, in which the preacher justified the 
people for dealing so roughly with such a heretic. ‘‘ You say 
men must act as their spirits testify, and they have done so’’; 
such was one of the clergyman’s remarks, upon which Ames 
makes the comment: ‘‘ Notice,—like preacher, like people.’’ 
When Maertinson urged them to repentance, the crowd 
mocked him, saying: ‘‘Here comes the spirit, and it must 
testify! We certainly thought that the spirit would get 
here!’’ Mocking thus, they left him. 

The next day the Moordrecht clergyman and the lay ad- 
ministrator of church property (kerkmeester) went to Rot- 
terdam and complained that the Quakers were breaking the 
peace; and three days after this, the dike-reeve’s messenger 
went to Maertinson and two of his friends and strictly for- 
bade them to hold any more meetings, threatening to put 
them in the mad-house if they did so. Maertinson replied that 
they must obey God rather than men; and the messenger said 
that they must obey the dike-reeve or go to the mad-house. 

On the last day of the week William Ames came to Moor- 
drecht again, late in the evening, but was seen by some peo- 
ple, and again a scene of brawling and violence was repeated 
at Maertinson’s house. The next day the Friends could not 
keep the people out, and so let them in and waited for the 
preacher to come and prove that Ames was a devouring 
wolf, a thief, murderer, and vagabond. It was then reported 
that the officials of Gouda were ready to arrest Ames if he 
came across the water ; and soon the dike-reeve’s messenger 
came with two assistants, arrested Ames, kept him in a 
guard-house for a time, and then took him to the Rotterdam 
mad-house. 

The Moordrecht preacher, his son and daughter, then went 
to Maertinson’s home, and slandered the Friends. Maertin- 
son’s wife remonstrated against this, and the preacher told 
her point-blank; ‘‘You are a godless pry (prv)’’; his son 
read the 13th. Chapter of Deuteronomy, and applied it to the 
Friends; and his daughter mocked them also. One week later, 
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when eight Friends were assembled in silence in Maertin- 
son’s house, to wait upon the Lord, and had been there a 
half-hour, the dike-reeve’s officers came and haled Maertin- 
son from among them out of his house, and took him in the 
evening to the Rotterdam mad-house. 

Such is Ames’s account of the ‘‘arrest of William Ames 
and Maertin Maertinson, servants of Jesus Christ; wherein 
is revealed the cruel persecution, violence and ill-treatment 
exercised by the Preachers of Moordrecht and the Gouwe- 
rak, and by many of their congregations, against Maertin 
Maertinson and his wife and their society.’’ 

The ‘‘mad-house treatment’’ did not immediately put an 
end to Quakerism in Moordrecht, nor did the civil authorities 
apply the drastic remedy of the 13th. chapter of Deuter- 
onomy which was advocated by some of the clergy—perhaps 
because they were more mindful of the 13th. chapter of 
J. Corinthians. On the other hand, the small company of 
Friends in the town evidently did not flourish. We have 
glimpses of them in two of William Caton’s letters to Steven 
Crisp, one dated ‘‘Altmore [Alkmaar], the 19th. of the 3m: 
1664,’’ in which he merely refers to having visited recently 
the ‘‘ffriends at Moort’’; the other dated ‘‘ Amsterdam, the 
7th. of 2*mo:1665,’’ in which he again refers to a recent visit 
to Moort, among other places, where he found some Friends 
‘“well & others but indifferent.’’ One last reference to ‘‘the 
Friends of Moort’’ we have in a letter from Jacobus van de 
Walle to Steven Crisp, dated ‘‘Moordt 6, Oct. 1678.’’®4 

Ames and Maertensz, having been arrested and taken to 
Rotterdam, spent the next few weeks in the mad-house before 
the civil authorities finally released them. The clergy of the 
city kept pressing for the persecution of the Quakers and 
both Dutch Reformed and Remonstrant ministers had long 
theological discussions with the two prisoners, hoping to ob- 
tain sufficient evidence against them to induce the civil au- 
thorities to deal rigorously with the hated sect; but religious 
toleration, if only for the sake of commerce, prevailed, and 
the two prisoners were released.®® 

Ames hastened to Amsterdam, where we find him about the 


94 Devonshire House Copy-book, 14-16. For Van de Walle, cf. Monograph Num- 
ber Six (“Dutch Quaker Leaders’’). 
95 Cf. Monograph Number Five (“Quakerism in Rotterdam’). 
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first of August. Caton had been holding meetings in the city 
during the winter of 1657-58, and the clergy were much dis- 
turbed by them and began again (as in 1657) to take vigorous 
action against them in the spring of 1658. Caton was called 
back for service in England at this time, and Ames was 
evidently desirous that one of them should be in Amsterdam 
in case civil persecution should begin. In a letter dated ‘‘neer 
Amsterdam,’’ the 22nd. of Sth. Month (July), 1658, Ames 
wrote to Caton as follows :°° 

‘‘Dear heart things here stand pretty well here is more 
appearance of truth than euer J saw before, and more de- 
sires toe speak with me then yet J am free toe answere, som 
subtill professors who haue seemed lambes doe now rage 
because they see it is like toe prosper, but truth is aboue 
them there is Desires in seuerall places, but about amsterdam 
J haue thoughts Cheifly for a time toe stay, for sometimes 
there are pretty large meetings in Vriesland there is desires 
that. J should Com, and in germany friendes desires is 
greatly but thou knowest this is a place w™ cannot well be 
left, therefore thy presence here would be of great esteem. 
... here are in this Country seuerall Conuinced since my 
Coming ouer and therefore it is good it be followed for meet- 
ings doe increase. ...friendes here doe dearly loue thee, and 
those in germany doe desire toe be remembered toe friends 
thy dear brother in my measure Will: Ames.”’ 

Writing to Margaret Fell three weeks later from ‘‘ Am- 
sterveen neer Amsterdam 13th 6" mo (58),’’ Ames reports :°7 
‘‘since J came ouer here are seuerall Convinced, and meet- 
ings are pretious and the work goes one, but much resistance 
J haue had by wise philosophers and professors, but it hath 
tended much toe the Confirmation of the simpel and truly 
dear heart the dreadful presence of the lord is such that it 
euevn breakes the heaten when they Com in toe oure meeting 
that they are astonished glory be untoe his name for euer- 
more.’’ ‘‘ Amsterveen’’ was the village of Amstelveen, which 
is now a suburb of Amsterdam. Ames does not mention the 
village in the body of the letter, but ina P. S. he says: ‘‘hear 
hath been severall pretty friends with me from severall 


®6 Barclay MSS., No. 5. 
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parts who are much comforted with the power of the lord.’’ 
This village is known in the literary history of the Nether- 
lands as the birthplace of Agatha Deken, December 10, 1741. 
In cooperation with Elizabeth Bekker (Wolff), Miss Deken 
wrote the first of Holland’s novels, in some of which, vestiges 
of Dutch Quakerism are found. 

The clergy were hot on the trail of Ames’s Quaker ac- 
tivities during this summer, as is evident in the minutes of 
the consistory of the Reformed Church in Amsterdam.®*® 

Ames’ side of the story is given in two letters which he 
wrote to Margaret Fell and George Fox, the first of which 
was dated Amsterdam, the 13th of 7th month (September), 
1658, and contains the following comment :°*® ‘‘the work goes 
one here moor than euer the mighty power of the lord is 
made manifest, desires in many places are begotten, and 
friendes being sensible of it, begins toe be incouraged we 
haue here a pretty large meeting of ffriendes, at present the 
power of darknes is much downe and the mouthes of the gain- 
sayers stopt, J haue had much opposion since J Came ouer by 
proffessors and philosophers and such like, but they are all 
still at present. ’’ 

To George Fox, he wrote from Harlingen the 14th of 8th 
month (October), 1658, as follows:1° ‘‘J left friends at 
amsterdam in good order, som of late are added to them, J 
left John Higgens in holland who is farr more fitt for that 
place because of his blamles Conuersation then many others 
who haue a greater name J am taking my journy towards 
Hamburgh at present yet neuertheless, if friendes, or thou, 
dost write let it be sent toe amsterdam as formerly it hath 
been.’’ 

By this time, the Amsterdam consistory had carried their 
complaint and evidence against the Quakers to the city 
magistrates, who were very leisurely in their action upon it. 
Ames accordingly seized the opportunity to make his long 
planned journey to Friesland. He went first to the Frisian 
city of Harlingen, which is interesting to the modern tourist 
both as a flourishing seaport and as standing on the site of 

98 Infra, pp. 284-91. 
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one of ‘‘the drowned cities of the Zuider Zee.’’ To the student 
of Quakerism in Holland, it is of great interest as the center 
of early Quakerism in the Eastern Netherlands, which has 
also been inundated—by the waves of modern progress—but 
which has left or found no successor to its ancient impor- 
tance. 

In the letter to Caton quoted above, Ames said: ‘‘in Vries- 
land there is desires that I should Com.’”°! Who expressed 
these desires, we do not know; but as Ames had preached in 
the Eastern Netherlands in 1657, and probably in 1656, it 
seems certain that the Frisians and Harlingers had heard 
him before, and that some of them had expressed desires 
to hear him again. At all events, he did not leave these de- 
sires long ungratified. Caton, writing to Margaret Fell from 
London, the 31st of 10th Month, 1658 (January, 1659), 
says 102 ‘“Will: Ames is passed thence [from Holland] into 
ffreezeland, and from thence he determined to passe to Ham- 
borrow..’’ 

In his letter to Fox quoted above, Ames said: ‘‘here in this 
Country (to wit vriesland) truth hath som entrance, but see- 
ing I haue been here but 2 or 3 dayes I cannot write much of it. 
... the work in these [parts] begins toe increase and some- 
thing of god is raised in many my [heart’s] desire is that 
thou with all the faithfull may pray that I may be preserued 
by his power out of all snares and baits of the enimy, that I 
may finish my testimony toe his praise.’’ 

We do not know to how many of the towns and villages in 
Friesland Ames carried his ‘‘testimony’’ at this time; for 
our next glimpse of him is in Hamburg. He had probably 
been in this city two years before—some time in 1656; for the 
Hollantse Mercurwus, published in Haarlem in January, 1657, 
has the note: ‘‘Others [of the Quakers] preaching with great 
zeal by means of an interpreter, on the Exchange in Ham- 
burg, were, by order of the magistrates, sent home again as 
perveted beings.’’ 

Of his stay in Hamburg in 1658, we have no record from 
his own hand. In his letter from Harlingen in October, quoted 


101 Letter to Wm. Caton, dated, “Neer Amsterdam, 22‘ of y® 5 mo 1658” 
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above, we find him urging Fox to have his ‘‘book too the 
Jewes’° translated and published in the ‘‘high dutch’’ 
[German] instead of in the Hebrew, for the reason that ‘‘the 
common people of the jews cannot speak hebrew, but the 
greatest part can speak high dutch. ...I believe it would be 
of far more service in high dutch than in hebrew, because 
then it would be of service not only to the jews but also for 
others; ...for if it be in hebrew, they who can read it will 
not, and they who would cannot.’”°* In the same letter Ames 
continues: ‘‘I am taking my journey towards Hamburgh 
at present.”’ 

He was evidently desirous of being supplied with 
Quaker literature in the German tongue; but it was not 
so much to the Jews as to the Mennonites of Hamburg 
that he looked for converts. He secured ten members of 
the Mennonite congregation in the city as a nucleus for 
a Friends’ meeting, and among these was Barend Roe- 
lofs (Berend Rulifs, Roelifs) who had been the pastor of 
the Mennonites in Hamburg since September, 1650, when he 
had come with his family from Sluys in the Zijpe, North 
Holland! Even more important than this clerical convert, 
was Pieter Hendricks of the neighboring town of Glickstadt, 
who became a pillar of Quakerism in Amsterdam for many 
years.?°* Caton, writing to Margaret Fell, reported :1%7 ‘‘ Will 
Ames hath bene at Hamborrow where he has had very good 
seruice Among the Baptists.’’ 

When and how Ames returned from Hamburg to Amster- 
dam, is not known; but we find him in the city in November, 
and once again in trouble with the English Church. ‘‘ Priest 
Mercer’’ of that church had launched an attack upon the 
Quakers in an effort to stir up the magistrates against them. 
Ames replied in print to this attack; and since Mercer’s 
church was the one on the door of which the paper had been 
posted in 1657, and Mercer the clergyman who had com- 


103 “A Visitation to the Jewes,”’ London, 1656, 

104 It appears to have been published in neither Latin, nor German, nor Dutch. 

105 B. C. Roosen ,,Geschichte der Mennoniten—Gemeinde zu Hamburg und 
Altena.” I, 44. 

106 Cf. Monograph Number Six (“Dutch Quaker Leaders”). 
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plained of it, his attack upon the Quakers, as well as the mag- 
istrates’ delay in dealing with them, probably stirred up the 
Reformed consistory to renewed activity against them. 

Ames’s reply was entitled ‘‘The Defence of the Innocent 
against the wicked les and revilings uttered by Priest Mer- 
cer from his pulpit in the English meeting-place in Amster- 
dam on the 20th. day of ninth month (called November), 
1658, against the people called Quakers.’’'°* The title page 
gives no place of publication or name of printer, but it calls 
the author ‘‘a Lover of Truth and Justice, which shall be 
established above all deceit, William Ames.’’ The minister 
had applied to the Quakers the words of Ezekiel, XIT. 18-19: 
‘‘Son of man, eat thy bread with quaking, and drink thy 
water with trembling and carefulness. And say unto the 
people of the land, Thus saith the Lord God... . They shall 
eat their bread with carefulness, and drink their water with 
astonishment, that their land may be desolate from all that 
is therein, because of the violence of all them that dwell 
therein.’’ Ames devoted most of his pamphlet to making 
the true application of these words to the Quakers, and he 
turned the charge upon Mercer himself who, he said, was 
possessed by the spirit of Ezekiel, as appeared from his and 
his congregation’s conduct ‘‘on the 25th. day of the 10th. 
Month (called December) when, the aforesaid preacher 
having finished his sermon in your steeple-house (gespietst 
huis), a man arose and asked if he might be permitted to 
speak to those assembled, and was dragged out, unanswered, 
by violent hands, severely beaten (swaerlijk geslaegen), 
kicked by their feet and shamefully mishandled, in the same 
manner as he had been maltreated once before in the same 
place.’ 109 

This second assault upon Ames in the English Church in 
Amsterdam, occurring as it did on Christmas Day, aroused 
his great indignation, and led him on from ‘‘a defence of 
the Innocent’’ to a vehement attack upon the preaching of 
the minister as well as upon the practice of his congregation. 
The service on this day was probably largely devoted to 

108 |, De Bescherminge der Onnoosele tegens De boose loogenens ende scheld- 
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song; and Ames devotes the last four pages of his pamphlet 
to ‘‘throwing something in the teeth of the said preacher’s 
argument which he urged in proof of the lawfulness of their 
singing David’s Psalms.’’ 

The treatment which Ames received in December was 
probably considered well deserved ; but his pamphlet in reply 
to it in February was, as has been seen, a cause of wrath and 
activity on the part of his clerical watchers. 

The Amsterdam clergy vigorously pursued the prosecu- 
tion of Ames in the spring of 1659, but found the city’s mag- 
istrates very lukewarm in the pursuit, and finally on the 
17th. of April, the public prosecutor informed the reverend 
brethren that ‘‘he had not been able to find Willem Ames, 
because he had left the city; that otherwise he would have 
proceeded against him according to law; and that he had not 
been able to learn that the Quakers had held a meeting any- 
where since Willem Ames’s departure.”’ 

It is probable that the public prosecutor was not at all 
sorry that Ames had saved him the unwelcome task of deal- 
ing with him again, by what seemed a timely departure. He 
had, in truth, left the city either for a missionary Journey 
to the towns of Southern Holland and the Rhineland, or for 
a visit to England, and we do not hear of his being in Am- 
sterdam again until the following August. Meanwhile, John 
Higgins, George Rofe, and William Caton had reached the 
city and took up Ames’s work of sustaining and increasing 
the Quaker flock. 

In August, 1659, we find Ames—on his way to or from 
Amsterdam—in Leiden. He had begun his work in this uni- 
versity city in 1656, and Caton had followed it up during 
the next two years. This stirred up the Mennonites against 
the Quaker intruders, and Ames wrote and printed in Dutch 
a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ An Answer to some EXrrors,... together 
with a few Words to some Mennonites of Leyden, who are 
found in the Way of Balak.’’!!° Balak’s ‘‘way’’ of casting 


110 Ken Antwoort tot sommige dwalingen uytgesprooken door eenige Dis- 
putanten deser werelt ...,“ no place, 1659, 4to, 8 pp.; infra, p. 240. Reprinted 
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‘‘a stumbling block before the children of Israel’’ was 
charged by Ames against ‘‘Jacob Jansz, an Arminian, the 
intermediator for some Mennonites,’’ and ‘‘ Jan Fransz, of 
the Society of the Waterland Mennonites, as I am in- 
formed.’’ 

These contentions with the Mennonites and the report 
of Quaker meetings reached the ears of Leiden’s Reformed 
clergy, who began in January, 1659, to investigate the here- 
tics and protest against them to the city authorities!" It 
was not until August 28, 1659, that these authorities took 
notice of the Quakers when the following episode as related 
in the Leiden Court Records occurred :1!? ‘‘Burgomaster 
Van der Aa relates to the court that yesterday evening 
while His Honor was walking with the secretary along the 
Hay Canal (Hooigraft), he was informed that on the Mid- 
dlemost Canal (Middelstegraft) there was a meeting of 
people belonging to a certain sect called Quaeckers, and that, 
coming before the house and finding there a great crowd of 
common people busied with breaking in its windows, he, 
the Burgomaster, having sent for the watch and bailiffs, 
to prevent further damage, entered the house in which the 
meeting was being held, and found there assembled in the 
kitchen three men and seven or eight women, and among 
them two men, one of whom is named Willem Ames, of 
England, and [the other] Willem Ryswyk of Amsterdam, 
who were said to be leaders of the aforesaid Quaeckers; and 
that, observing that the people were constantly increasing 
in number around the aforesaid house, his Honor, to pro- 
tect the said Quaeckers [i. e. Ames and Ryswyk] from fur- 
ther harm, had them taken into custody and brought to the 
Gravensteyn.’’ 

The Gravenstein is one of Leiden’s oldest buildings, stand- 
ing just behind St. Pieter’s Kerk, opposite the successor to 
John Robinson’s House, and dating from the Twelfth Cen- 
tury. It was used before 1400 as the Count of Holland’s court 
of justice, and thereafter as the city of Leiden’s court and 
prison combined. Behind it is a small square, dominated in 
older days by the scaffold—‘‘ Pain killer’’ (schoon verdrvet ), 


111 Cf. Monograph Number Six. 
112 Gerechtsdagboeken te Leiden, Actum den XXVIIJ augustus, 1659 (De 
Navorscher, 19° Jaargang, nieuwe serie, tweede Jaargang, 1869, bl. 8-10). 
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as the people called it—from which many a condemned crim- 
inal passed into eternity, listening to the silvery chimes fall- 
ing from the Stadhuis belfry and the solemn tolling of the 
Veiled Nuns’ cloister-bell. 

To this ancient and ominous building, then, were haled the 
two ‘‘Quaeckers,’’—latest and strangest of criminals. They 
immediately made representations to the Court, ‘‘and,’’ the 
record continues, ‘‘the request of the aforesaid prisoners 
to be released from their detention and [permitted] to con- 
tinue their intended journey to England, being read at the 
aforesaid meeting of the court, the court, granting the re- 
quest of the aforesaid prisoners, decreed that the same 
should be taken, late in the evening, after the departure of 
the night-boat for Delft, by the Messenger with the Rod 
and the bailiffs outside of the White Gate (Wittepoort), and 
sent by a hired boat to Delft, and forbidden henceforth to 
return within this city; also that the prisoners, having 
money, should pay the cost of their detention.’’ 

Croese refers briefly to this occurrence, as follows :118 
‘‘ Ames at last being set at liberty from this place [the luna- 
tic-asylum at Rotterdam] comes to Leyden, and there also 
going on with the same work as before, he was cast into such 
another like place, full of spiders and cobwebs, and there 
he was kept, till the Burgomaster, weary of his idleness, or 
misery and sickness, sent him away from thence. Then away 
he travels into other provinces of Holland.’’ 

An echo of this banishment of Ames from Leiden is found 
in the proceedings of the Burgomasters of Haarlem against 
Willem Tick, or Tickel, of Doesburg, Gelderland. Under 
date of November 4, 1659, the Burgomasters’ Resolutieboek 
contains the following record :114 ‘‘ Willem Tick van Duijs- 
bergh,'!® dwelling in the Wagonmakers’ Lane (Wagen- 
maeckerslaan) at the house of Casper Tuijnman (the gar- 
dener), having been summoned and made his appearance, 
was asked, if he knew, perhaps, a Quaker, Willem Amos 
[Ames] of England, declared Yes (which Amos was ex- 
pelled from the City of Leyden) and if he was a member of 


113 , Historia Quakeriana,” Latin ed., 1695, p. 494, English ed., 1696, II, 205. 
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the sect of the same, admitted Yes, and he was told to take 
off his hat, refused the same, and he was asked if he did 
not know before whom he stood, answering by a question, 
if the Law commanded the same, and after the messenger 
had taken off his hat he was led to the dock, Remained 
standing silent without speaking a word, And thus the Hon- 
orable Burgomasters observed from such things that all was 
a headstrong and gross disobedience. The Honorable Bur- 
gomasters aforesaid announced to him in facie that he was 
forbidden the City of Haarlem and its freedom, and charged 
him to leave the same within twenty-four hours, without 
returning thither under penalty of corporal punishment. 

‘‘Jan Jansen Westerhoven, [residing] in the Coningh- 
straat, having been summoned because he had been in con- 
versation with the aforesaid Willem Tick the Quaker, admit- 
ted this, but said that his views could not coincide with 
[Tick’s], and then let it be understood by his discourse that 
he was most inclined to the side of the aforesaid Galenus.11° 
He was therefore forbidden to frequent longer the company 
of Galenus, as well as that of the aforesaid Quaker, under 
penalty as above.’’ 

The magistrates of Leiden evidently feared that Ames 
might attempt to hold a Quaker meeting on board ‘‘the regu- 
lar night-boat’’ so sent him and his companion away by ‘‘a 
hired boat’’—doubtless at the two travellers’ expense—to 
Delft. There is no evidence in the archives of his stay in this 
famous city of William the Silent and Hugo Grotius. His 
expulsion from Leiden occurred on the 28th. of August, 1659, 
and he may then have travelled, as Croese states, ‘‘into other 
provinces of Holland.’’ It is probable that he spent the next 
two months in a second visit to places up the Rhine as far 
as Heidelberg; but the next authentic trace of him after 
leaving Leiden we find in a letter which he wrote from ‘‘ Bris- 
toll. 18 8" mo [October], 59.’’ This was addressed to Mar- 
garet Fell, but it contains no specific reference to his 
journey.13? 

Ames’ stay in England and Ireland this time appears to 
have lasted longer than usual, and may have been caused by 

116 Galenus Abrahamsz, to whom an immediately preceding resolution referred 
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his personal affairs, in view of the long and perilous journey 
which he had in mind for the year 1660-61. In the autumn 
of 1660, he was back again in Holland, going first to Rotter- 
dam, where the clergy were still agitating against the Quak- 
ers, and then preaching his way to Amsterdam and the cities 
between, during the winter of 1660-61. At the end of Decem- 
ber, 1660, Dominee Soestius reported to the Rotterdam con- 
sistory that William Ames ‘‘had left the city for Amster- 
dam’’;'® and a fortnight later, Caton wrote to Fox that 
Ames had gone to Leiden and then to Rotterdam, ‘‘ where 
he is at present, but I expect his return the next week if the 
Lord will.’’119 

Leiden was the scene of Quaker persecution at the time; 
-hence, first Ames and then Caton hastened to it. Word came 
to Caton in Leiden, a few days after this, to meet Ames in 
Haarlem, where persecution was still endemic, and where 
the two missionaries ‘‘had a larg Meeting Among some of © 
the eminentest professors in the Country [Caton’s letter to 
Fox continues] And we had free Lyberty largly to declare 
the Truth Among them, without Interruption, And that was 
to be Admired, for some that were there were knowne to be 
very Contentious disputants, And when we were clear and 
free, we passed Away in peace, but after [w]e were gone we 
vnsterstood that their was much strife Among themselues, 
and that they [blam]ed one Another much for not speaking, 
but y® power of the Lord was ouer them all so next day Will: 
and I parted againe....’’ 

Caton’s letter continues: ‘‘He [Ames] went towards Ley- 
den City and I came to this place [Amsterdam], And yester- 
night I vnderstood that when Will: had a Meetting in the 
afo[resaid] City, (where there Colledge is,) that A principle 
Officer of the City came to y* Meetting & brooke it vp, vpon 
the night time; And the next day the ffriends of the house 
were R... red to Appear before the Magistrates, first the 
woman and then the man, And they were exceeding Ridged 
[rigid] & perverse. And at the first ordered them to depart 
the City within four & twenty houres & not to Continue 
within the Lybertyes of it, nor neuer to returne to it againe, 

118 Cf. Mongraph Number Five. 
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&e. yet neuerthelesse before they parted they Concluded that 
if the ffriend would promisse them to haue noe more Meet- 
tinges at his house, And that he would honour them w™ his 
hatt, with such like Conditions that then they would suffer 
him to stay in the City; But they did not then absolutely de- 
termine the thing but referred it vntill tomorrow, which is the 
day they haue appointed for him to come before them Againe. 
Heretofore they haue done very wickedly in y* City in 
[banish Jing of ffriendes out of it, and in takeing their mony 
from them yn [when?] A poore weaue [r and his?] wife & 
seuerall smale Children that were Inhabitants in the City 
did they [banish?] for suffering Meettinges to be at their 
house, And it is like that they will yet doe very ...if the Lord 
restrain them not, William passed from thence towards Rot- 
terdam....’’ 

Caton, in his letter to Fox, had said that Ames intended to 
‘“stay but little longer in these parts [Holland] if the Lord 
preserve him in his Lyb[erty out of?] the hands of vnreason- 
able men, for he is pressed in spirit to hasten towards the 
plthe Palatinate] in Jermany.’’ Fox accordingly wrote 
Ames the following note, which not only encouraged him to 
visit the Palatinate again, but to reach out much farther in 
his sowing of the seed. ‘‘Dear William,’’ he wrote, ‘‘thou 
hast a fine compass in Holland and Germany, and under the 
prince of Palatin’s government: and there is a seed in 
Poland that desires Friends. So in the seed be faithful, which 
is immortal, and is the heir of the world where there is no 
end And so, in that be faithful, and spread the truth over that 
part of the world: for the Lord hath a vine and a mountain 
to be set up that aways, and a standard and ensign held out to 
other nations. So, in the power of the Lord God, and his 
wisdom and seed, the Lord God Almighty preserve thee! 
Cat ns 

Returning from Leiden to Amsterdam, and taking John 
Higgins as a companion, Ames travelled up the Rhineland to 
visit the new converts to Quakerism and the Elector Palatine 
in their interest. Of this visit, Sewel and Croese give the 
following brief accounts :1° ‘‘ Now whilst William Ames was 


120 Sewel, Amsterdam, 1717, p. 249, N. Y., 1844, I, 253; Croese, Latin ed., 1695, 
pp. 529-30, English ed., 1696, II, 234-35. 
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in the Palatinate, he got acquaintance with the Baptists 
(Doopsgezinden) at Kriesheim, a town not far from Worms; 
and among those people he found so many listeners that some 
families became his fellow-believers, and under much opposi- 
tion (veele tegenheden) stood fast in their new faith until 
the settlement of Pennsylvania in America, when they de- 
parted thence all together (gezamentlyk); and they soon 
recognized that their longing towards that land was to be 
attributed to Divine Providence; for not long after their 
departure, war began in Germany, and the Palatinate was 
most pitifully laid waste by the French, while thousands of 
people were bereft of all their possessions and reduced to 
poverty.”’ 

Croese is more interested in Ames’s visit to the Electoral 
Prince in Heidelberg, but has the following brief reference 
to Crisheim: ‘‘When Ames had left the Court and City, he 
wanders over the Countrey, and there makes several Essays 
to promote his Design, but it came to nothing; and there- 
fore he returns to Holland. But having afterwards taken 
Two of his Companions along with him, to wit, Bat and 
Higginson [these are Catano and Higginsio in the Latin; 
i. e. Caton and Higgins] he goes again for the Palatinate, 
and addrest himself to the Prince. ...So they went their 
ways elsewhere but yet kept in this part of the Countrey, 
and followed their design, and after many windings and 
turnings, found some Countrymen at Kuircheim, near 
Wormes, whom, after they had for some time heard them, 
they brought over to their way [disciplinam] and this was 
all they could, after all their indefatigable Labour and Toil, 
effect and bring about.’’ 

Leaving John Higgins in the Palatinate to return later 
to Amsterdam, Ames set forth in the spring of 1661 on his 
long projected visit to eastern Germany, Bohemia and 
Poland. He was accompanied by Jan Hendricks, a ‘‘con- 
vinced Friend’’ of Worms and Krisheim, because the 
Friends of Krisheim could not bear to see him depart alone 
on such a difficult and perilous journey. 

In preparation for the visit, Ames and Caton had printed 
and sent from Amsterdam ‘‘a very considerable partiall 
[parcel] of bookes to Hambrough for to be sent from thence 
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into Highduchland The Reasons concerning our Meetings’! 
are printed in Ducth [sic], with that paper w™ camd last 
from thee [George Fox] in M. Fells letter 1?* though it came 
to late to be printed with the Reasons, soe the Generall 
Epistle to all people vpon Earth 1% being in the presse it 
was ordered to be joyned to that.’ ’!4 

This literature should logically have been printed in Ger- 
man also; but Ames evidently believed that he could make 
better arrangements for having this done in Hamburg than 
in Amsterdam, or he may have been informed of Dutch 
residents in ‘‘Highduchland’’—Mennonites and others— 
who still used their mother tongue. His companion was, 
significantly, a Dutch Quaker, Jan Hendricks of Worms and 
Krisheim. Writing to Margaret Fell from Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, Ames says:1% ‘‘T was som time with oure dear 
friends there [in the Palatinate], and was with the prince 
who shewed more friendship than ever, but because I doe 
think that my dear bro: W: C: hath giuen thee an account 
of passages, I omitt perticulars;...I have an honest man 
with me, a friend of Palatine, who could not be Cleare to 
let me pass alone.”’ 

It is possible that the two travellers journeyed due north 
from Heidelberg across the width of western Germany to 
the North Sea coast; but it seems more probable that they 
returned down the Rhine to Amsterdam, and sailed thence 
across the Zuider and North Seas to the mouth of the Elbe 
River. Here they landed at a port not far from Hamburg 
which rejoiced in the name of Glickstadt (Fortunate City). 


121 George Fox’s “Something concerning Silent Meetings,” 1657, folio; a copy 
of this tract in either “Ducth” or German does not appear to have been pre- 
served. 

122 This was probably Fox’s “A Paper sent forth into the World,” London, 
1654, 4to; the Dutch edition was entitled, , Een Papier, In de Werelt uytgeson- 
den,“ no place or date, 4to, 5 pp. 

123 This was Fox’s “An Epistle To all People on the Earth; and the Ignorance 
of all the World, both Professors and Teachers,” London, 1657, 4to; the Dutch 
edition was entitled ,,Een Sendbrief aen alle Volkeren op der Aerde ende de on- 
wetenheid van de geheele wereld, beide belijders ende leeraars,“ no place, 1661, 
4to. 

124 A letter from Caton to Fox, dated Amsterdam, 8th. of lst. Month, 1660 
[March, 1661]; Swarthmore MSS., I, 415. 

125 Devonshire House, “Early MSS.’’; Barclay MSS., No. 2. 
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Ames had the good fortune here to convert to Quakerism 
two Dutch-Danish-1**German men, named Heyndrick Pieters 
and Pieter Heyndricks. The latter was the son of the former 
—receiving in good Dutch fashion the first name of his father 
as his own last name; and the father was a shoemaker, the 
son a baker. They were forced to flee from Gliickstadt 
because of their Quakerism, and were also expelled from 
Leiden the following summer.'”’ Pieter Heyndricks, or Hen- 
driks, became in later years one of the pillars of Quakerism 
in Amsterdam.1?® These men and their families appear to 
have been the only recruits made by Ames in Gliickstadt, 
nor were any more made by his successors.!”° 

Passing on to Hamburg, Ames found himself for probably 
the third time in that famous seaport. During the interval 
since his last visit, some prominent citizens had come over 
to the Quakers; and a few months before, the city council 
had passed an ordinance that all Quakers should depart 
from City and District within the space of four days. The 
growth of Quakerism which had been started by Ames in 
1658 (or 1656) was not crushed by this ordinance, for a score 
of years later (in 1682) Roger Longworth was able to organ- 
ize a Half-Yearly Meeting of the Friends in Fredrikstad 
and Hamburg. At this time, the call of Pennsylvania was a 
far stronger motive of exile than was persecution at home, 
and Longworth and Penn were able to lure a half-dozen 
families from Hamburg to the Dutch Quaker settlement at 
Germantown.!*° 

Attracted probably by the possibility of converting the 
‘¢Bohemian Brethren’’ to Quakerism, Ames journeyed from 
Hamburg far up the Elbe into western Bohemia and then 


126 The contemporary Quakers referred to “gluckstadt” as “belonging to the 
king of denmarke.” 

127 Cf, Monograph Number Six (“Dutch Quaker Leaders, 1665-1800”). 

128 [bid. 

129 George Fox and Jan Claus passed through the town in 1677, but were in- 
terested only in its “monument of y® Earle of Ranseuny” (the Graf von 
Ranzau, who had defended Gliickstadt against besiegers in the Thirty Years 
War)! 

130 Cf. Monographs Number Two (“William Penn and the Dutch Quaker 
Migration to Pennsylvania”) and Number Seven (“Persecution of the Quakers in 
the Netherlands and Germany”). 
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by a wide sweep through central and eastern Bohemia into 
Silesia. Here, in the neighborhood of Breslau, he appears 
to have attempted to convert to Quakerism the Boehmenists 
and Schwenkfelders of Lauban (or Liiben) and Zittau, and 
to have succeeded with at least two interesting families 
named Prache and Matern. Hilary or Hilarius Prache, the 
patriarch of the flock, was ‘‘a priest’’ (probably a Lutheran 
clergyman) ; and his son-in-law, Johannes Matern, was uni- 
versity-trained with the intention of also becoming a clergy- 
man, but because of heretical tendencies, he became a school- 
teacher instead. They gave up their pulpit and school a few 
years later, and journeyed with their families by aid of the 
Netherlands Quakers to England, where they found employ- 
ment in Quaker publishing and teaching.1*! After Pennsyl- 
vania was founded, the widows Prache and Matern with 
some of the third generation went on across the Atlantic 
and settled in the Quaker colony. 

Turning northwest, Ames journeyed through the Province 
of Brandenburg to its capital, Frankfurt-an-der-Oder, about 
fifty miles due east of Berlin. From this place, in April, 1661, 
he wrote a letter to Margaret Fell, which gives the follow- 
ing sketch of his journey :*°* ‘‘dear sister, thine this day 
I haue receiued dated in London the 6. of y* first mo. which 
is noe small refreshing to me in a strange land where wicked- 
nes abounds... Since I came out of the palatinate (where I 
was some time with oure dear friendes there, and was with 
the princess [? the prince] who shewed more friendship 
then euer, but because I doe think that my dear bro: W.C: 
hath giuen thee an account of passages, I omitt the perticu- 
lars; I haue trauelled through many dominions and through 
bohemia, but the power of darkness hath the possession of 
al, the people are generally slaues within and without, when 
I haue told them of the wickednes of theire priests they 
confes it, and confes the wickednes of theire rulers, and 
theire owne wickednes, and confes to the truth, but say they 
we must doe as oure lords will haue us, or else we may not 


131 Cf. Monographs Number One (‘‘Willem Sewel of Amsterdam,” pp. 49-54), 
and Number Two, pp. 347-352, 415). 

132 Tt is dated “ffriinckfurt vpon the oder, in Brandenburgh 13%. 2". mo 1617 
[sic]; Barclay MSS., No. 2. 
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line here, for we are theires, we must both doe and beleeue 
as they will haue vs; and with this spirit is the multitudes 
guided, that my soule is euen grieued to see it, in this Citty 
I haue been aboue 2 weeks, a towne like Sodom, the wicked- 
nes is hard to be mentioned; truth is acknowledged by som, 
but they are not worthy of it; this Citty borders vpon Poland, 
which is the place intended when I came from the Palatine, 
yet not this side of the country, therefore to morrow I intend 
to take my Journy by water towards Dantzick, and that 
side of Poland which at present lyes vpon me; trauilling is 
difficult ; yet the lord hath preserved me hitherto I haue an 
honest man with me, a friend of palatine, who could not be 
cleare to let me pass alone,—my soule is filled with praises 
to the lord because he saueth his people, though he suffereth 
the enimy to a [torn] flict vs, yet he giueth power in the in- 
ward man to them who trust in him; let thy prayer be to 
god that I may be preserued vnspotted for many snares 
hath the Satan laide, to ensnaer my soule, but hitherto hath 
the lord deliuered me out of them all, and for he [torn] 
knowes my whole trust is in him, and his presence is my 
whole delight. my dear loue to thy daughter M. and H. ff. 
[Henry Fell] and the rest of friends with thee; thy dear 
brother in the measure of life which neuer ends. 


W™. Ames.”’ 


This letter was sent to Amsterdam to be forwarded by 
William Caton, who enclosed it with one written by himself 
to Margaret Fell, under date of ‘‘ Amsterdam the 26 of the 
second mo. 61.’’ In this letter, Caton says :1°8 

‘‘Dear M. since the sealeing vp of my Letter for England 
I haue euen now Receiued this Acceptable Letter for thee, 
I tooke speciall care of thine to get it to him [William Ames] 
though he was farre Remote in A strang Land; And likewise 
it was vpon me to be diligent in Letting him know (Accord- 
ing to his yearnest desire) how it was with ffriends in Eng- 
land. I haue little to acquaint thee with at present besides 
what I have writt to E.B. [Edward Burrough] which I desire 
y’ thou may haue A sight of. dear W. A. desires me to giue 
dear G. [George Fox] an Account of those things which he 


133 Barclay MSS., No. 2. 
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hath here writt to thee; but of that I shall discharg my selfe 
by refferring it to thee, hopeing that yo" will not be farre 
distant at thy receipt hereof.’’ 

After Ames returned to Amsterdam, he wrote a letter to 
George Fox, dated ‘‘aneserdam the 3" of the 7" mo. 1677 
[1661],’’ which gives the following account of his long jour- 
ney from the Palatinate to northeastern Germany and 
Poland :1** ‘‘from thence [the Palatinate] I passed towards 
bohemia and it was vpon me to search the Country [torn] 
went but I found it as if it were wholly shutt vp, and an 
emnity raysed in most people against the very name of 
quakers; for that wicked report [of James Nayler?] was 
spread ouer all the Countryes in print, but I had many oper- 
tunityes to declare the truth but though seuerall Confesse 
it to be truth yet it had soe littel entrance vpon them and 
effected soe littel with them that I shall omitt to enlarge vpon 
that; the inhabitants of these Countryes are as theire [sev- 
eral words torn] subiects and luthers rulers, luthers sub- 
iects [torn] in bohemia [Brethren?] dwell (as alsoe in most 
other papists dominions) but papists and Jewes, amongst 
whome I had littel seruice but passed through towards Bran- 
denburgh and soe into pomerania to take shipping for dant- 
zick, and when I came thither in a short time I was much 
knowne and had very great seruice in that place and the first 
meeting I had there, was in the field and pretty large and still 
and seuerall thear are Conuinced, afterwards we had another 
meeting in a wood, but after that we got a house to meet in. 

‘After this we past (for it is to be vnderstood that in all 
this Journy I had a friend of the Pfaltz with me, for they 
were not at all free that I should goe alone) towards Poland, 
about 6 or 7 schore myle vp into the Country, and had seruice 
at seuerall [torn] es amongst baptists, but they are a very 
wicked people, not withstanding theire profession and the 
inhabitants of Poland are much like vnto the Ireish people, 
being enclined and [torn] notively soe but also liuing in all 
wickedness, and especially drunckennes, adultery and mur- 
der. [torn] hear are many of them called gentlemen who 
through the warrs haue lost theire estates and haue a law 
that if a gentleman killeth his subiect there can be noe more 
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demanded of him, but 2 rich [Reichs] daelders, which is less 
then 10° and they who are tolerated by a law to [torn] sub- 
iects, doe rather chuse to kill strangers to get what they haue 
if they can light vpon them: and after I had sounded forth 
the truth amongst such who could vnderstand me (to witt 
the [torn]) I returned againe towards dantzick, being clear 
of that Country (as Iam at present).’’ 

Just who the Poles were who could understand Ames when 
he ‘‘sounded forth the truth,’’ a defect in the manuscript of 
his letter prevents us from knowing. But that he had some 
success even among this ‘‘ barbarous people’’ is evident from 
the fact of subsequent persecutions of Quakers in Poland, 
and the efforts of William Penn in 1676, and of Roger Long- 
worth during the next decade, to procure toleration for 
them.135 

The city of Danzig, at the time of Ames’s visit and until 
1793, when it was annexed to the kingdom of Prussia, was a 
free city under the suzerainty of the king of Poland; hence, 
Ames used it as his headquarters for an expedition into the 
interior of Poland, hoping to bring its Mennonites over to 
Quakerism. Failing in this, he succeeded in ‘‘convincing’’ 
some of the citizens of Danzig and in bringing upon them and 
himself official investigation and persecution. The account 
which he gives of this comes to us in two letters which he 
wrote to George Fox, the first of which was dated at ‘‘ Dant- 
zick the 1* day 4° mo. [June], 16— [1661],’’ and is as fol- 
lows :18¢ 

‘‘dear George whome the lord hath raised vp to be as a 
father of many peopel that through his power, vertu strength 
counsell and wisdom of the liuing god which dwelleth in thee 
many might be begotten vnto him thearfore, for euer praised 
be his name who hath raised thee vp to make knowne the 
way of life, the eternall riches of his graces vnto vs who sate 
in darknes, and vnder the shaddow of death, that oure feet 
might be guided into the way of peace and blessed shall they 
be, who despise not thy instruction, and stumbeleth not at 
thy reproofe. 


135 Cf. Monograph Number Two, pp. 73, 354. 
136 Barclay MSS., No. 8; addressed: “ffor George Fox the elder These”; en- 
dorsed: “W ems to g ff 1661. london.” 
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‘‘T haue ben in this place about 16 dayes, and haue ben 
refreshed in the seruice which I haue had though few receiue 
my testimony, yet some are conuinced and a loue is raised 
in them towards me, the last first day I was at a meeting of 
baptists, which I beleeue consisted of seuerall hundreds 
whear I had good seruice, in few words which I spoke 
amongst them and withall put forth a seasonabel query of 
the teacher of them and desired an answere but he would 
not be perswaded to answer, though they confessed that my 
behaviour was noe otherwise then like a Christian, notwith- 
standing with hard speeches to theyre hearers they endea- 
voured to driue them out that they might not hear what was 
spoken, but afterward seuerall of them came to me, which 
all condemned theire preachers carriage towards me, that 
day, and here are seuerall enquireing but as yet we cannot 
[haue] a place to appoint a meeting in, for som who are 
somewhat conuinced are possessed with fear, and they who 
would haue not the conueniency yet I hope the lord will make 
way for it, here is alsoe an other sort of baptists, who haue 
giuen out speeches that if I had com amongst them they 
would haue answered me, vnto whose meeting if ye lord will 
tomorrow I intend to goe, and I finde my selfe clear of the 
place if the lord will I intend to visit seuerall other cittyes 
where meetings of baptists are which at present most lyes 
vpon me and then to pass into poland, if the lord makes way, 
though this Country of pruisia, where I am, is alsoe vnder 
his dominion, and my intent is if the lord will to search the 
Country to see whether truth may enter or not. 

‘“<T question not but thou hast heard of the prince of pala- 
tines behauiour towards me, which was very friendly, thear- 
fore I omitt that a this time, and as I came from thence and 
trauelled through the Countryes, I had seuerall opertunityes 
to declare the truth, but found none who were in a Capacity 
to receiue it, for though they confessed most that what I 
spake was truth and that theire priests and teachers were 
wicked, yet they were not at all mooued at it, but concluded 
it must be soe and it could be noe otherwise, for theire magis- 
trats would haue it soe, and they must be subiect to them, 
soe there is not a hunger in them after god, soe this much 
from him who dearly and actiuely loueth thee 


W™ Ames.’’ 
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The other letter Ames wrote to Fox after his return to 
Amsterdam, under date of ‘‘the 3” of the 7" mo. [Septem- 
ber] 1677 [1661]’’; it gives the following account of his 
journey :'°7 ‘‘[torn] eorge I formerly vnderstanding that 
oure dear brother William Caton had giuen thee an account 
of passages in my trauells, did omitt to write vnto thee soe 
largely my selfe as otherwise I should and ought to haue 
don; but I vnderstanding thy desire in thy last to W.C. I shall 
theare [fore] proceed to giue thee a brief account; as fol- 
loweth: ... but when I [torn] thither the citty [Danzig] 
was as it were filled with the noise of vs, but the chief occa- 
sion of it was the [torn] magistrates (after I was gone 
towards Polande) had sought for me, and had interrepted 
seuer [all: torn] which were sent out of holland to me, with 
a pretty great percell of bookes in Dutch [torn] enimys were 
vsed against me, what the magistrates would doe with me 
if they got me; [ ] to the counsell of the Lord, I 
took the interrepting of the bookes and letters as [ ] 
occasion giuen for me to goe to them first, which accordingly 
I did, but was not permitted to apeare before them all, but 
sent to one of the burger meesters houses, to stay there till 
he Came, and when he Came with another, he was at first 
somthing rough, but the lord gaue me such vtterance and 
dominion ouer theire spirits, before we parted they seemed 
very friendly asking simpely the truth of many thing where 
with we were slaundered; soe after long discours they re- 
stored my letters to me, and did seem to be Confounded that 
they had broke them open, but my bookes they said I should 
not haue, fearing I would spread them, but I desired they 
would let me haue one which they bid me take, but after a 
little longer discourse, he bid me take soe many as I would, 
then I tolde him I should distribute them if they gaue me 
more then that one (for that was one newly printed which 
[I] desired to see and tolde them I thought not to part with 
it there)!3 he saide I might take them not withstanding 
which I did, and instead of being churlish and stubborn, they 
rose vp from theire seats to conduct me out of the house con- 
trary to the expectation of such who would haue reioyced 
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in my ruine, but after I was come free from them, great 
was the dominion of truth, and such who before feared to 
speake with me were glad of the opertunity and they who 
were Conuinced were strengthened (as thou mayest Judge) 
and bookes much inquired for, soe being Cleare in the sight 
of God and seing it not conuenient for me to stay longer in 
that place, at that time, I took shipping for holland I was 
alsoe with one of the Chiefe priests of that citty and had 
much conferrence. 


WILL AMES.’’ 


A contemporary non-Quaker account of Ames’s experi- 
ences in Danzig at this time comes to us from Benedict Figk, 
one of the city’s clergymen. In an appendix which he wrote 
for his German version of Richard Blome’s ‘‘ Fanatick His- 
tory,’”9° Higk tells the story as follows:14° The Eixamina- 
tion of some Quakers at Dantzig. Vice-President of the 
Council, Joachim Schrader, summoned a certain Wilhelm 
Ames before him on the 15th of July, 1661; Ames appeared 
‘‘with covered head,’’ and in response to questions stated 
that he had arrived in the city about five weeks before, in 
company with a German peasant who was a fellow-believer 
(welcher sees Glaubens sez), Johann Hendricksen, of 
Worms; that they had come from the Palatinate by way 
of Stettin; that he had found none of his profession here; 
that when he had desired to ask some questions in the 
churches of the city, the ministers had prevented him from 
doing so; that he had been to Thorn a few days before, ‘‘to 
see the land and the people’’; that he believed there were 
a few Quakers at Hamburg; and that he would return to 
England at the first opportunity. He also explained the 
origin of the name, and several of the beliefs, of the Quakers. 
Andres Robin,*! the Quaker’s host, then exhibited a small 
package marked W. A., and a letter addressed to Ames, 
together with some Fieden [? Feathers, quills ?] bound up 


139 London, 1660. 

140 , Historia Fanaticorum,” no place or date (Danzig, 1661?), 2nd. ed., Frank- 
furt-am-Main, 1701 (Appendix I, pp. 67-71). 
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with spices and various printed materials. The letter, which 
had been written to Ames from the Netherlands, was re- 
turned to him, as was also one copy of each printed paper, 
all the rest of the printed matter being retained by the Vice 
President. The last named ordered Ames to clear out of here 
(packen von himnen) at the earliest opportunity, and he 
promised to do so; and thereupon, ‘‘with covered head,’’ he 
departed. 

The Quaker meeting which Ames thus founded in Dan- 
zig continued a precarious existence for sixty years (from 
1661 to 1721), and even became after 1683 the center of a 
Yearly Meeting. But militarism'*? and constant persecu- 
tion’** finally harried the Danzig Quakers into exile, poverty 
and death, and the meeting gathered by Ames disappeared. 

From these several sources, Ames’s route is traced from 
Frankfurt-on-the-Oder to Stettin (83 miles north-east of 
Berlin), the later capital of the Prussian province of Pome- 
rania, but then belonging to Sweden; thence through Pome- 
rania to Danzig (about 300 miles north-east of Berlin) ; and 
from Danzig into Poland at least as far south as Thorn, 
and back again to Danzig. After this extensive journey by 
land, he and his Rhineland companion were doubtless re- 
joiced to go by ship through the Baltic and North Seas back 
to Amsterdam. This, however, was a very long, rough voy- 
age in those days, and we should welcome an account of its 
details—which is lacking.1*4 

Thus literally and valiantly did William Ames act upon 
the motto of the Quaker ‘‘Publishers of Truth,’’ which 
George Fox had given them: ‘‘Let all nations hear the 
sound [of Truth] by word or writing. Spare no place, spare 


142 A six years’ war between Sweden and Poland and four neighboring states 
was ended by a truce declared in 1660, just before Ames’s arrival; but a war 
between Sweden and Brandenburg, and the “Great Northern War” (1700-1721) 
between Sweden and Russia involved Danzig and its ships and citizens through- 
out most of the two generations. 

143 Cf. Monograph Number Seven. 

144 A far-travelling successor of Ames, Roger Longworth, made the voyage in 
June, 1682, from Amsterdam via Harlingen to Danzig; on his return, he 
travelled by land from Danzig via Stettin, Wismar, Liibeck and Fredrickstad, 
thence probably by land to Harlingen and by sea to Amsterdam (Cf. Monograph 
Number Two, pp. 362f). 
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no tongue nor pen.’’ His pen, as well as his voice, found 
work to do, even on these long, weary miles of travel. There 
is extant an open pamphlet which Hendricks probably trans- 
lated for him into Dutch, and which he published in Danzig, 
as a printed message of farewell to those whom he had ad- 
dressed in person. ‘‘ My worthy brothers, sisters and friends, 
for whom I have labored according to the will of God,’’ it 
begins ;1*° and in it, as he turns westward from the eastern- 
most point of his journey, he pours forth fervent appeals 
and admonitions to them, and prayers to God for their tem- 
poral and eternal welfare. 

But even though he had himself been sustained by the 
conviction that he was doing God’s work, there are evidences 
in his letters that he sometimes experienced in his exceed- 
ingly difficult task, and as a very strange stranger in a very 
strange land, a feeling of loneliness and homesickness. For 
example, writing to Margaret Fell, ‘‘the nursing mother 
of Quakerism,’’ for whom he cherished an especially strong 
affection, he said:1** ‘‘dear sister, thine this day I haue 
receiued dated in London the 6. of y° first mo. which is noe 
small refreshing to me in a strange land where wickednes 
abounds. thy loue is dear, and blessed are they who doe 
abide in thy loue, and keepeth the bond of loue, peace and 
vnity which thou art in, my dear sister, my heart is full and 
the endless fountaine of our father’s loue floweth forth to 
thee, for in the eternall I am engaged to thee, thou hast 
travailed for me and hast been a nursing mother to me 
therefore how shall I forget thy loue; the lord hath giuen 
thee a dicerning spirit whereby thou knowest that my soule 
loueth thee.’’ 

Writing again to Margaret Fell, he said :147 ‘‘dear heart 
J haue been in this Country about eight or nine weekes, and 
truly if it were not that the mighty powerfull presence of 
the lord was with me (which not only friends but likewise 


145 |, Myne waarde Broeders, Zusters, en Vrinden, voor den welken ik na den 
wille Gods gearbeyd hebbe,” Danzig, 1661, 4 to, 2 pp. 

146 Dated at “ffranckfurt vpon the oder, in Brandenburgh 13%, 2%. mo 
[April], 1617 [1661];” Barclay MSS., No. 2. 

147 Dated at Amsterdam “12‘ 6 moneth” [August, 1661?]; Barclay MSS., 
126. 
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enimyes are made toe feele and Confess) friends might 
think J was not owned of friends in england, because not one 
letter haue J receiued since J came over except one from 
William Caton, although there is something of Consernment 
which som at london ought not toe be silent in for the truthes 
_ sake, and vnto whom toe Jmpart these things J know not 
except it be toe thee or William Caton. ... the work of the 
lord is like toe be great on this side the seas, but for, pass- 
ages J refer thee toe this inclosed and W:C: J am vpon 
passing for england and my desire is greatly toe see thee, but 
when or how it will be accomplished J know not, but J should 
reloyse toe here from thee, remember my deare and vnfeined 
love toe all friends about thee 
thy dear brother 
W :” Ames”’ 


To George Fox, he wrote :'*8 ‘‘J cannot express the loue 
wis towards thee and the rest of my dear brethren and sis- 
ters; often doe J receiue refreshment through the remem- 
brance of thee... J haue longed toe hear from thee, for J 
haue not receiued one letter from thee since J came ouer 
but nevertheless the remembrance of thee is refreshing and 
strength vnto me... let me heare from thee as often as thy 
freedom [from gaol] and opertunity will serue.’’ 

Back in Amsterdam by June, 1661, Ames and Hendricks, 
accompanied this time by Caton, set forth on another visit 
to the Rhineland. This was the second time in 1661 that Ames 
had been there, having left in the spring, as has been seen 
above, for his journey to eastern Germany.**® 

Travelling down through Gelderland and Kleefland, where 
they made strenuous efforts for Mennonite converts,’° they 
passed on to the county and town of Meurs (or Mors) and 
appealed to the Count de Wied for religious toleration of his 
heretical subjects.1°! Thence by way of Cologne!®? to Krefeld, 


148 Barclay MSS., No. 10. 

149 For the details of this journey of six months through the Rhineland, see 
Monograph Number Two (“William Penn and the Dutch Quaker Migration to 
Pennsylvania”), Chapters III and IV, passim. 

150 Jbid., pp. 168f. 

151 [bid., pp. 192f. 

152 [bid., p. 192. 
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they probably visited and increased the little band of Quak- 
ers at the latter place.t>? Next followed a prolonged stay 
among the Quakers in Krisheim,’** and a series of extraor- 
dinary visits to the Elector Palatine at Heidelberg in search 
of religious toleration..®> At Mannheim, attempts were made 
to convert to Quakerism ‘‘a sort of Baptists, who lived to- 
gether as one family and had their goods in common.’”5* And 
finally to Alzey, where they made another appeal for tolera- 
tion, this time to the governor of Rhein-hessen.'** 

The end of Ames’s visit to Heidelberg and Krisheim and 
his return to Amsterdam are recorded by Caton as follows: 
‘‘ About that time we were very busie in answering several 
Books that were extant in High Dutch against the Truth and 
Friends. The Answers to which we had intended to have 
Printed there, but the Printers fearing the Reproof of the 
Clergy, durst not Print them for us in that City; then we 
departed from thence, and returned again to Friends at 
Kriesheim; and when we had stayed some time with them, 
W. A. determined to return again for Amsterdam, there to 
get the aforesaid Books Printed ;15° and in due time he took 
his leave of Friends there, and I went along with him to a 
place called Alstone, where... we took leave of each other in 
the endearedness of our Father’s Love, and he [W. A.] went 
for Holland, and I returned to Kriesheim again.”’ 

The winter of 1661-62 was a plague-stricken one in Am- 
sterdam, and Ames remained there throughout, doing what 
he could to comfort and encourage his ‘‘Friends’’ and to 
spread and defend ‘‘the Truth’’ by spoken word and printed 
pamphlets.1°® For the service of the Friends, he wrote letters 
entitled ‘‘Worthy Friends, in that which is eternal, I greet 
you all together’’;1® ‘‘Friends, hold fast to the Truth’? ;}% 


153 [bid., pp. 191, 193. 

154 Ibid., pp. 262-67, 273f, 276. 

155 Ibid., pp. 264, 267-76. 

156 Ibid., pp. 271f. 

157 Tbid., pp. 264, 287. 

158 Supra, pp. 67f. 

159 Infra, pp. 233ff. 

160 ,,Waarde Vrinden, in dat gene .’twelk eeuwig is, groet ik u_ lieden 
alt’samen,” no place or date, 4to, 1 p. 

161 ,Vrinden, hout de Waarheid,” no place or date, 4to, 1 p. 
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‘<To Friends in Holland or Elsewhere on this side of the 
Sea: Ye who are called by the Lord.’’!® 

He himself fell ill, though not of the plague, it would seem. 
Whatever his illness, it left him unusually weak, as appears 
from a letter of Caton to Margaret Fell dated, Amsterdam, 
the 18th. of 2nd. Month (April), 1662, in which is the item :!® 
‘< J suppose thou mayest haue heard of dear William Ames 
weaknesse, which J hope is prittie well ouer J have not seen 
him since my returne, for y® night before J came to this 
Citie was he gone toward ffriesland.’’ A postscript to this 
letter reports the publication of the Friesland Proclamation 
against the Friends, and adds the remark: ‘‘And thither 
is Will Ames gone with another friend from hence not know- 
ing of this proclamation for it is very lately come forth, 
And truly if he be deliuered out of their hands so as wholly 
to escape them it will be as great a wonder to some, as Dan- 
iels deliuerance was, from y*® mouthes of y*® Lyons.’’ 

He returned safely from Friesland to Amsterdam, with 
the intention of going to England, perhaps to get aid and 
comfort for the Quaker sufferers in Friesland, and to sup- 
port the Quaker victims of the hot persecution as ‘‘Fifth 
Monarchists’’ which they were enduring in London. 

During the winter in Amsterdam, he had written a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘‘Good Counsell and Advice to all the Friends 
of Truth, to be Read throughout all their Families, by them 
whom the Lord hath Called, and is Calling into his everlast- 
ing Covenant.’’ A first edition of the Dutch translation of 
this in 1661-62 (if one was printed) is not extant; but the 
original English was published in London,'** and a dozen 


162 Aan Vrinden in Holland, of elders aan deze zijde der Zee: Gy die van den 
Heere geroepen zijt,” no place or date, 4to, 3 pp.; signed: “By a true friend of 
your souls, W. Ames.” 

163 Swarthmore MSS., I, 474, 477. 

164 “Printed for Thomas Simmons, at the Sign of the Bull and Mouth near 
Aldersgate,” 1661, 4to, 16 pp. A copy of this edition is in the Friends’ His- 
torical Library of Swarthmore College, inscribed with the names of Ann 
Robinson, who preached in Jamaica in 1662, and Richard Robinson, who is as- 
sociated in Quaker history with George Fox’s vision at Pendle Hill. Fox, writing 
in his Journal under 1652 (I, 40), says: “as wee went I spyed a great high 
hill caled Pendle Hill... And ye Lord opned to mee at y* place: & lett mee see 
a great people in white raiment by a rivers syde comeinge to ye Lorde: & ye 
place was neere John Blayklinges where Rich: Robinson lived.” After Robin- 
son’s name on the back of Ames’s pamphlet, are the words: huius ev libri 
Dominum. . 
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years later a Dutch version appeared, nominally with an 
Epistle by Stephen Crisp.1® 

This treatise is a keen, incisive analysis of the temptations 
common to the Friends, as to all men, and an earnest warn- 
ing not to yield to them. It searches out the weak points in 
their spiritual armor, and envisions for them possible sur- 
render in the face of impending martyrdom. For example: 
‘‘Therefore my dear Friends, let none have occasion to say, 
that for the love of your goods, your liberty or your lives, 
any of you have forsaken the way of truth, which the Lord 
hath called you to, for it is through sufferings that the God 
of Heaven this day will glorifie his people; Therefore fear 
not the rage of man, neither be ye dismayed because of 
the Mighty flood, for the Lord God who loveth his people 
with an everlasting love hath set the bounds thereof, and for 
tryal it is (that they that are approved may appear) and 
not for the destruction of his people; Therefore fear not, 
but be valiant for the truth of our God. 

‘“ And take heed that when at any time you have outwardly 
suffered loss for truths sake, that not any of your minds 
be drawn out to expect an outward recompence, but rather 
to rejoyce that you are accounted worthy to suffer for the 
Lords sake, then you shall have your reward, which is eter- 
nal life; for many when they suffer murmur at their outward 
losses, and have an eye out after an outward recompence, 
which if they obtain according to their desire, verily they 
have their reward, but if they obtain not, they are offended, 
and stumble and reproach them from whom they did expect 
it, and so they become a burden to the Lords people, and 
a dishonour to truth; But learn every one in all Conditions 
without murmuring to be content, and whatsoever you do, 
or whatever you suffer let it be singly unto the Lord. 


165 ,Goeden Raet, en Vermaninge, Aen alle Vrienden der Waerheydt; om van 
alle die gene, die den Heere te Zijn eeuwig-durende Verbond vergaderd heeft, 
en vergaderende is, in hare huysgesinnen gelesen te Worden. Geschreven in 
Amsterdam door Willem Ames. Alsmede een Send-Brief aen de Vrienden der 
Waerheydt, van Steven Crisp,“ Amsterdam, 1674, 4to, 11 pp.; reprinted, 
Rotterdam, 1678, and on pp. 115-125 of ,,.De Oude Waarheyd Ontdekt,” Rotter- 
dam, 1684. The edition of 1674 does not include Crisp’s Epistle, the title-page 
to the contrary notwithstanding; but this was included in the reprint of 1678, 
and was published separately in 1674. 
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‘¢ And you that have this worlds goods, set not your hearts 
upon it, to bind up the bowels of your love, from them who 
are in want, for if you do your treasure will be the snare of 
your souls, and the Lord will not hold you guiltless. 

‘And you that are outwardly poor, let not your minds 
run out after relief from others, to depend there upon, and 
so neglect your own diligence, as many have done, for that 
mind prevailing in you, if it be not satisfied it will break 
forth into enmity, but let the fear of God possess your 
hearts, that you may keep the truth in humility, meekness 
and contentedness to walk, and your tryal will not be beyond 
your ability, and herein (though to you is distributed of the 
temporal things according to your need, yet) you will not be 
burdensome to Gods people, for it is the desiring and the 
craving spirit after those things which is a burden to the 
just.’’ 

Following this pamphlet, Ames went in person to London 
on what proved to be his last visit to his English friends. 
While he was fraternizing with them in their trouble and 
participating in their religious labors, he was himself ar- 
rested and imprisoned in London’s ‘‘Bridewell’’;!** and 
here he was indeed bridled so well that his health and 
strength were permanently broken. The part of the story 
relating to Ames is given by Sewel as follows :'*7 ‘‘Some 
days before this time, Thomas and John Herbert, living in 
London, and other musketeers, came with their naked swords 
into some private dwellings, and broke two or three doors; 
(for when some persons were seen to enter a house, though 
it was only to visit their friends, it was called a meeting.) 
Now it happened in one house, these rude fellows (ruuwe 
quanten) found five persons together, one of whom was Wil- 
liam Ames, who was come thither out of Holland, and an- 
other was Samuel Fisher; and when it was demanded what 
warrant they had, they held up their swords, and said, ‘Do 
not ask us for a warrant; this is our warrant.’ And thereupon 
they took away these persons by force, and carried them 


166 Bridewell Prison was so called because it was on the site of St. Bride’s or 
Bridget’s miraculous healing-well and a royal palace; it stood on New Bridge 
Street (north of Blackfriars Bridge) until 1864. 

167 Amsterdam, 1717, p. 414; N. Y., 1844, II, p. 9. 
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to Paul’s yard, where they were a laughing-stock to the 
soldiers; and thence they were brought to the Exchange, 
where they met with no better reception (bejegend) from 
the rude soldiers; and thence they were conducted to alder- 
man Brown’s house in Ivy-lane. He seeing these prisoners, 
sent them to bridewell (het Tuchthuys) with a mittimus, to 
be kept at hard labor. But afterwards bethinking himself, 
and finding that his mittimus was not founded on justice, 
(for these persons were not taken from a meeting,) next 
morning he sent another mittimus, wherein they were 
charged with unlawfully assembling themselves to worship. 
Now, suppose one of the musketeers had heard Ames'!® 
speak by way of exhortation to faithfulness in this hot time 
of persecution, this could not be called a genuine religious 
meeting, but pretexts (uytvlugten) had to be found, however 
poor they were. Thus these persons were committed to bride- 
well, and required to beat hemp; and they were treated so 
severely, that W. Ames grew sick, even nigh to death, where- 
fore he was discharged; for in a sense it might be said, that. 
his dwelling-place was at Amsterdam in Holland, since he 
was there the most part of the time for some years succes- 
sively, and that he might not be chargeable, he worked at 
wool-combing; and it being alleged that he was of Amster- 
dam, it seems they would not have him die in prison in Lon- 
don, as some of his friends had done.’’ 

A contemporary glimpse of Ames in prison comes from a 
letter of Caton to Steven Crisp dated, Amsterdam, the 27th. 
of 3rd. month [May-June], 1662, which contains the follow- 
ing item :1%° ‘‘T was glad to hear of the refreshment which I 
perceived thou had through thy seeing dear W. A. and the 
Friends that were with him....I have little at present that 
is very considerable to communicate to thee, but even what 
dear W. A. might tell thee, for since his departure from 
hence here is little alteration. ... By the last post I received 
a letter from dear William, wherein he made mention of his 
bonds. He withal desired me to get a friend to buy two pair 
of leather stockings; and to get them sent to Harwich or 


168 The English edition has: “any of these persons.” 
169 “Collectitia,” York, 1824, I, 36-7. 
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Colchester for thee, which I have done; they cost together 
six shillings and sixpence.’’ 

Ames evidently returned to Holland as soon as he was 
released from gaol in London; but his illness was to prove 
fatal a few months after his arrival in Amsterdam. Caton, 
in a letter to the ‘‘ Meeting of ffriends at Swarthmore,’’ dated 
in Amsterdam, the 10th. of 8th. Month (October), 1662, 
says :'7° ‘“The most of ffriends here are prittie well blessed 
be ye Lord excepting dear William Ames, but as for him, 
he even seems to be at y® gates of death but he is at peace 
w'" ye Lord and peace will be his portion.’’ 

One of Ames’s duties in England was to speak with the 
Quaker leaders about Caton’s desire to marry a young Dutch 
Quakeress by the name of Annetje Deriks. In a long letter 
which Caton himself wrote them regarding the matter, he 
said :171 ‘‘Now J imparted the thing to dear W. Ames before 
he came to England & did freely open my heart to him about 
it, therefore J desire you to speake with him if you be free, 
& its like he may giue you to vnderstand more of y°® thing 
as to her condition, and as to y® thing as it concernes y* Truth 
in y® Truth in y*® Generall not only in this Citie but in other 
places of these parts.”’ 

Ames doubtless fulfilled this commission, and the pro- 
posed marriage proceeded with the leaders’ full approval; 
but on the afternoon of the day—‘‘the last day of the Eighth 
Month [October-November] Anno 1662’’—that the mar- 
riage occurred, William Ames was buried in a cemetery 
in Amsterdam. His funeral occurred without ‘‘benefit of 
clergy,’’ according to ‘‘an order which seemed good among 
Friends,’’ but which was very obnoxious to an Amsterdam 
mob. Caton, writing in his Journal of the affair, records: 
‘<The same day after the meeting [at which the marriage 
ceremony was performed] was done, did we bring William 
Ames’s Body to the ground, who had finished his Testimony, 
and left a good savour behind him. And though we went as 
wisely to work as we could to prevent a Tumult; yet never- 
theless on a sudden the rude People were gathered together, 


170 Swarthmore MSS., I, 491. 
171 Infra, p. 317. 
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and became so tumultuous, that without pretty much diffi- 
culty we could not get through them with the Corps, which 
finally was laid in the Ground; and afterwards the Multi- 
tude was very rude, and Friends were pretty much abused; 
howbeit, through mercy we were all preserved.’’ 

Amsterdam’s native son, the Quaker historian Willem 
Sewel, passes over this occurrence in silence, and simply 
writes of Ames’s death and character as follows :17 ‘‘In 
the latter end of this year, William Ames also deceased at 
Amsterdam, being come from England in a weak condition, 
for he had suffered so much hardship in Bridewell, in Lon- 
don, that he brought a broken body into Holland, and did 
not long survive the heavy blow that he had received. In 
his sickness, which was a lingering disease, he was told, that 
among the Baptists and Collegians, it was said of him, that 
he had changed his judgment, and was grieved for having 
judged them wrongfully. But to this he said, It was not so; 
but that he still judged their way of worship, especially their 
disputations and will worship, to be out of the way of the 
Lord. And in this belief he died in peace. 

‘<In his youth he was of a cheerful temper, and a lover of 
such company; but being in that condition often disquited 
in his mind, he became a closer follower of the priests and 
teachers, and exercised himself diligently in reading the 
Holy Scriptures, which, though good in itself, yet did not 
bring him to true peace with God. ... At length it pleased 
the Lord, that hearing one of the Quakers, so called, preach 
that that which convinceth man of sin, was the light of Christ, 
which enlightens every man coming into the world, this 
doctrine entered so deep with him, that he embraced it as 
wholesome; and thus walking with great circumspection and 
fear before the Lord, he found that by giving diligent heed 
to that which inwardly reproved and condemned him of 
evil, he came to be delivered therefrom, and to witness sanc- 
tification. And thus advancing in godliness he himself 
became a zealous preacher (verkondiger) of that doctrine, 
which had struck him to the heart. He was indeed a zealous 
man, and though some were ready to think him too ardent 
(driftig), yet he was discreet; and I know that he was con- 


i72 Amsterdam, 1717, pp. 439-40, N. Y., 1844, II, 42-3. 
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descending in indifferent matters, thinking, not without 
reason, that there were customs, which though not followed 
in one country, were yet tolerable in another. He was also 
generous, and lest he might seem to be burdensome to any, 
he rather chose to work with his hands.’”73 

The first of the Dutch historians of Quakerism, Gerard 
Croese, does scant justice to the character and achievements 
of Wiliam Ames, declaring that in his missionary journeys 
he ‘‘oftentimes went and return’d by the same route, and 
trys the same thing over and over, and sounds the minds 
of the people; when at the same time, he could do almost 
nothing by all of his great labour and pains and travel, but 
onely set the minds of some people against him, and brought 
upon himself and his followers the hatred of the clergy.’”74 
On the other hand, Paul Rabus, a Rotterdam editor, born 
about the time Ames died, calls him ‘‘the greatest agitator 
(de grootste woelgeest) in Holland.’ 

The deep love and affection of Ames for his fellow ‘‘pub- 
lishers of the Truth,’’ especially George Fox, Margaret 
Fell and William Caton, is evident in his extant letters. One 
of his expressions of love for Fox has been quoted above.'"® 
Towards Margaret Fell, he felt an exceptional degree of 
veneration and affection, as the following paragraphs from 
his letters to her reveal :!77 

‘‘Dear Margeret: thou Knowest J loue thee and great 
Cause J haue toe loue thee aboue all others that euer J yet 
saw, because such an ouerflowing of wisdom and loue (in 
which my soule hath been refreshed and my life strength- 
ened) which is in thee, J neuer yet in such a measure Could 
be sensibel of in any other for in weakness thou hast 
strengthened me, and in affliction thou hast Comforted me, 
and hast borne my Jnfirmityes in patience and wisdom and 
when other friends (of great account) haue been noe small 


173 Croese says that Ames was not capable of exercising any other trade for 
purchasing a livelihood than that of being a soldier; but Sewel says that in his 
later years in Amsterdam, he sometimes occupied himself, so as not to be a 
burden upon any one, in the wool-combing business.” 
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tryall toe me, euen then haue J felt thy loue supporting 
thearfore my soule loues thee, for whereuer J am and under 
what tryall soeuer the vertue of thy loue J Can feele which 
is refreshment and strength vnto me.... 

‘‘Dear Margeret although J haue long forborn toe write 
toe thee, yet it is not because thy loue and tendernes is by 
me forgotten, for J behold thee more dear then euer, and 
both thy expressions and actions of loue, towards me from 
the first, are rooted in my heart, where neuer toe be for- 
gotten, but there toe remaine, toe bring forth fruits of loue 
againe, towards thee, the eternall testimony of thy loue, is 
sealed vpon my heart which through the liuing power, in 
loue floweth toe thee againe, and therefore my soule prayseth 
him who liveth for euermore, and my soule prayseth that 
power which ruleth in thee which hath reached vnto me, in 
my necessity.’’ 

In another letter to her, he writes :178 ‘‘Dear Margeret I 
hauing the oppertunity to send I am made willing toe write 
thee what thou mayest know (if thou knowest not by mine 
toe W. C:) that Iam at psent passing for ireland about some 
outward occasions which lyes vpon me to accomplish which I 
hope will be in som short time accomplished. that at my 
returne I may see thy face in the fellowship of thy life toe 
be reioyced, when I see thee, for my loue is increased toe- 
wards thee and them all who are made partakers of the fel- 
lowship in the body vnto which the lord by his power hath 
vnited vs, in the measure of his eternall spirit toe shew forth 
his prayse in the earth, and dear Margeret I doe now as at 
all times desire that thou who hast receiued the spirit of 
supplication from the father of life who hearest his owne, 
mightest offer vp vnto him that I might be by his power 
preserued in all my vndertaking vnspotted and vndefiled in 
the way of life which is the desire of thy dear brother 

W™ Ames 
It is a long time since I receiued any from thee.’’ 

For William Caton, his youthful comrade in Holland and 
Germany for a half-dozen years, Ames felt the kindly affec- 
tion and the eager interest which an elderly apostle cherishes 
for one whom he anticipates will be his successor. But a real- 
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ization of ‘‘equality in the Truth and in the eyes of the 
Lord’’ prevented Ames from showing or ever feeling any 
condescension towards his younger comrade. Working to- 
gether as pioneers in an arduous foreign field, their mutual 
love was based on mutual respect. In one of his letters to 
Caton, Ames addresses him as a brother and in loving grati- 
tude. ‘‘ Dear brother,’’ he writes, ‘‘thou knowest I Loue thee 
for if J should not J should be an enemy toe my owne life 
w™ thou in wisdom hast sought toe Cherish with w* J haue 
often been strengthened and refreshed for it was sweet vnto 
me thearfore J loued thee and therefore J doe loue thee 
dearly and vnfeinedly, dear heart.’’ How gallantly this 
young Elisha wore his Elijah’s mantle for a few strenuous 
years after his leader’s death, will appear in the following 
pages. 


WILLIAM CATON 


William Caton, the second of ‘‘the Quaker apostles to 
Amsterdam,’’ was born in Lancashire, England, in 1636, 
and died in Amsterdam in 1665, while still under the age 
of thirty. The Lancashire parish of Caton may have been 
the residence of his family and given to them its name. 
Nothing is known of the first years of William’s life except 
his brief references to them in his Journal;'” in this, he says: 

‘“When I was a Child I was Nurtured and Tutored with 
such a Fatherly care and Motherly affection, as my Parents 
at that day were endued withal. And while I was yet very 
young, my heart was inclining to Wisdom and Understand- 
ing. And I being inspired with a Divine Principle, did in those 
daies sometimes feel the power of it overcoming my Heart, 
and begetting tenderness in it towards my Creator, when 
I have stood musing upon his handy work. ... Howbeit, I 
had also a fear upon me of Reproof and Chastisement from 
my Parents; who, according to their knowledge, endeavoured 
to Educate me in Vertue and Godliness, and therefore did 
they Instruct me to Pray Morning and Evening, to Read 


179 “A Journal of the Life of ... Will. Caton. Written by his own Hand,” 
published with a “Testimony” to Caton by George Fox, London, 1689, 4to, 83 pp. 
Fox’s “Testimony” was dated at “Gooseys the 4th of the 6th Month, 1688.” A copy 
of this first edition (and several others) are in the Friends’ Historical Library of 
Swarthmore College. Cf. infra, p. 175, 
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often, and to go frequently to hear that which they called 
the Word of God. And great was their care to bring me up 
in the fear of the Lord (according to their ability and under- 
standing) as also in good fashion (as they called it) in the 
World, and therefore did they Educate me in such Schools 
as the Country there did afford, and that for many years.’’ 

At about the age of fourteen, William went to live in 
Swarthmore Hall, the home of Judge Thomas and Mar- 
garet Askew Fell. Margaret was his relative, and he became 
the school-mate of her son, the tutor of her other children, 
and finally her secretary. She was twenty-two years his 
senior, and her children, at the time of his arrival, numbered 
one son and six daughters. One daughter was three years 
older than William, and the son was three years younger, 
while the others ranged in age from ten years to infancy. 
William’s first duty was to act as companion to the only son 
among so many daughters. Of this change in his fortune, 
he writes in his Journal: 

‘“When I was about Fourteen Years of Age, my Father 
carried me to Judge Fells, there to learn with a Kinsman 
(a Priest) who was the aforesaid Judges Son’s Proceptor, 
and thereby I came to have an opportunity to be conversant 
with them that were great in the World; and thro the mercy 
of the Lord, I behaved myself so well among them as to the 
outward, that I found favour among the whole Family, even 
from the greatest to the least of them; and was in due time 
promoted to be a Companion night and day to the Judge’s 
Son, and did eat as he did eat, and lodged as he lodged, and 
went to the same pleasure which he went unto, as to Fishing, 
Hunting, Shooting, etc. And in that day my heart was 
affected with my Condition. Forasmuch as Providence had 
cast me into such a Noble Family, where there were such 
sweet Children, with whose Company I was more than a 
little affected. And in much pleasure, ease and fulness I 
lived with them as my heart could well desire: And in those 
daies there remained an Integrity in my heart to God-wards, 
and often did I call upon his Name: And to that end, I would 
have lingred in the Chamber, until that the Judge’s Son 
(with whom I lodged) was gone down, that afterwards I 
might go to Prayer alone, for my Soul desired to have the 
blessing and favour of the Lord in them daies, in which there 
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was satisfaction to be found, tut not in the pleasures which 
I followed, nor yet in the ease and fulness in which I then 
lived. 

‘And after we had learned sometime together in the 
Judge’s Family, we were removed to a School in the Coun- 
try, at a place called Hauxhead, where I met with many 
temptations, and seldom good Company, but such as were 
given to folly and wantonness.1®° But the Lord was wonder- 
ful gracious to me: And oftentimes when I have deserved 
nothing but stripes from him, hath he broken and overcome 
my heart with his Divine Love: so that I have often stood 
admiring his wonderful Mercy, his long Suffering, For- 
bearance, and infinite Goodness; for truly had his Com- 
passion failed, I might have been destroyed in the sins of 
my Youth; but blessed be his Name for ever, who had mercy 
on me. 

‘< And as Providence ordered it, we did not stay long at that 
School, but returned to Judge Fells, where it then was with 
me as beforementioned, so that I then begun to see pretty 
fair into the depth of what the World could afford. And 
being then about Fifteen Years of Age, my heart begun 
pretty much to incline after Wisdom, as also to seek after 
Knowledge, for in that Family there was a great profes- 
sion: And such as could speak of the Scripture, and could 
make Repetitions of Sermons, and paraphrase thereupon, 
such were held in Esteem, and therefore I endeavoured 
much to retain the Heads thereof, but when my memory 
would not serve me to do as some did in that particular, I did 
use my self to write much after the Priests, but that which I 
reaped thereby, could not give satisfaction unto my Soul, 
which in those daies did, at times, hunger pretty much after 
the Lord.’’ 

The next change in his life—which proved to be a veritable 
revolution—occurred in his seventeenth year. He tells the 


180 Cf. Wordsworth’s testimony as to this school at Hawkshead! It had been 
founded two generations before Caton’s arrival and two centuries before Words- 
worth’s by Archbishop Sandys, a native of the village. Amidst its beautiful 
scenery, Wordsworth sought in Nature a Spirit which Caton found in the souls 
of men. Caton gives further details of his spiritual struggles during his school- 
days in his “Abridgment of . . . Eusebius,” in the introductory “Epistle for 
Young Schoollars.” This Epistle is dated, “Rotterdam in Holland the 6 of the 
3 Mo. 1661” (Infra, p. 153). 
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story as follows: ‘‘And in the Year 1652, about the middle 
of the Fourth Month [June], was that faithful Messenger 
and Servant of the Most High (by Name George Fox) cast 
among us, who declared unto us the way of Life and Peace. 
And among the rest in that Family that believed his Report, 
I was one, who came finally to be affected with his Doctrin, 
tho at the first did as much admire at his Non conformity to 
our Fashions, Customs, Salutations, as Strangers at this day 
admire at our Non-conformity unto them, yet behold some- 
thing in me did love him, and own his Testimony; and in 
due time I begun to find the Truth of what he spoke in my 
self, for his Doctrin tended very much to the bringing of 
us to the Light, which Christ Jesus had enlightned us 
withal, which shined in our Hearts, and Convinced us of Sin 
and Evil, and into Love with that, and Obedience to that, 
he sought to bring us, that thereby thro the Son we might 
be brought into Unity and Covenant with the Lord... 

‘¢And then I had not left the School, but did go along with 
Judge Fells Son to the School; and he being somewhat Con- 
vineed of the same Truth, and somewhat touched with the 
same power at that time, it was the easier and the better for 
me: howbeit, we were often wild, vain and wanton, and 
sported our selves in folly, to the extinguishing of the good 
oftentimes in our selves. But such was the Love of God to 
me in them daies, that I was as surely pursued with Judg- 
ment, as I was overtaken with folly.... 

‘And in process of time my Study become my burden, 
for when I was so much in trouble thro the Condemnation 
that was upon me, I was so much the more uncapable to make 
Themes, Lattin Verses, &. neither could I well give unto 
the Master the trivial Complement of the Hat, for I was 
then Convinced in my Conscience of the vanity of it. And 
my special Friend Margaret Fell (the Judge’s Wife) taking 
notice of my condition, was not willing to suffer me to go 
longer to the School than I was free, but caused me to stay 
at home to teach her Children, and to go along with her when 
she went abroad, and to write for her, &c. which was a happy 
time for me; for after that I left the School, I was also much 
exercisedin writing of precious and wholesom things pertain- 
ing to the Truth, whereby I came to have gallant opportuni- 
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ties to be conversant with Friends, in whom the life of Right- 
eousness begun to bud and spring forth, and they to grow in 
Love and Unity, with which my Soul was exceedingly 
affected, and very much I desired to be one with them in 
it, (that I might share with them of it) for my Soul was 
delighted with it and in it, far beyond what it could be with 
the pleasures and delights of this transitory World. 

‘And when I was about Seventeen Years of Age, the 
power of the Lord God did work powerfully and effectually 
in me, to the purging, cleansing and sanctifying of me; and 
then I begun to see something of the gloriousness of the Min- 
istration of Condemnation, and of the goodness of the Word 
of Life, which was become as a Fire in my Bones, and as a 
Sword and Hammer in my Heart. ... Oh the Love which in 
that Day abounded among us (especially in that Family) and 
oh the freshness of the power of the Lord God, which then 
was amongst us; and the Zeal for God and his Truth, the 
Comfort and Refreshment which we had from his Presence; 
the nearness and dearness that was amongst us one towards 
another; the sights, openings, and Revelations which we 
then had! I confess I find my self insufficient to declare these 
things to the utmost... 

‘‘FHor I was often overcome, overcome, with the Love of 
my Father, which did exceedingly break and ravish my 
heart, and so I know it was with others of that Family. And 
of the overflowings thereof, did we Communicate one to an- 
other, to the comforting and refreshing one of another; 
and truly willing we were to simpathize and bear one with 
another, to be helpful one unto another, and in true and 
tender Love to watch one over another. And, Oh the Love, 
Mercy, and Power of God, which abounded to us, thro us, and 
among us, who shall declare it? And hence came that worthy 
Family to be so renowned in the Nation, the fame of which 
spread much among Friends. And the power and presence 
of the Lord being so much there with us, it was as a means 
to induce many, even from far, to come thither, so that at one 
time there would have been Friends out of five or six Coun- 
ties ; all which tended to the augmenting of my refreshment, 
for by reason of my much Writing, it came to pass that I 
especially was much conversant with them, and thereby 
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I had a priviledge beyond others of my fellow Servants, for 
I was frequently with dear George Fox, who as a tender- 
hearted Father (after he had begotten me thro the Gospel) 
sought to nurture me up in all Wisdom, Faithfulness, and 
Righteousness, to the glory and praise of my Heavenly 
Father. And on the other hand was I cherished, and encour- 
aged in the way of Life, by my entirely beloved Friend Mar- 
garet Fell, who as a tender-hearted Nursing Mother cared 
for me, and was as tender of me, as if I had been one of her 
own Children: Oh, the Kindness, the Respect, and Friend- 
ship which she shewed me, ought never to be forgotten by 
me.’’ 

Caton’s intimate converse with Fox led to his accompany- 
ing him on some of his travels in 1653. Fox’s first reference 
to Caton in his Journal occurs under that year, as follows :1°4 
‘‘And as I came out of Cumberland one time I came to 
Hawkes heade: & lighted att a freindes house: & there was 
younge Margarett fell with mee & Will: Caton. & Itt beinge 
a very cold season wee lighted & ye lasse made us a fire her 
master & dame beinge gonne to ye markett & there was a boy 
lyinge in ye cradle which they rockt about 11 yeeres olde: & 
hee was growne almost double.’’ Fox then relates how he 
had the boy washed, and then ‘‘was moved of ye Lord God 
to lay his hands upon him and speak to him.’’ Three years 
later, Fox continues, the boy had ‘‘growne to bee a streight 
full youth’’ and played with the other boys in the streets. 
This incident and the return home must have been thrilling 
to the youthful Caton. ‘‘As wee was turneinge from ye house 
& comeinge towards Swarthmoore wee overtooke many rude 
markett people who did stone us & abuse us: but ye Lords 
power carryed us over y™ all soe as wee had noe harme.”’ 

In 1654, also, Caton probably went with two of the Fell 
sisters to participate in Fox’s meetings in Derbyshire, 
where, Fox says, they ‘‘had some opposition in one meet- 
ing,’’ and where ‘‘att night there was a company of bailiffes 
& serveinge men plotted togeather & came in ye night & 
caled mee out & I went out to y™ & some ffreindes with mee 
& they were exceedinge rude & violent: & had Intended to 
have carryed mee away in ye night with y™ & to have donne 


181 Norman Penney’s Cambridge edition of Fox’s Journal, 1911, I, 140f. 
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mee a mischeife but ye Lords power chained y™ & went over 
y™ soe y‘ att last they went away.’’!®? 

It was not long before Caton’s tender conscience was im- 
pelled by such influence to leave his comfortable home and 
go forth to share with others the spiritual treasures which he 
had found. He therefore participated in the public ministry 
and was accepted, young though he was, as one of the ‘‘first 
publishers of Truth.’’ His Journal tells the story: ‘‘And 
seeing the darkness and ignorance so great, in which people 
were involved; my Spirit was stirred within me, and my 
Earthen Vessel came to be filled with Love to their Souls, 
and with Zeal for God and his Truth. And about that time 
I begun to know the motion of his power, and the Command 
of his Spirit by which I came to be moved to go to the places 
of Publique Worship, to declare against the Deceit of the 
Priests, and the sins of the People, and to warn all to repent, 
for I testified to them that the Day of the Lord was a com- 
ing. But, Oh the weakness, the fear and trembling, that I 
went in upon this Message, Who shall declare it? And how 
did I plead with the Lord concerning this matter? For I 
looked upon my own weakness and insufficiency, and how 
unfit I was in my own apprehension, for to encounter with 
Gain-sayers, whom I knew would also despise my Youth. 
Howbeit, whatsoever I alledged by way of Reasoning 
against the Lord, concerning this weighty matter, I could not 
be excused, but I must go, and declare what he should give 
me to speak, and his Promise was, He would be with me. 

‘“Wherefore when I saw it must be so, I put on courage 
in the Name of the Lord; and having Faith in him which 
stood in his power, I next gave up to his Will, and went in 
obedience to his Motion. And when I came there, behold the 
Consultations which before I had had were gone, and the 
fear of Man was departed from me, and Strength, and Cour- 
age and Boldness and Utterance was given me, so that I 
became (through him that strengthened me) rather as a 
Potent man then as a Stripling, and that in the Face of the 
Congregations: howbeit my Testimony was by many little 
regarded, neither did they lay to heart what I declared 
among them, but some as bruit Beasts fell upon me, and did 


182 [bid., I, 150. 
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much abuse me, others pittied me and was much troubled 
for me, and sometime they were much divided among them- 
selves, for some were for me and others against me, but in 
- the midst of them the Lord was with me, and his mighty 
power did preserve me, and when I had cleared my Con- 
science among them; I returned in much Peace and Joy in 
the Holy Ghost, for my reward was with me. 

‘‘And after that the Lord had fitted me for his Work as 
aforesaid, [ was much exercised in going to Steeple-Houses, 
insomuch, that there seldom passed a first day of the week, 
but I was at one, or another, and I was also often in Markets, 
where I was moved to declare Gods eternal Truth, which 
through his Infinite Mercy I was become a Witness of. And 
though when I went to such places as aforesaid, I seldom 
knew what I should say, till I came there, yet behold when 
I was to speak, I never wanted words nor utterance, for 
to declare that which the Lord gave me to publish, but often- 
times on the contrary I had fulness to my great admiration. 
And the Beating, Buffeting, Stocking, Stoning, with the 
many Reproaches which I went through in them days, were 
little to me; Nay, not to be compared to the refreshment 
which I had through the injoyment of the Life, Power, and 
Love, which the Father had revealed in me. ... and when it 
was over I returned again to the place of my Residence, 
where I was diligent in my Imployment until that the Lord 
ordered me to other Service again, either to Meetings abroad 
on the first days of the week, or else to Steeple Houses.’’ 

This preaching commission was undertaken in January, 
1655, when Caton was not quite nineteen! In company with 
a fellow-Quaker, he travelled ‘‘altogether on foot, in the 
depth of Winter,’’ southeastward across England, by way 
of Norwich and Cambridge and on to London. He preached 
en route to small Quaker communities, visited Quaker 
prisoners, and interrupted the services in the ‘‘Steeple- 
houses,’’ in sundry towns and villages; but on this journey, 
he was arrested only once and imprisoned only over night. 

In London, he became one of that small company who 
first planted Quakerism in the metropolis, sowing the seed 
in the established and separatist meetings which throve 
under Cromwell’s tolerant rule. Of this service, he writes: 
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‘And not long after came several of the Brethren to the 
City out of the North, and other parts, and the mighty 
power of the Lord God was with us, and very much we were 
exercised... . And about that time, The Word of the Lord 
grew mightily in that City, and many were added to the 
Faith; and many Steeple-houses, and the most of Meetings 
in the City were visited by some of the Brethren; for at one 
time there was Ten or Twelve of us (the Ministring Breth- 
ren) in the City that were most of us come out of the North, 
even plain, honest, upright men, such as the Lord was 
pleased to make use of in that day, and very diligent we were 
in his Work night and day, labouring faithfully so much as 
in us lay, to exalt his Name over all, and to make his Truth 
and Salvation known even unto all.’’!§8 

Caton struck up a special friendship in London with John 
Stubbs, a Quaker preacher and school-master of Lancaster, 
and eighteen years Caton’s senior. After a preliminary 
journey together to Uxbridge (in Middlesex), where they 
were arrested but soon dismissed, Caton and Stubbs left 
London in March, 1655, for a painful but successful tour 
through Kent. They went, Caton says, ‘‘in much weakness 
and Fear, we being but Young in the Truth, and hearing of 
such Wise professing men in them Parts, which we were to 
Encounter withal, howbeit in the Faith we went on, having 
Confidence in God, who had been with us, and who was with 
us.”’ 

Arriving at Dover, they were examined on a Sunday 
morning by the mayor, who wished to have them ‘‘secured’’ 
so as to prevent them from doing mischief that day; but he 
could find nothing against them, and they proceeded to visit 
the two ‘‘Steeple-Houses’’ of the Presbyterians and the 
meetings of the Baptists and Independents in the castle. 
Caton was ‘‘haled out’’ of one of these for testifying to the 
Truth, and continued to speak in the yard. Stubbs preached 
Quakerism in two of the meetings and persuaded the Bap- 
tists to permit a public meeting in their house the next day. 


183 The remarkable success of these “first publishers of Truth” in London is 
recorded in detail in the various histories of Quakerism in England. Cf. Caton 
MSS., 17-18, 16-17, 11-12 (Letters to Margaret Fell, dated London, 13th of Ist 
Month, 1654-55, and (two) 27th of 2nd Month, 1654-55. 
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This meeting gave rise to such ardent disputes that the mag- 
istrates bade the two missionaries to leave the town and 
‘‘oaue Order that none should Entertaine them any longer, 
& stricktly commanded ye Innkeeper to turne them out of 
his house, vpon ye penalty of pulling downe his Signe; 
wherevpon they were turned out of their Lodgeing.’’!** 

A citizen of Dover, Luke Howard by name, defied this 
order and opened his house to entertain the preachers and 
to accommodate the ‘‘great and blessed meetings’’ they 
held in it; and when a warrant was sent for their arrest, 
Howard barred against the officers the doors and windows 
of his house and shop.1®> He was bound over for trial, while 
the two missionaries continued their preaching journey 
through County Kent, visiting Folkestone, Hythe, Romney, 
Lydd, Ashford, Tenterden, Cranbrook, Staplehurst, Can- 
terbury'®* and Maidstone. Meetings in the street, in private 
homes, and meeting-places of various sects—in one case 
among the soldiers in a castle'®’—were held, the preachers 
being ‘‘violently dealt with’’ in some places by ‘‘ye rude 
Multitude,’’ but gaining adherents to the new religion and 
establishing regular Quaker meetings for worship among 
them. 

At Maidstone, Stubbs was arrested while speaking at the 
Steeple-House of the Baptists, and Caton at his inn after 
he had addressed the Independents. They were sent to ‘‘the 
House of Correction (so-called),’’ where they were ‘‘nar- 
rowly searched’’ and deprived of their ‘‘Money, Bibles, 
Gloues Kniues, Inckhornes, & paper, and such like things 
as was in their pockets, and then had into a Room, 
where They were striped naked, & their Necks & Armes put 
in ye Stocks, & there cruelly Whipped with Coards in a 
bloudy Manner, in the sight of Many People, which forced 
Teares from ye tender hearted that were there to see the 
Execution done. And when they had thus cruelly proceeded, 


184 “First Publishers of Truth,” p. 131. 

185 Luke Howard gives a detailed account of these proceedings in his Journal 
(entitled ‘“‘Love and Truth in Plainness Manifested”) , London, 1704. 

186 Caton MSS., 19 (Letter to M. Fell, without place or date). 

187 Stubbs says of this meeting: “the captain was much opposite, but the 
soldiers were willing to hear” (Letter to F. Howgil and E. Burrough, dated 
Dover, 19th of Ist mo, 1654 (March, 1655); Caton’s Journal, 2nd. ed., 1839, 
p. 20). 
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they fastened Irons vpon Them with great Cloggs of Wood, 
& put Them in amongst Transgressors.’”!88 

But ‘‘forasmuch as they had dealt so wickedly with us,’’ 
Caton continues, ‘‘and that without any Just Cause, neither 
could they justly charge us with the breach of any Law, we 
were not free to Consent so far unto their Cruel wills as 
to do their work;'%® and therefore did they keep us with- 
out Victuals for some days, only a little Water once a day 
we had allowed us. (And it is to be noted, how that he that 
Committed us, and was the Chief agent in Cruelty against 
us, was a Noted Presbyterian.) And though the Malefactors 
that were there, would have given us of their Bread, yea 
the Women of the House being moved with Compassion 
towards us, would have given us something privately, but 
we were not free at that time to accept of either or both, until 
that they (by whose Order Provision was kept from us,) 
did give consent that it should be brought in to us, which 
finally he or they did, when that many in the Town began 
to be offended at their Cruelty, which they manifested to- 
wards us: and when they were made to bow by the power 
of God, (who sought to bow us to their wills,) we were 
free to receive Victuals for our Money, and did Eat and were 
refreshed. 

‘‘The next day following, (after their Cruelty seemed to 
be abated,) they sent an Officer, who did make Restitution of 
some of our things again which they had taken from us, 
but Burned several good wholesome Prayers, and after- 
wards they parted us, and with Officers Conveyed us out of 
the Town, one at the one end of it, and the other at the other, 
which was no small Tryal to us to be so separated. And 
afterwards we were Conveyed from one Officer to another 
in the Country, and after that manner sent us towards our 
Habitations in the North; But when I had been in the hands 
of about Twelve of them, they began to grow careless of 
their Order, and finally suffered me to Travel alone, which 
accordingly I did towards London.’’ 

Stubbs also was released and made his way to London, 


188 “First Publishers of Truth,” p. 139. 

189 In a letter to M. Fell (Caton MSS., 22), describing this experience in de- 
tail, Caton says: “Wee did see our calling that it was at that time to suffer for 
y® testimony of the Truth, and not to bee subject nor slaues to their will.” 
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where he met Caton again, and they were ‘‘more than a little 
refreshed with the Brethren.’’ But after two or three days, 
it came presently upon them to return to Maidstone, which 
was ‘‘no small Tryal’’ to them. They gave up, however, to 
the will of the Lord. Eight miles from Maidstone, the Hue 
and Cry overtook them; but they escaped, first, because of 
temporary absence from their lodging and second, because 
when they went to a Steeple House on Sunday morning the 
pursuing officers had returned to Maidstone. 

The two preachers proceeded to visit and increase the 
little communities of Quakers in the various towns of Kent 
where they had been before, and so numerous did they be- 
come that a ‘‘Generall Meeting’’ of all the Friends in the 
county was held and was participated in by Fox and a half- 
dozen other Quaker leaders besides Stubbs and Caton. 
Apparently the Quaker message became so popular, or the 
messengers proved so guiltless of any crime, that persecu- 
tion ceased and Caton turned towards a new and more 
dangerous field of service. 

In June, 1655, he says, ‘‘it was upon me to go over to Calis 
[Calais] in France, which accordingly I did from Dover, 
and when I came there, and saw the place so much given to 
Idolatry, my Spirit was very much burthened and prest 
within me: And in the power of the Lord I went to their 
high place of Worship, where some were Worshipping be- 
fore their Dumb Idols, and I walked through by them, but 
could not well ease my self with words to them, because they 
could not understand me, neither could I then understand 
their Language, but the Lord afterwards made way for me 
to ease my Spirit, and to clear my Conscience among some 
of them. 

‘‘Hor after I had been some little time in the Town or 
City, it came to be known to some of the Chief of the City, 
who desired to see me, and to speak with me, and some of 
them came down in Person to the Key to look for me, and 
understanding I was aboard, I was called ashore, and was 
afterwards conveyed thro private places,.for fear of the 
rude Multitude, (as he told me that was appointed to con- 
vey me) to a great House, where several of the great ones 
gathered together, to see me, hear me, and to speak with me. 
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So that I hada very gallant Opportunity to declare the Truth 
among them. And a certain Scotch Lord (so called) was 
the Interpreter: And pretious Dominion the Lord was 
pleased to give me over their vain Lights, frothy Minds, and 
Spirits, which were very much addicted to Lightness and 
Vanity. And when I had had a very gallant Opportunity to 
clear my Conscience among them, they suffered me to depart 
in peace. And soon after I was clear and free to return again 
for England, even as I did, and fotnd my dear Companion 
I.S. [John Stubbs] at Dover.’’ 

Before taking this voyage to France, Caton had gone to 
Sandwich, a few miles north of Dover, and had found there 
the children and grand-children of some Dutch and Flemish 
handicraftsmen who had settled in that once flourishing sea- 
port during the reign of Elizabeth. He says of his visit to 
them: ‘‘I had some Service in particular among the Dutch 
people there, at their Steeple-House, but at that time the 
Truth could get but little entrance in that place.’’ The visit 
nevertheless appears to have inspired him to carry his mes- 
sage to Holland and Flanders themselves; for immediately 
on his return from France, he and Stubbs determined to 
go to the Netherlands together. 

It was no easy matter for the Jonah-like Quakers to secure 
passage on board ship in those days, and Caton and Stubbs 
journeyed from port to port, all the way from Dover up the 
east coast of England to Shields on the River Tyne close to 
the Scottish border. Caton gives in his Journal brief 
glimpses of his journey and search as follows: ‘‘Indeed as 
to the outward we were poor and feeble, yet full of power, 
and strong in the Lord, howbeit very provident and sparing 
in our Expences, of which I could say more then here I 
am free to insert, yet nevertheless the Lord did enable us 
to Travel day after day, and many a Mile upon a day, not- 
withstanding our keeping of our Bodies so much under. 
Neither did we in them days want for Money, of which we 
might have had much plenty given us, but our hearts being 
clear and free from Coveting of that (as the Lord well 
knows,) we kept our selves therfore clear and free of it, for 
as we had received freely, so we were as willing to give 
freely, and that little which we had the Lord did Sanctify 
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and bless to us, and our Reward we had always with us, 
in what place or Condition soever we were.’’ 

By way of Gravesend and Colchester, they arrived in 
Yarmouth; and after waiting there three weeks for a pass- 
age to Holland, ‘‘finally an opportunity of a Ship seemed 
to present, as also of Wind: And we got aboard (tho not 
without some difficulty) in the Roads, which was setting Sail, 
but presently after the Master came aboard, he perceiving 
what we were, would not carry us, but forced us ashore 
again; which disappointment (after we had waited so long) 
was no small Tryal to us, and when we saw there was little 
likelihood of our getting passage from thence for Holland, 
we determined to go for the North; and after we had waited 
some time longer there, we got passage for Sunderland, 
having no small weight upon us, which was the heavier, 
because it was Reported in the Nation among Friends, That 
we were gone Over-sea.”’ 

On their journey northward, when they arrived due east 
of Swarthmore Hall, Caton could not resist the temptation 
to cross the island and visit his ‘‘dear and near relations 
in the Lord at Swarthmore and thereabouts, and Providence 
did so order it, that I had an opportunity. But, Oh! the re- 
freshment which we had at our Meeting, and during the time 
I stayed among them, it would be hard for me to declare it to 
the utmost: And dear M.F. (who had been as a tender-hearted 
nursing Mother unto me) was more than a little refreshed 
to hear how the Lord had been with me, how he had blessed 
my Labours, and prospered his work in my hand; for all 
which mercies, together with many more, We returned unto 
the Lord his praise, his due, and with joyful hearts offer’d 
unto him, the Sacrifice of Praise and of Thanksgiving... . 

‘¢And when I had stayed some little time there (in which 
I was refreshed both in Soul and Body) it was upon me to 
return again, to endeavour to accomplish the aforesaid in- 
tended Journey to Holland: And when the time of my de- 
parture was come, I took my leave of them, with much 
brokenness of heart, in which I also left them, and visiting 
other Friends, I returned again into the Bishoprick, [Dur- 
ham? or York?] where I had left my dear Companion. And 
afterwards we had some precious Meetings together in them 
parts, (which together with them we had had before) were 
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of no small service: and being pretty clear of them parts, we 
sought again to find out an opportunity for Holland.”’ 

Arriving finally at Shields, Caton continues, ‘‘we heard 
of a Ship that was intended for Flanders, which tho it was in 
the King of Spains Dominion, and pretty wide from Holland, 
yet we were willing to go along with her, hoping to get pas- 
sage from thence, so going aboard of the aforesaid Ship, 
we got finally thro mercy to Yarmouth Roads again, where 
we found another Ship, that was intended for Flushing in 
Zealand, which being nearer unto Holland than Flanders, 
we Embarqued our selves in her, and in due time, thro the 
mercy of the Lord, did we arrive well at Flushing.’’ 

George Fox gives the following concise but too optimistic 
account of this first visit of Quaker missionaries to the 
Dutch people: ‘‘William Caton & Jo: Stubbs whoe had 
beene in Kent preachinge y* gospell: & at Maidston in Kent 
they were stockt & whippt & after: y° said W:C:&J: St: 
were moved off y* Lorde to passe over Into Holland to 
preach y° gospell in this yeere [1655]: & sailed from Tin- 
mouth y° first day of y® 7" mo 1655: & had a faire winde & 
prosperous passage for Hollande: where they had good ser- 
vice for y* Lorde: in Hollande: & turned many from y* dark- 
nesse to y° light of Christ & from Sathans power to y* power 
of God:’’ 

Caton’s account of their journey is somewhat more ex- 
tended, and he records sundry incidents which occurred in 
Flushing, Middelburg and Rotterdam; but he admits that 
their mission was practically a failure because of their 
ignorance of the Dutch language. John Stubbs, too, left a 
manuscript account in considerable more detail. 

Flushing, or Vlissingen, was to become a frequent port of 
disembarkation for subsequent Quaker missionaries — as 
well as for hordes of modern Anglo-American tourists. It 
was the first town in the northern Netherlands to raise the 
standard of revolt against Spain in 1572, and it was the first 
to hear the message of Quakerism four score years later. 
When Stubbs and Caton arrived in the harbor, in September, 
1655, they ‘‘went a shoare in the name & power of the Lord, 
And the master of the shipp went alonge with vs, and the 
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Lord made him serviable to vs in peuring vs Lodging’’: So 
John Stubbs records in his manuscript account of ‘‘ Will 
Caton and Jo Stubs pasage in Holland’’ [‘‘in oleferes dayes 
in london,’’ adds George Fox in his own handwriting ].1*! 
‘‘The next day,’’ the record continues, ‘‘we were moued of 
the Lord to goe into the streets, & Market, where we did 
pelayme the mighty day of the Lord, and sounded the word 
of the Lord vp one street, & downe another, and in the mighty 
power & day of the lord wee were pserued and no violent 
hand layd vpon vs. So here was the Eternall power of the 
liuinge god made manifest in our weaknes; and vnto him do 
we render glory & prayse, who is worthy to be feared & hon- 
oured blessed be his name for euermore, amen.’’ 

Caton’s account of this first publishing of Quakerism in 
the Netherlands is given in his Journal as follows: ‘‘We 
came [in Flushing] among a People of a strange Language, 
among whom we had but been a little time, when our Spirit 
was stirred within us by the power of the Lord, through 
which we were moved to Proclaim his mighty day, and to 
publish his Eternal Truth, in and through their Streets, 
whether they could understand or no, which we did and his 
power and presence was with us: and at that time, no man 
laid hands upon us, so after we had unburthened our Spirits, 
by easing them of the weight that was upon them, through 
obeying the Lord, we returned to our Lodging again.”’ 

‘‘After this,’? Stubbs continues the story, ‘‘the priest & 
Clerke of an English Church (as they call it) reasoned to- 
gether with some others and sent A messenger vnto vs to 
inquire if we would come to their Church, and that if we 
came, we might obserue their order, w*" was to put of our 
hatts at their prayers and singing of Psalmes, but little 
satisfacon he did receiue from vs, neither would we make 
any Couent w'" Death but [if] it was the will of the Lord y‘ 
we should come, wee would obey him rather then man. There- 
fore did we stand in our freedome in the Lord. And the next 
day beinge the first day of the weeke in the morninge, the 
clerke came againe to vs, and did beseech vs not to come 
amongst them for fear of the danger that might ensue 
vnlesse we would behaue our selues as they did. Neuertheless 
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in obeydience to the Lord we went, and were signes and 
wonders amongst them to behould our Carriage & behav- 
iour.’’ 

‘‘When we came to the Congregation of the English and 
Scotch,’’*? says Caton, ‘‘many gazed upon us and wondered 
at us, because of our Non Conformity to them.’’ ‘‘Then,”’ 
Stubbs continues, ‘‘after all [the regular Service] was ended 
the one of vs begun to speake, but the priest said Sirrah you 
should haue put of yo" hatt, and came running hastily downe 
without his hatt or gloues to p'uent vs. Soe his example to the 
people did the more stirr them vp in soe much that they did 
violently fall vpon vs after the same manner that hath beene 
often practized in England. The first that had hand of vs was 
a man of Douer in England, for he knew vs, & said he had 
enough of vs,'*? and he w* some others (but especially the 
Scotts) did offer much abuse to vs by haylinge of vs: but the 
Lord stirred vp some to restrayne the ruder sort, whose 
intent was exceeding bloody towards vs, but their power 
was limited by the mighty power of the Lord, in w™ we were 
p’serued, glory be giuen to him for euer more.’’ 

Caton’s account of this first opposition incurred by the 
Quakers in Holland is briefer and rather less graphic. ‘‘ After 
we begun to Speak,”’’ he says, ‘‘they were much stirred, some 
with Fury and Rage, and others with Admiration [wonder]; 
but withal, they would not suffer us to Speak much, but hur- 
ryed us out with great Indignation, and some Violence was 
offered to us, howbeit the Lord preserved us so that we re- 
ceived but little harm from them, blessed be his name for ever 
more!’’ 

‘‘And after we were returned to our Lodginge,’’ Stubbs 
continues, ‘‘the man of the house did hasten vs much away, 
both from his house & alsoe out of the Towne, for he was in 
great feare y* he should haue beene taken w vs, and haue 
_ beene made ptaker of the sufferinge that was threatened 
against vs, and about halfe an hower after wee were gone 
came two Sarjeants for to app"hend vs: but before that wee 


192 Flushing succeeded to Veere as a Scottish trading-center, and the Scotch 
Presbyterian service is still held on Sunday mornings in the Groote or St. 
Jacobs Kerk. 

193 Stubbs and Caton had just come from Dover, where they had had a stormy 
time. 
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had drawings to another great Towne called Midl- 
borrows ey 

Middelburg was then and still is ‘‘the metropolitan city”’ 
or capital of the Province of Zeeland, and a possible convert 
in each of its 6,200 houses'** was a strong magnet of attrac- 
tion for the Quaker missionaries. It had ‘‘drawings’’ for 
Stubbs and Caton, and thither they went. An account of their 
experiences in Flushing had evidently preceded them, for 
‘‘the preist’’ [the Presbyterian clergyman] in Middelburg, 
writes Stubbs, ‘‘did declare in the pulpitt to the Congrega- 
tion, y' it was in the magistrates power to app‘hend vs, and 
not only soe, but also to put vs to death, and brought seu’all 
scriptures to proue it, as Nebucadnezers example, and others 
who psecuted the seruants of the liueing god. Soe as afforsd 
we came into the Towne of Midlborrow, not knowing any by 
face or name, and the Language of few did wee there vnder- 
stand: nor they owers. And hauing walked a while in the 
streets, we mett w a Scotch-man who tooke vs into his house, 
& said he would giue vs lodging for our money. And after we 
had been a litle space in his house, wee enquired where the 
meetinge of the English & the Scotch people was, soe when 
they went to it wee went alonge w™ them in the name & feare 
of the Lord. And after y‘ all was ended the one of vs stood vp 
to speake the word of the Lord w™ is contrary to the will of 
man, which they who were in their owne wills could not em- 
dure to heare: though we desired but the same priuilidge 
amongst them, that was practiced in y® Church of Christ: 
which was that if any things were reuealed to him that stood 
by, the first was to hould his peace but the high-preist [| Eng- 
lish clergyman, or Calvinist minister] said that we should 
speake none there. Neuertheless the one of vs spoke on, w™ 
did the more Torment the preist, because that we did not obey 
him.’’ Caton says: ‘‘we waited until the Priest had done, and 
afterwards one of us begun to Speak, but the Priest would 
not suffer us, Imagining at the first, (before he understood 
us well), that we had come a Begging to the Congregation, 
but when he perceived the Contrary, he and others were so 


194 “The Memoirs and Secret Negotiations of John Ker, of Kersland, Esq.,.. .” 
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Government of ... the United Provinces, by Wm. Ker, late Consult for the 
English nation at Amsterdam,” Amsterdam, 1688. 
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much the more against us, and some especially were very 
violent against us, and did beat me much,!™ and indeed had 
not the Lord been with us, and preserved us through his 
mighty power, they might have done us much Mischief, but 
blessed be the Lord who was our keeper and preserver.’’ 
Stubbs continues the story: ‘‘ And soe they hayled vs forth 
after the same maner that we were in the foornoone at the 
other place [Vlissingen], but we being much pressed in spirit 
to speake did in the street amonge the people speake a pretty 
space till that one man came violently, and begun to beat him 
that was speakeinge, and soe by some of them was sore 
psecuted in the streets with their fists, but the Lord raysed vp 
some to restrayne them. And so passing on amonge the peo- 
ple in the dread of the Lord we spoke the word of the Lord 
freely amongst them, and as we were going alonge the streets 
there passed by a Coach with some great ones in it: one of 
them beinge filled with indignation against vs did hastily 
take his rapier to haue exercised his bloody intent vpon vs, 
but his hands was shortened, & he was taken away. And we 
passed safly afterwards through the streets, exhortinge peo- 
ple to the feare of y® lord and declaringe the mighty day of 
the Lord that was comeinge; and did returne to the Scotch- 
man’s house where our lodginge should haue beene: but he 
together w™ his wife was full of rage & fury ag* vs, and would 
vpon no tearmes [let us] stay vnder their roofe, but tould vs, 
that watch was set at euery port [gate] for vs, and we could 
not heare of any that would receiue vs for our money, much 
lesse not in the name of righteous men. But as we passed 
alonge the streets some vttered bloody threatenings ag* vs: 
yet all this did not mooue vs, but in pure peace we were kept, 
And patience did possesse our soules, for we knew that he was 
neare that iustified vs, and that his hand was not shortened 
(who had till that tyme preserued us) glory, glory be to his 
holy name for euermore. And shortly after providence did 
soe order it (that when we were thus wanderinge in the 
great streets some temptinge vs with subtill queries, and 
others threateninge w™ bloody Language) that shortly a man 
came after vs, whom we knew not, nor he vs by face, who went 
to seu’all houses thus to peure vs lodginge, and in the end we 
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came to one who did receiue vs for our money. And one of 
them who had bett [beat] vs in the streets came to vs y® next 
morninge to our Lodginge, and asked vs forgiueness for he 
was sorry for what he had done to vs, and the Judgm* of the 
lord had beene vpon him for what he had done to vs, and he 
was tould as much by vs. And he with some others come from 
the preist who was waitinge for vs to come to his house to 
speake with him, for he would haue knowne by what au- 
thority we came in to their Church to speake amongst them 
w'" out leaue but before this, wee had beene moued to write 
some Queries to the preist, with a paper to the two Churches 
(as they call them) at which we had beene psecuted, to lay 
open their nakednesse, and to let them see themselues to be 
out of the practice of the S*. [Saints], and in the stepps of 
them who psecuted the holy men of God. And after a while 
we were made free to goe to the preist, who had assembled 
his Elders together : and when that we came to his house, he 
did much welcome vs with flatteringe speeches, and outward 
behauiour in their heathenish salutations in Imitation of the 
Saints, which they are ignorant of. But notw“standinge his 
welleoming & salutations, he soone turned into rage & fury, 
because we did not bow to him: and said we were vneivill and 
had not coMon sence, and did seeme to Lord much ouer vs 
w' a multitude of words, he had soe many about him who did 
take his part, & pleaded for him, yet w™ the Eternall light 
he was Comp'’hended and our Consciences to them cleared, 
and before wee parted he was soe filled with wrath & passion 
y' his inciuillitie did appeare to the simplicity [simple- 
minded?] and at that tyme we left them in great heat and 
rage, and that night took Shipping for the Citty called 
Roterdam.’’ 

Caton, whose published account of this visit is quite brief, 
merely adds to what was quoted from him above. ‘‘ After 
that, the Priest sent for us to his House, and reasoned a while 
with us, but he was of such a lofty and ambitious Spirit, (as 
many of that generation are,) that the Truth could have little 
Entrance in him, or Entertainment from him; and after we 
had had other good Service in the City, and was become 
pretty clear of it, we Imbarked ourselves for Rotterdam in 
Holland.”’ 

After a short stay in Rotterdam, the two travellers ‘‘re- 
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turned to the Towne of Midlborrow againe,’’ Stubbs con- 
tinues, ‘‘and some came to see vs and desired some papers 
of vs, and wee endeau'ed to giue to as many as we saw de- 
sirous of them. And sent some to their Church (soe called) 
and we were informed how that the preists had beene to- 
gether that is to say the Dutch preists in Midlborrow, and 
him ealled the pastor of the English Church, and did incense 
the people ag* vs, and many Dangerous snares were layd for 
vs, w" by the Eternall light was discouered to vs, and by the 
mighty providence of the Lord we were deliuered, euerlast- 
inge prayses be to his name for euermore. Another day we 
beinge in the streets the afore sayd preist w' some others 
came vnto vs with a refyned subtillty askinge vs how we did 
and where we had beene, and how it was with vs, for he said 
he was gladd to see vs well but wee denyed his flatteryes & 
tould him it was deceipt, and after some little discourse in the 
streets they vrged it much vpon vs to goe into one of their 
houses. And though that snares we saw layd for vs yet the 
accomplishinge of what we saw the night before we were free 
to goe in, and the preist had before receiued a wound, and 
that which did torment him, did in some measure arise, and 
witnesse against him, that soe the weapons which hee had 
formed ag* vs, was turned into his owne bowells, ffor though 
his and their end was to entrape vs in our words by ppound- 
inge substill Queries vnto vs fetcht from the Bottomless pitt, 
yet the mighty Angell who keepes the key of it, set a Chaine 
vpon him, and shutt him & his queries vp, & he and they were 
taken in their owne snare: and the pitt w™ they had digged 
for vs, they were turned into themselves and we were de- 
liuered. glory, glory, endlesse glory to him for euermore, 
who shutts & no man opens, & opens & none shutts. In weak- 
nes, we were made stronge, in foolishness we were made 
wise. They concluded we were cunninge & crafty because 
we did not answere their Questions accordinge to their wills. 
Soe by the Eternall light their deceipts were comp"hended 
and their snares seene, and by the mighty power of the Lord 
w*> was much vpon vs they were wounded yea, the fattest & 
the strongest were made weake, & whipped into the pitt by 
the mighty Angell and wee deliuered & preserued, and came 
away in peace, prayse yee the Lord all his seruants, prayse 
him & magnifie him for euer Amen.”’ 
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Caton merely says of this second visit to Middelburg: ‘‘We 
departed thence [from Rotterdam] and returned again for 
Zealand, where we took Shipping for England again.’’ 

The visit of Caton and Stubbs in Rotterdam in 1655 was 
greatly handicapped as elsewhere by their ignorance of the 
Dutch language. Caton tells the story briefly as follows: ‘‘we 
Arrived through the mercy of the Lord, but did not know the 
Face of any in that City, and when we had but been some few 
days in the City, it was known to several, and after some time 
we got a Meeting at an English Merchants-House, unto 
which many Merchants (especially) came, both Dutch and 
English; but Oh! Alas how did we suffer for want of a good 
Interpreter; for he that Interpreted for us, not being true 
and faithful, as to Interpret our words according as we 
Spoke them, but sometimes (its like) otherwise; the Hearers 
or some of them especially, came rather to be incensed 
against us, than to be won or gained to the Truth, howbeit, 
the witness of God answered to the Truth of our Testimony 
in some. But forasmuch as there had been no Friend before to 
declare the Truth among them in that City, it was therefore 
looked upon as so much the stranger thing, and we were so 
much the more wondered at, but in due time, we had cleared 
our Consciences, and born a faithful Testimony unto Gods 
Truth in that place, we departed thence and returned again 
for Zealand, where we took Shipping for England again.”’ 

Having returned to Flushing, the two travellers ‘‘waited 
some certain time for the Wind”’ and then, Caton continues: 
‘We had an opportunity, but met with a very sore Storm at 
Sea, howbeit the Lord preserved us, and we got well to Burl- 
ington in Yorkshire, but was not permitted to go into the 
Town, because we were come from Holland where (it was 
said) the Sickness then was; neverthless we saw our Friends 
and were refreshed in seeing one another. And soon after 
we set Sail again, and when we came near Hartlepoole (the 
Wind blowing very hard) we lost our Foremast, and was in 
some apparent danger, But the Lord was pleased to preserve 
us then also, and to asswage the violence of the boisterous 
Waves thro his mighty power, in which we put our Con- 
fidence. And when thro mercy we were gotten well ashore, we 
went up into the Country too among Friends, with whom we 
were more than a little refreshed in the Lord. And after I 
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had had several Meetings in the Bishoprick, I went again into 
Lancashire, and coming to Swarthmore, I was received with 
joy again in the Lord, in whom our refreshment was very 
great, and a very precious time we had afterwards together, 
whereby my very life was much refreshed. And therefore did 
my Soule magnifie the Lord, with the rest of his Lambs and 
Babes in that place.’’ 

Caton’s and Stubbs’s experiences with the Scotch Pres- 
byterians in Flushing and Middelburg made them ‘‘feel 
some drawings,’’ after they returned to England, to journey 
into Scotland and deliver their message to the Scotch peo- 
ple on their native heath. There were several other Quaker 
preachers who went on that errand at the same time, as is 
recorded in the Journal of George Fox, who says of our 
two messengers: ‘‘Alsoe this yeere: Will: Caton & Jo: 
Stubbs after there returne out off Holland passt uppe Into 
Scottlande: to preach ye gospell.’’ 

Leaving Swarthmore in November, 1655, Caton first 
toured Westmorland and then, in company with John 
Stubbs, ‘‘the Bishoprick’’ and Northumberland. At Ber- 
wick, they preached in the market-place on a market-day; 
and the following Sunday, Caton was ‘‘moved to go into 
their great Assembly, where none of our Friends had been 
but such as had been imprisoned, and afterwards put out 
of the Town. Nevertheless, I was not therefore to be dis- 
couraged, but went in boldly in the Name and power of the 
Lord; And when the Priest had done, I stood up upon a 
Stall, and none seemed to make such haste to get away as 
the Priest; however, my mouth was opened in much power, 
and the Lord was pleased to give me much Courage and 
Boldness, and indifferent good Liberty I had to declare the 
Truth. And when I had done, the Mayor met me at the door, 
and took me by the hand, and delivered me to the Sergeants; 
but afterwards I was brought before the Mayor and Magis- 
trates, and further examined by them, who finally ordered 
that I should be turned out of the Town, which also came to 
pass. 

‘‘ And in the Afternoon I was at a Steeple-House in the 
Country, where I spoke to the Priest, but he was furious, and 
called me Mad Man, and bid the people have me to the Stocks, 
and bind me hand and foot, with more such like expressions, 
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but none of the People would obey him, but gathered pretty 
generally about me, and were pretty willing to hear the 
Truth declared, tho they were a sottish ignorant People. 
And afterwards I could not well get any Lodging among 
them for my Money; And in the interim (when I was wander- 
ing up and down, as one destitute of a place to lay my head, 
or to rest and refresh my self in) there came a man out of 
Berwick for me, and I went along with him, and the Guard 
suffered me to pass very freely into the Town again, where 
I met with my dear Companion J. 8S. again, who had also 
been in great Service that day, in the Forenoon among the 
Baptists, and in the Afternoon of that day, he did supply 
the Meeting which we had appointed; so that day we had 
exceeding good Service, and stayed afterwards some few 
daies in that Town, and had another Meeting or two there.’’ 

Heading next for Edinburgh, Caton and Stubbs labored 
to restore unity among the Friends in the Scottish capital; 
and after Stubbs left him to join Ames in Holland, Caton 
remained for several weeks, holding ‘‘many gallant Meet- 
ings, especially upon the Castle-Hill, where many hundreds 
heard the Truth of God... and many were made to confess 
unto the Truth.’’ Not only outside the historic castle of the 
kings of Scotland did Caton preach the Quaker message, 
but he penetrated also within the historic church of St. Giles, 
where, like Jenny Geddes with her stool a score of years 
before, he hurled his denunciation of formal worship at 
the ‘‘Priest’’ and his congregation. ‘‘Not suffered to speak 
much’’ within the church, he was ‘‘carried out with the 
press of the Multitude, which was indeed extraordinary 
ereat,’’ and was rescued from a mob by ‘‘a Guard of Soul- 
diers with their drawn Swords.”’ 

General Monk, who was then in command in Scotland 
and was to restore the Stuarts to the throne a few years 
later, received a visit and ‘‘a Paper’’ from him, and ‘‘was 
seemingly moderate’’ and listened to him.1®* In Stirling 
Castle, too, ‘‘the Governour was at first high with me,’’ he 
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records; ‘‘but when I had spoke a little to him, and had 
given him something to Read he became more moderate.’’ 
In the Great Cathedral at Glasgow, he found three Congre- 
gations having their services, and spoke to a multitude in 
the cathedral close, while ‘‘the rude People were kept very 
much under by the English souldiers.’’? At Douglas, he had 
‘‘exceeding good service’’ in the Steeple-house and else- 
where until the clergyman had him turned out of his lodg- 
ings and driven from the town. 

Returning to England, he held meetings in the northern 
counties and was again ‘‘refreshed’’ by a visit at Swarth- 
more, but was soon ‘‘constrained to Travel again in the 
Work and Service of the Lord.’’ Setting forth in March, 
1656, he preached through Lancashire, Cheshire, Stafford- 
shire and Leicestershire, ‘‘sometimes in Steeple-houses, 
sometimes in Streets and Markets, and night and day.’’ At 
one place in Cheshire, he was imprisoned for a few days; 
and when he turned northward again by way of Swarth- 
more to Westmorland and Cumberland, he encountered at 
another of Wordsworth’s beloved spots'®’ exceedingly vio- 
lent treatment at the hands of a congregation ‘‘who seemed 
to thirst much’’ after his blood and fell upon him as if they 
would have torn him to pieces. 

Escaping this fate, he went on in to Scotland, where he 
braved the clergyman at Douglas and was again turned out 
of the town; thence to Edinburgh, Leith and Stirling, preach- 
ing both ‘‘to the English that were then in that Country 
and to the Natives.’’ 

‘About that time,’’ he records, ‘‘I was not well in Body 
having oppressed it with sore Travel, howbeit the Lord 
was pleased to restore me again in a pretty short time, even 
for the Service sake.’’ At Stirling, the people were so in- 
censed against the English Quaker interloper that lodgings 
could be secured for him only through the aid of some sol- 
diers. In Stirling’s chief church and on the Green near by, 
he preached to the curious crowds, but was obliged to find 
lodgings for the night outside the town. At Glasgow, he 
began to speak to the Scots; but when the English guard 
was summoned elsewhere, ‘‘the Scots could not endure 
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sound Doctrine, but turned away their Ears from hearing 
the Truth,’’ and put an end to his discourse. With the sol- 
diers, however, and with the Governour he had ‘‘exceeding 
good Service,’’ and the Governour’s Wife was soon ‘‘con- 
vineed of the Truth.’’ 

Travelling on through ‘‘that dark and barbarous Coun- 
try’? to Ayr, Caton may have passed the cottage where 
Robert Burns was to be born one century later. He did not 
experience here ‘‘man’s inhumanity to man,’’ but in the 
Steeple-house, he says, ‘‘I had pretty good Liberty, there 
being many Souldiers, and through their Civilty, I was 
civilly intreated among them.’’ Turning southward, he 
‘‘travelled many a Mile alone in that barren and rude Coun- 
try,’’ but was ‘‘preserved out of the hands of unreasonable 
men and also from the Sin and evil which abounded among 
them people.’’ 

Once more in England, he journeyed down to Swarth- 
more and thence to Bristol, holding many meetings with 
Friends and the world’s people. ‘‘ Determined to visit some 
of the Brethren that were in Prison in Lanciston Goal in 
Cornwall,’’ Caton pushed on (‘‘mostly alone and afoot’’) 
and reached Launceston Jail at a time when ‘‘dear George 
Fox and several other Friends were Prisoners there.’’ This 
was the time of Fox’s long and cruel punishment in ‘‘ Dooms- 
dale’’ dungeon; and Caton’s two visits to him were made 
‘‘in the fulness of indeared Love.’’ 

Going on through Devonshire, Caton was imprisoned, 
threatened with the lash, and ‘‘sent away with a Pass from 
Tything-man to Tything-man, or from Constable to Con- 
stable,’’ thereby having, he says, ‘‘a gallant opportunity to 
declare the Truth to people in the Country as I travelled: 
For when I had come into a Town, and was in the Officers 
hand, many people that heard of it came out of their Houses 
to see the Quaker as I was called, and some were pritty 
tender and loving, and others were otherwise, however 
freely I did declare the Truth among them as I was moved, 
and in due time I was freed from that intanglement by a 
Country-man that would trouble himself no further with 
me, but gave me the Pass, and let me depart in peace.”’ 

On through Somersetshire and Wiltshire, Caton found 
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various other Quaker preachers holding meetings, among 
them William Ames and John Stubbs, who had just come 
from Holland. This was Caton’s first meeting with William 
Ames, whom he refers to as ‘‘another dear Brother called 
William Ames,’’ and says of him: ‘‘We had but little time 
together [at Basingstoke]; howbeit, in that little time we 
were together, we were truly refreshed one in another; and 
afterwards in the antient brotherly Love, parted again’’— 
Ames to go westward to visit Fox, and Caton eastward into 
Kent. ) 

After another series of strenuous, though this time un- 
eventful labors in Kent, Caton went to London, where he 
took part in opposing ‘‘pretty much disturbance in our 
Meetings in the City, by some troublesome and unruly 
Spirits, who were gone from the Truth into extremes.”’ 
Similar disturbances by the extremists he had met with on 
his second visit to Edinburgh;!®* and it may be that they 
played a part in turning his thoughts once more to the virgin 
soil of Holland. His recent meeting with Ames and Stubbs, 
fresh from their travels among the Dutch, and mutual 
reminiscences of the experiences of all three in Holland the 
year before, were doubtless still more important in his 
decision. 

The strenuous and varied training of the preceding 
eighteen months must have equipped Caton well—stripling 
of twenty years though he was—to play the difficult role 
which lay before him in the Netherlands. For from this 
time until his death, ten years later, his work was done 
chiefly on the Continent, with only occasional brief visits 
to England. 

Of his journey to Holland in September, 1656, his Journal 
gives the following glimpses: ‘‘And about that time it was 
upon me to go over. for Holland, unto which I was given up 
in the Will of the Lord; howbeit, I was then but weak in 
body, having gotten a Surfeit thro Heats and Colds in my 
Travels, as it was judged; nevertheless I was in readiness 
(tho in that weak condition) to take the first opportunity, 
and very much I desired to have had a Companion along 
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with me, if providence had so ordered it; howbeit, I went 
finally alone; and did meet with some wicked and uncivil 
men in the same Vessel in which I went over; some of which 
did in their Jollity abuse me, but before we got over to Hol- 
land, we had a pretty sore Storm, and as to outward appear- 
ance were in pretty much danger. And at that time great 
was the fear and anguish that came upon them that were 
so wicked: And even then did the Lord raise me up (in 
whom my Faith and Confidence was.) And it was upon me 
to speak to them in their distress ... And when I landed at 
Dort, I do not know that I could speak three words of their 
Language, and so was much prest in Spirit, and sorely 
loaden with the weight of iniquity, which fell heavy upon 
me, and being I wanted an Interpreter, therefore was my 
burthen the greater.’’ 

Caton was the first herald of Quakerism in Dort, or 
Dordrecht; but it was not until several years later, after 
his acquisition of the Dutch language, that he was able to 
plant his religion in that city of artistic, political and ecclesi- 
astical renown. Sailing from Dort to Rotterdam, he found 
there, he says, ‘‘some few that had heard all the Truth, 
and in some measure received it; howbeit, I stayed not long 
there neither, for my drawings were pretty much to Am- 
sterdam,’’ and he ‘‘got finally well thither, through the good 
hand of the Lord.’’ 

In Amsterdam, he joined the little company of those con- 
verted to Quakerism by Ames and Stubbs, who received him 
‘‘with gladness and joy of heart.’’ He says of this, his own 
first visit in the city, which occurred in the months of Sep- 
tember and October, 1656: ‘‘ And the Lord made my service 
effectual among them for the establishing and confirming 
them in that living Truth which they had heard and believed. 
There were some among them that could understand me, 
and interpret that which I spoke to the rest; so that very 
good service I had among them, for that little time I staid 
among them, which was not long, till it was upon me to 
return to Rotterdam again.’’ He does not refer to the estab- 
lishment of a regular meeting for worship in Amsterdam 
at this time; but it is probable that such a meeting had been 
established before his arrival by Ames and Stubbs. The Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting’s Committee of 1770 reported merely 
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that ‘‘at Amsterdam, the Meeting was first established in 
the year 1656, and was held on the first and fourth day of 
the week.”’ 

Writing of one aspect of his work, Caton says:1% ‘‘Jn 
this Nation here are many subtile spirits who withstande 
the Truth like as Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses ;?° 
and many of them are tormented that wee are out of their 
reach, standing vpon their heades in A power which they 
know not; many exhortations they give us, and would will- 
ingly set vp themselves to be our teachers, that thereby 
they might saue their Crownes which they are vnwilling to 
lye downe at the Lambes ffeett; And the lesse they are Re- 
geuarded the more they Rage, yet they would willingly owne 
us if wee could owne them where they stand; but notwith- 
standing their faire speeches they are enemyes in their 
mindes.’’ 

A year later, Caton reverts to this theme as follows :2! 
‘‘Many strang spirits J meet with here who vpon tryall are 
found deceitefull yet outwardly appeares uery exercissed 
[?] in A fained humilytie, being in A selfe preperation [?] 
decked with many good words by which they much deceiue 
the hartes of the simple, but that spirit which searcheth all 
thinges & tryeth all thinges findeth them out and manifest- 
eth their spirit, many of them as it is said hath confessed 
y® truth to be truth but now they are become great 
enemyes to y° truth (if not the greatest) that this Land 
affordes.’’ 

One other difficult task to which Caton set himself, he de- 
scribes in the same letter as follows :7°? ‘‘J with some other 
ffriendes were at their [the Amsterdam Jews’] Synagouge 
vpon one of their Sabbeth dayes, & did stay all ye time of 
their worship in it, and did behold the manner of it The 
which was very barberous and brutish, and scarce any simil- 
itude of the fear of god to bee beheld Among many of them, 


199 To Margaret Fell, dated “Roterdam in Holland,” 20th of 8th Month, 1656 
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but if the Lord will when wee speake face to face J may let 
thee know more of it. Jn their Synagouge disputes are not 
admitted but in one of their houses wee had three or four 
houres discourse with some of them, and a good principle 
in y* Conscience they owned in wordes, but they could scarce 
endure to here Christ mentioned; they are a high, lofty proud 
and Conceited people, farre from y°® truth; yet there is A 
seed Among them, which god in the fullnesse of time will 
gather into his Garner.”’ 

Writing to Margaret eight months later from Schiedam, 
and evidently in response to a letter from her in regard to 
the Jews, Caton says :*° ‘‘As touching the Jewes it is noe 
marvell if thou (with whom the secretts of the Lord are) 
be sensible of something Among them; for J beleeue there 
is A sparke in many of their bosomes, which in processe of 
time may kindle to A burning flame; J haue understood that 
there are some Among them that would willingly become 
Christians, but that they fear intollerable parsecution, and 
that especially from their bretheren, who are of [muti- 
lated] Stock and Roott of their fforefathers [mutilated ] 
Lord of glory, they are farr [from the ?] Truth generally.’’ 

Three weeks later still, Caton wrote:?°* ‘‘Of thine [thy 
pamphlet addressed] to the Jews there hath bene seuen or 
eight score of them deliuered to them at their synagouge, 
some to the Rabbyes, and some to the Doctors, and J cannot 
vnderstand that they haue anything against it, but only they 
apprehend that the Authour doth judge that the Mesias is 
come already and they looke for him yet to come.’’ 

Again, on the 18th of 9th Month, 1657, he wrote :?° ‘‘The 
principle cause of my present writeing to thee is to giue 
thee to understand that J haue bene with A Jew and have 
shewed him thy booke, & haue asked him what Languadge 
would bee the fittest for them hee told mee porteegees or 
Hebrew, for if it were in Hebrew they might understand it 
at Jerusalem or in almost any other place of the world; And 
he hath undertaken to translate it for us, he being expert in 
seuerall Languadges.”’ 
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Finally, in May, 1658, he wrote to Margaret :2°* ‘‘Thy 
dear letter J receiued the same day y‘ J came from Holland 
and J had done according to thy request about thy booke 
which is forth in its seruice, the night before J came from 
Amsterdam J gott them from the presse and the same day 
that J came from thence J gott about 170 of them dispersed 
Among the Jewes who willingly & greedyly receiued them, 
(they being in the Hebrew tongue) J purpossed to haue 
brought halfe A hundred of them with mee to England but 
J dispossed of some of them in Zealand their being seuerall 
Jewes.”’ 

Among the interpreters whom Caton found in Amsterdam 
was ‘‘a young man [Humble Thatcher] who came over from 
England to Amsterdam’’ and accompanied him—‘‘after a 
little time’’—to Rotterdam; but here Thatcher left him 
‘‘for a while’’ (to go to Middelburg), and he was ‘‘much 
straitned for want of an Interpreter.’’ Fortunately, he 
found one who could speak some Latin and who translated 
Caton’s Latin into Dutch. His hearers in Rotterdam in- 
cluded ‘‘some forward and unruly Spirits that were Con- 
vineed, but run out into extremes both in Words and Writ- 
ings,’’ and these caused him much grief of soul.?°7 In both 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam, also, ‘‘several high conceited 
Professors’’ [church members] came to his meetings and 
‘‘were more apt to take upon them to teach others than to re- 
ceive instruction’ ’—especially from so youthful a teacher !?°8 

‘<The aforesaid young man’’ who interpreted for Caton 
was no doubt Humble Thatcher, although he is again re- 
ferred to without being named in Caton’s letter from Rot- 
terdam to Margaret Fell, as follows :2° ‘‘At present J haue 
some drawings towards Zealand; Here is an Jnterpriter 
come ouer after mee from England; My strength is some- 
what Recouered in the outward man, very gentlely doth the 
Lord deale with mee, therefore my seruice is not hindered 
by my weakenes since J came ouer blessed be the Lord 
whose loue is mighty larg to mee.”’ 
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Accordingly, Caton followed Thatcher from Rotterdam 
about the end of October, 1656, to Middelburg, where he 
was arrested for attending [and interrupting?] the ser- 
vices in some of the churches, and when Caton followed him 
and went to visit him in the gaol, he too was arrested. 
‘¢ Afterwards,’’ Caton says in his Journal, ‘‘we were very 
late in the Night Examined, and after our Examination 
we had three or four Souldiers to Guard us, and a place ap- 
pointed for us where we might le. But quickly after we 
were laid down, we were called up again in great hast, and 
were carried from thence to the Prison, about the 11th. or 
12th. hour at Night, and put us in two distinct places, which 
caused my sufferings to be the greater, and that the more, 
because I could speak little or none of their Language. And 
there I remained some days (being weak in Body,) but in 
process of time, we were brought before the Council, and 
were severally Examined, but returned to Prison again. 

‘And it seems they ordered (by what followed,) that we 
should be sent for England, which accordingly we were. For 
soon after a Coach Wagon was brought to the Door, for 
to carry us to the Water-side, and several Souldiers were 
also provided to Guard us. For the City seemed to be as in an 
Uproar, and the rude Multitude did Rage exceedingly, as 
they would have torn us to peices, but the Lord was with 
us, who was our Chief Keeper, though there were divers 
others, some in the Wagon with us, and some that went on 
foot along by the Wagon. And according to their Order, 
they brought us on Board of a Ship of War, where we were 
kept Prisoners, near upon two Weeks, being confined to an 
open cold Room, and the Men were so hard-hearted towards 
us, that they would not allow us so much as a bit of Sail- 
Cloth to lie under us, or above us, so for the most part of that 
time, we lay upon the bare Boards in very Cold Stormy 
Weather, so that our Sufferings at that time were great, 
both in the inward and outward man.”’ 

A letter from Caton to Margaret Fell, without date 
[1656-57] or place [London], gives this story as follows :7° 
‘‘Many are the troubles which J haue mett with since J saw 
thee outwardly, and my sufferinges hath bene great, which 
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are not yet totally ended, for itis A day of Jacobs trouble. ... 
J haue bene aboue A weeke in this City [London], and was 
with A young man sent out of Zealand, by the magistrates 
of Middleborrow; they kept us about A weeke prisoners in 
the City, in which time seuerall preists and many people 
came to us, and good opportunityes wee had to clear our 
Consciences to them, And at y* weekes end wee were put 
Aboard vpon A man of warre, and there wee were prisoners 
A fortnight vpon y° sea, being confined to A very vneasefull 
Roome, which was open in many places, where the Raine, 
haile & snow came in; (it being the winter season) And the 
men were soe cruell and hard-harted that they would not 
giue vs soe much as A bitt of A saile cloath to lye vnder, 
or aboue us, but for the most part of the time wee laid vpon 
y® boardes in extreame stormy weather; in soe much that 
smoake which ascended vp the Chimney was great refresh- 
ment to us, though they would scarce allow us it; And since 
wee came Ashore, wee haue bene exceedingly pained in our 
feett, haueing laid for the most part of three weekes in our 
stockinges and much in our shooes; and the hardship which 
the outward man did endure was not smale, but the Lord was 
exceeding good to us....”’ 

Caton’s Journal continues: ‘‘ About the middle of the ninth 
Month (56) we got well thro mercy unto England, and about 
the same time came up to London, but had extraordinary pain 
in our Feet after we came to lie in warm Beds, having lain 
so long in Cold Weather in our Stockings and Shooes.’’ 

With this significant reference to his frost-bitten and chill- 
blained feet, Caton brings to an abrupt close his account of 
a singular imprisonment and as singular a release. Crom- 
well had ended his war with the Dutch, two years and a half 
before, and at this time was engaged in a war with the old 
enemy of both the English and the Dutch, the Spaniards; 
this may account for the sudden and unexplained release 
of the two English citizens, for Cromwell’s arm was known 
to be a long and weighty one in defence of Englishmen 
abroad. On the other hand, it was a time when ‘‘the plague”’ 
was feared, and Caton’s illness may have caused him to be 
summarily removed to a quarantine or hospital ship, and 
sent by it back to England. 
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A contemporary Dutch version of this incident is given in 
the Hollantse Mercurius, published in Haarlem, January, 
1657, as follows:*4! ‘‘In Zeeland, two Quakers threw the 
religious service into an uproar; they came sneaking into 
the church at the time of the administration of the Holy 
Supper, and loudly exclaimed that the minister was teach- 
ing falsehoods, that they had the infallible spirit, that they 
should be listened to, for they also had something to say, 
etc. One of them attempted to mount the pulpit, and, not- 
withstanding that the deacons had led them out of the 
church, they boldly came in again, and the officers of justice 
had to confine them on board a ship, on which these fanatics 
were taken back to England.’’ 

Among his Quaker brethren in London, Caton was 
‘‘yreatly refreshed’’ and soon got over his physical suffer- 
ings. He plunged as usual into the work of the ministry, in 
London for a fortnight, and in four or five of the neighbor: 
ing counties for four or five months. Near Reigate in Surrey, 
when travelling alone, he was nearly killed by ‘‘a wicked 
Murtherous Fellow’’; in Sussex, he had ‘‘exceeding good 
Service, especially among a people that were called Seekers, 
who were mostly Convinced not far from Lewes’’;7!? and 
on Shrove Tuesday, ‘‘at the Eastside [Eastbourne?] of 
Sussex,’’ he held a meeting where ‘‘there had never been any 
of Friends before, and the rude Multitude came with their 
Drum Marching up to the House, like men ready for Battle 
in a desparate manner, as if they would have pulled the 
House down over our heads, and I was moved to go out to 
them, and ask them, what they wanted, they said 
QUAKERS, I told them I was one. And it was upon me to 
speak in much plainness to them, as I did, and in much 
power, and presently their Countenance fell, and fear sur- 
prised them, and with shame and confusion they withdrew, 
not having power to harm any of us, blessed be the Lord, 
who in them days did eminently appear for us, as often he 
hath done since, and therefore have we cause to put our Con- 
fidence in him to the end.’’ 
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Returning to London for a brief stay, it was again upon 
him to return to Holland ;?* and as soon as he could procure 
shipping, he landed in Rotterdam and hurried on to meet 
Ames in Utrecht.”1* Not deterred by Ames’s recent experi- 
ences in Amsterdam, the two Friends went to that city, arriv- 
ing about the middle of April, 1657, at ‘‘a very seasonable 
and needful time,’’ Caton says, ‘‘for Friends being but 
young, and having had a pretty sore Storm, were somewhat 
scattered, and scattering, being discouraged and frightened, 
thro the indignation and wrath of the Magistrates and 
Priests, which was somewhat kindled against them, and I 
made it my work to gather them together again, and to estab- 
lish them so much as was possible in the eternal Truth: And 
besides what they had met with from the Magistrates, &c. 
There had been a bad instrument among them, that had 
bred much discord and discention among them,”!> but thro 
the mercy and goodness of the Lord, they came in due time 
to be restored again into Faith and Confidence, Peace and 
Tranquility in which they kept their Meetings: But as for 
the Professors, they were high and Conceited, and would 
scarce believe that a greater Light was sprung up in any 
part of the World, then what was arisen among them, 
neither could they well endure to receive instructions from 
such as would not, nor need not be instructed by them. There 
were also at that time many Stumbling Blocks laid in the 
way of the simple, and many obstructions the Truth met 
withal in that place, and therefore was my burthen the 
more, and my sufferings the greater; but the Lord was with 
me, and the right hand of his Righteousness, that upheld 
me, glory be to his holy Name for ever and ever.”’ 

Some of his experiences and feelings at this time are 
reflected in an open letter which he wrote to Friends in Eing- 
land, dated Amsterdam, 15th of 3rd month (May), 1657. 
Two paragraphs of this are as follows :7/6 ‘‘Light is sprung 
up unto you who walked in darkness, and upon you who dwelt 
in the land of the shadow of death, hath the light shined; 
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and your understandings hath the Lord opened, and hath 
given you to see that in yourselves which separated you 
from him; and some of you are come to distinguish betwixt 
the precious and the vile, betwixt that which entereth into 
God’s kingdom, and that which is shut out. And so that 
which once you esteemed highly, which did appear beautiful 
and glorious in your eyes, comes now to be accounted dross 
and dung in comparison of that pearl, which some have 
found, and many are digging for; which is not purchased by 
all that seek it, because they are not willing to part with 
the whole substance for it. But I know that many of you have 
forsaken much; and yet something remains which must be 
also offered, (even that which would save its life, and would 
not come to judgment,) must be brought to light and 
tendered, if it be as dear unto you as your right eye or right 
hand; and those I say, who keep nothing back, but are willing 
to part with all for the truth’s sake, shall receive an hundred 
fold, and in the life to come life everlasting. ... And though 
the world may account you fools, because of the loss of your 
reputation; when your honour and dignity comes to be laid 
in the dust it matters not; for it is better to be reproached by 
the world, and to suffer persecution of the world for right- 
eousness’ sake, than it is to revile them whom the Lord 
hath chosen out of the world.”’ 

Having shared Ames’s literary and other labors in Am- 
sterdam for nearly two months, Caton went with him on 
a journey through Gelderland to Zutphen. 

Writing to Margaret Fell of this proposed journey, 
Caton says :*17 “Will: Ames doth much desire A Companion; 
and it is my determination if the Lord will to accompany 
him A while; he hath drawings towardes Jermany, but he 
will scarce goe yet.’’ The two Friends went together through 
Gelderland to Zutphen,”4* where they parted, Ames being 
joined by George Rofe and travelling on through the Rhine- 
land, while Caton returned to his arduous and perilous 
labors in Amsterdam. On his return, Caton wrote of his 
part of the journey to Margaret Fell as follows :?!9 ‘‘ Will: 


217 From Schiedam, 5th of 4th Mo., 1657 (Caton MSS., 35). 
218 Supra, pp. 40f. 
219 The 26th of 4th Mo., 1657 (Caton MSS., 37). 
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Ames and J have bene through some of the principle Townes 
or Cityes in Gilderland, and A good sound is gone through 
the Country; but the darkenesse is mighty thicke and grosse 
with which y*® people are couered and they are like to perish 
for want of knowledge. George Rofe is come over from Eng- 
land, and doth Jntend (God willing) to passe with Will: 
Ames towardes palatine, A place in Germany, where tis said 
all sorts of people are tollerated; and many Baptists [Men- 
nonites] haue Resorted thither who haue bene banished 
out of other Countryes: seuerall bookes wee haue gott dis- 
persed in those partes in their owne languadge which stireth 
vp some to ponder thinges A little more then they haue 
done.”’ 

Speaking of his own work in Amsterdam at this time, he 
says: ‘‘Most commonly when my Service was over in the 
Country, I returned again to the City of Amsterdam, which 
was a place of great Concernment, and where there was 
amore constant Service than in other parts in that Country, 
and in due time there was an addition to Friends, for the 
number of them was increased, and their Meetings were 
kept in very good order, and for the most part pretty peace- 
‘able, and the goodness and mercy of the Lord abounded 
much to that remnant that were gathered. Howbeit, some- 
times the rude Multitude was tumultuous and troublesome 
at our Meetings. 

‘And once especially there were many rude People 
gathered together, who doubtless had much wickedness in 
their Hearts, and some of the worst of them came into our 
Meeting Room, and sought presently to lay violent hands 
on me, and to have done much mischief to me and others, 
but the Lords power prevented them, and preserved me and 
Friends, even to our admiration, for I was through Provi- 
dence cast into a House in the presence of the rude Multi- 
tude, who if they had not been as it were smitten with blind- 
ness, and restrained through the power of God, they might 
have executed their fury upon me and the rest, but he that 
was in us (who by his heavenly power preserved us) he was 
greater than he that was in them, who could in their madness 
have devoured us at once; but blessed be the Lord our God, 
who very often shewed mercy unto us, and did very plente- 
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ously at sundry times, with his heavenly presence, and in- 
finite loving kindness, even abundantly refresh and comfort 
our Souls and Spirits, infinite praises be to his Name for ever 
and ever.’’ 

Willem Sewel was present at the meeting where the above 
incident occurred, and his version of it is as follows :?*° 
‘‘Hither [to the Friends’ meetings near the Reguliers’ 
Gate] a very rude (woest) company often came and in- 
dulged in great insolence. The time before that Caton was 
in Holland, he encountered a very brutal onslaught (zeer 
fellen aanstoot) at the said place, and was not without peril 
of his life; for some evil-minded persons desired to assault 
him (hem te lijf wilden), but not daring to carry out their bad 
intention in the room where he was, finally hustled (wytstom- 
melden) him down the steps and out of the house; but, when 
outside the door, a certain woman pulled him into her house, 
by which means he was saved, although he knew not at first 
whether he was among friends or foes. The unrestrained 
mob (ongebonden hoop), thus suddenly losing trace of him, 
finally separated, so that he was enabled to come safely 
again to his friends. I still have a vivid recollection of this 
incident, as I was with my parents in the meeting thus inter- 
rupted.’’ 

From Amsterdam as his headquarters, he made visits to 
The Hague, Dordrecht, Utrecht and Leiden. Writing of 
these visits in a letter (which was paraphrased in his 
Journal), he says :?7 At The Hague—‘‘the place at which the 
head Court is kept for the Seven Provinces’’—he found 
“‘but little enterance there for the Truth to be gotten,’’ 
although he ‘‘had some good service with some in that City.”’ 
At Dort, ‘‘when the Plague was pretty much there,’’ he 
found ‘‘some two or three that were somewhat loving; how- 
beit, there was also little entertainment for the Truth in 
the place’’; but, he adds, ‘‘what if the time bee not yet come 
shall wee therefore conclude that it will bee noe otherwise 
hereafter, may god forbid, for wee know not what the Lord 
may bring forth in A day.’’ 


220 “History,” Amsterdam edition, 1717, p. 246. 
221 To Margaret Fell, dated Schiedam, the 1lth of 7th Mo., 1657 (Caton 
MSS., 32 bis). 
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Of the university city of Utrecht, he says: ‘‘I went also 
sometime to the City of Utrick to visit them that were Con- 
vinced, where I had now and then good Service, and pretty 
fine Meetings (but in those daies I spoke mostly by an Inter- 
preter.) And when the Magistrates and Priests came to 
understand how that the Truth seemed to get some enterance 
in that place, their enmity begun to increase against it, and 
they gave forth an order, How that those that entertained 
us, and had Meetings at their Houses, should from thence- 
forth neither entertain us, nor have any more Meetings in 
their Houses in pain of being turned out of the City, or of 
being Arbitrarily punished, which threatnings did terrifie 
some, and caused some to draw back howbeit not all.’’ Of his 
need of an interpreter at this time, he says:??? ‘‘The Lord 
hath raised mee vp A very good Jnterpriter who is very 
seruiceable unto mee; some vnderstanding J haue already 
attained in their Languadge, which is already A great help 
tome.’’?*3 Of the Utrecht ordinance, he saysinthesame letter: 
‘< J haue bene in some part of the north of Holland & A friend 
with mee, wee had pritty good seruice Among the baptists 
[Mennonites], but they are A conceited people and many of 
them are much hardened against the truth At the City of 
Uterick where W. Ames and J haue had good seruice there 
is an Order come forth from the magistrates that those who 
haue entertained us and had Meettinges at their houses must 
for the future neither lodge us, nor haue Meettinges in paine 
of departing y°® City or of being arbitraryly punished, it 
seemes their rage is great against the Truth, though noe just 
occation hath bene giuen them.”’ 

Going to Leiden—‘‘where their great University is’’—he 
fared as follows: ‘‘A Baptist [Mennonite] Woman received 
me into her House, whose Husband was a Papist, and there 
I was allowed to have a Meeting, even in their House, unto 
which many sorts of People resorted: And the Truth being 
there a new thing, and very strange, I met with no small 


222 Tbid. 

223 Writing two months later (13th of 9th Month), he says: “The more 
understanding J have in their Languadge the better can J Contend for it [the 
Truth] against gainsayers who are not A few that Combine together against 
the Lordes euerlasting Truth” (Caton MSS., 37 bis). 
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opposition, and that especially from the Papists and Baptists, 
bothwhich sorts were stirred and offended ; the more, because 
of the Man and Woman of the House, who came both to be 
Convinced; and a Meeting in due time to be settled and es- 
tablished in that City, where oftentimes (as also in other 
places) I had good Service for the Lord and his Truth.’’?* 
Having spent ‘‘above a year in the service of the Lord in 
the Low Countries (but especially in Holland),’’ Caton felt 
‘‘free in the Lord to return for England.’’ Travelling by 
way of Zeeland,?*> he arrived in London in the midst of one 
of the most active periods in the spread of Quakerism, and 
for several weeks, he took a vigorous part in it. He and his 
fellow-preachers addressed Quaker meetings and seized 
upon opportunities in season and out of season of speaking 
in ‘‘Steeple-Houses, Markets, in Streets and Highwaies, or 
elsewhere, wheresoever, whensoever, or whosoever was 
moved of the Lord to publish and declare his living Truth.’’ 
A letter from Caton to Margaret Fell without place or 
date, but probably written during the summer of 1658, shows 
that after he left London he made a visit to the Swarthmore 
family and again took up his labor as follows :?7° ‘‘The day 
after wee came from thy house (where J receiued a rich 
reward) wee had A very seruiceable meetting at the place 
appointed near the chapell: Jn the afternone J was moued to 
goe into y® chapell so Among the people who seemed to bee 
as yearnest of my blood as the young Lyons are of their 
prey; many of them did fall vpon mee as if they would haue 
torne mee in peeces, but their power was limmitted & J in the 
Arme of the Lords power preserued in much corrage & bold- 
nesse to testifie against their wickednesse, for truly J had 
A strong Tower and A Rock of defence to fly unto, glory be 
to y° Lord for euermore: Afterwardes they did violence to 
some ffriendes in y® Meettinge, who by this dayes seruice 


224 In a letter of 13th of 9th Mo., 1657 (Caton MSS., 37 bis), he says: “The 
last first day J was at the city of Leyden where J had A meeting or two and 
noe smale oppossition, but the Truth standes cleare ... and if they neglect soe 
great saluation as is now proffered them, there blood shall bee vpon their owne 
heades for hithertoe J find my selfe clear.” 

225 He merely says of this visit: “where I wrote the Book called, The Mod- 
erate Inquirer Resolved...” ; infra, pp. 211ff. 
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were much confirmed, and did giue glory to God that they 
were in any measure come out from Among them.”’ 

Soon afterwards, he wrote from London:??7 ‘‘ According 
to my determination before J came from Swarthmore J 
stayed A weeke in Chesshire where J had seuerall good 
Meettinges, And J beleeue that J did see the most of 
ffriendes, for J made much use of my time while J sojourned 
there, And afterwardes J tooke my Jorney towardes Lon- 
don, And vpon the first day following J came into the City.”’ 
He then proceeds to give a lively, confidential and exalted 
account of his service in London, a few of his comments 
being as follows: ‘‘My soull hath bene much refreshed 
Among the bretheren; here is a mighty dore open at present 
in this city; And Friends are generally fresh, liuely and 
pritty open and tender, And for the generallitie of people 
they are much under and many are moderate & loueing 
whose heartes are open to receiue the Truth: J haue had as 
gallant seruice in the worke and seruice of the Lord since 
J came to this city as J beleeue J euer had in my life: Vpon 
the first day J was at the meeting at the Bull & Mouth where 
y° Lord was pleased to giue mee exceeding much dominion, 
and open the hartes of many who with joy and gladnesse 
receiued that which the Lord allowed mee to speake so that 
in much loue and tendernesse J left them; After that meett- 
ing was ended J passed A mile out of the city, where J had 
A very pretious meetting which consisted of A great con- 
course of people; seuerall captaines and masters of shipes 
and sea-men with other persons of Note and Qualitie, who 
were generally uery moderate, and mighty open to receiue 
the Truth. And truly J was filled with might, with power and 
with the spirit to declare the same with A godly zeale, and 
with much Authoritie Commending my selfe to euery mans 
conscience in the sight of god: And after that meetting was 
ended J returned into the City to Another meetting where the 
power and presence of the Lord was made manifest to the 
great refreshment of y* most part of the ffriends that were 
then Assembled.’’ 

After this characteristically youthful and exhilarating 


227 The 13th of the 7th Mo., 1658 (Caton MSS., 42-43; Swarthmore MSS., 
Journal, 1839, ed., 32-33). 
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experience, he made a wide sweep through Surrey, Bedford- 
shire, Lancashire, Westmorland, Durham, Northumberland 
and Cumberland. He attended three ‘‘ General Meetings”’ 
of the Friends, and preached to others by night and day, 
holding many ‘‘precious and gallant Meetings,’’ some of 
which were attended by ‘‘many hundreds.’’ Two visits at 
Swarthmore greatly ‘‘refreshed’’ him as usual, in body and 
spirit. It was harvest time, and he was able, as he wrote to 
Fox, ‘‘to be of some little service in the outward in the time of 
harvest.’’225 In this letter to Fox, he gives the following 
glimpse of the spiritual ‘‘refreshment’’ also which he found 
in the Swarthmore family: ‘‘Friends here are well and great 
and marvellous is the work of the Lord in this family where 
several have been exercised and yet are in fasting: Bridget 
Fell fasted twelve days, Isabel hath fasted about seven and 
is to fast nine; little Mary hath fasted five, and a little maid 
that is a servant in the house, called Mabby, hath fasted 
twenty.... And two more in this family are exercised in the 
same thing. And blessed be the Lord, they are and have been 
generally wonderfully preserved, and some of them are 
come very well through it, and others are kept in the faith 
and patience, and all is pretty well, blessed be the Lord. ... 
Thy dear and precious presence is longed for by many, and 
some are in hopes of seeing thee in these parts this winter ; 
the dear and unexpressable love wherewith thou art beloved 
in this family is never to be forgotten. A line or two from 
thee to it would now be very seasonable and acceptable.’’ 
From Swarthmore he traveled to near-by places, some of 
which ‘‘had searce ever had a Meeting of Friends.’’ Then, 
turning southward at the end of August, 1658, he toured 
Cheshire, spent a fortnight in and around London, went 
thence through Kent, Sussex, Hampshire and Somerset, and 
returned to London by way of Bristol and Reading. Another 
month in Kent followed, and a return to London, where he 
had expected to stay for only a few days; but ‘‘the Work 
of the Lord was so exceeding great in it, and Meetings so 
full and so many, that it was even hard to get out of it again 
in a short time, for indeed in those daies the Truth did might- 


228 Swarthmore MSS. (See Helen G. Crosfield’s “Margaret Fox of Swarth- 
more Hall,” London, 1913, pp. 30-31). 
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ily prevail and prosper; and not only in that City, but in 
the Country about; as also in many parts of the Nation.”’ 

He devoted himself, therefore, to this service in London 
and the south through the winter of 1658-59; but, after 
exceptionally large ‘‘General Meetings”’’ of the Friends in 
April, 1659, at ‘‘the Bull and Mouth near Aldersgate in Lon- 
don’’ and ‘‘at Horslydown in Southwark,’’ he again felt 
drawn ‘‘to go for Holland.’’ Going to Colchester, to take 
shipping, he was detained three weeks by a ‘‘contrary Wind,”’ 
and spent the time of waiting in further ‘‘excellent ser- 
vice.’’ Sailing at last, he was driven by the contrary wind 
into Harwich, where he preached on Sunday for ‘‘an hour or 
two’’ to a huge meeting of Friends and others, until ‘‘the 
Master of the Vessel came and called me away, for he was 
determined to set Sail, then I committed them to the Grace of 
God, and went aboard, and its like thirty or forty Friends 
might follow me to the Ship-side in Boats, such was their 
love to me, to the admiration of the Spectators.”’ 

Landing ‘‘in due time through the good hand of God”’ at 
Rotterdam, he visited the Friends there and elsewhere in 
Holland; but his Journal gives no details of his summer’s 
tasks.?”° 

While he was in Amsterdam this year, he wrote a pam- 
phlet dated, ‘‘Amsterdam in Holland the 4. Mon. 1659,’’ 
which was published on his arrival in London. It was entitled 
‘<The Sea-Mens Invitation, with A Passengers Observation 
in some particular things which concern them that practise 
Navigation.’’*°° The ‘‘particular things’’ which he desired 
to press upon their attention, and with which he had some 
memorable experiences himself—especially during his 
approaching voyage back to England—included the sea- 
men’s ‘‘remarkable Deliverances, and the use they make of 
them; their tempting and provoking of God about the 
Winde, which obeys the Lord; their abusing themselves and 
their liberty when they go a shoar, whereby the creature 
suffers; something in particular to the Captains and Mas- 
ters, and to all their Inferiour Officers; how little the Sea- 


229 Cf. infra, pp. 291ff. 
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torical Library of Swarthmore College. 
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men (with the souldiers in the Fleet) are profited by their 
Chaplains that in the year do get several groats out of their 
wages; and a more excellent way of Teaching shewn then 
that of their Chaplains.’’ 

Leaving Holland (probably from Flushing) about the first 
of August, he encountered two of the perils common to voy- 
ages at that time, and was able in the first of them to exem- 
plify the peace principle which was from the beginning at 
the heart of Quakerism. His Journal tells the story as fol- 
lows: ‘‘When we had been about twenty four hours at Sea, 
we saw another Ship which proved to be a Pyrate or Robber, 
which chased us, which when the Master perceived it, he 
caused all to be made in a readiness for to fight, and the 
Passengers that were aboard they were furnished with Arms 
so well as the rest, but for my own part I could not touch 
any of their Weapons, as to shed blood with them, but stood 
simply given up to the Will of the Lord. And as Providence 
ordered it, when they were almost within Shot of us, their 
hearts failed them, and they were not suffered to come up to 
us, so that there was no blood shed, nor no harm done by 
either, to each other, wherein the Lord even answered my 
desire, and for which mercy, my Soul did even bless, praise 
and magnifie his holy Name. 

‘‘But after we were delivered thro the good hand of God 
from the hands of the aforesaid Pyrate, we were afterwards 
in pretty eminent danger thro a very violent Storm, which 
took us when we were near the Coast of England, and coming 
to cast Anchor, we left both Anchor and Cable, and had our 
Boat split to pieces, and one great Ship that rode by us was 
swallowed up of the raging Sea (a sad sight to behold) there 
not being one Man saved alive in her: Yet nevertheless, the 
same God that delivered us from the hands of the aforesaid 
Pyrate, did also deliver us out of that violent Storm, thro 
whose mercy we got finally into a Harbour at Yarmouth, tho 
it was near upon a hundred Miles from the place for which 
we partly intended.’’ 

He had hoped to land at London; but having been driven 
as far north as Yarmouth, he took shipping from it to Sun- 
derland, and at once took up his preaching in the northern 
counties. There is extant a letter from Caton to Edward 
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Burrough, dated ‘‘Durham the 8 of the 6 mo [August] 
(59),’’ 781 which is in the nature of a postscript to a letter 
written to Burrough by Francis Howgill, which Caton was 
requested to forward. In this Caton says: 

‘<The last six day I came well A shore at Sunderland and 
their I meett with our dear bretheren F’. H. [Francis How- 
gill] and J. A. [John Audland] with whom I haue now euen 
very lately parted they are gone towards Westmoreland 
and I am to stay in these parts some time before I passe 
to Swarthmore, where (& there abouts) I doe intend (God 
willing) to stay some certaine time, soe that thou may 
know in part where A letter (w*" from thee would be accept- 
able) may find mee. I hope thou Receiued mine from Yar- 
mouth whereby dear G. F. [George Fox] with thy selfe 
[torn] know something of my Returne. Benj. ffurley is yet 
here, his Loue is to thee salute mee dearly to dear G. & to 
G. R. [Gerrard Roberts] and to others in that City that loue 
mee in ye truth; & when thou goes to Kingstone bee mind- 
full of my dear Shove to John ffeilder and his wife with ye 
Rest of ffriendes there vale. 

Thy dear bro. W. C.”’ 


To Swarthmore, he went again as usual, and was received 
‘fin the same ancient and entire Love, in which we were 
usually refreshed together.’’ On leaving for another journey 
into Scotland, he bade farewell ‘‘even in an extraordinary 
manner of my dear & near Relations (in the eternal Truth) 
at Swarthmore, where we spent several hours in waiting 
upon the Lord, and in pouring forth our supplications be- 
fore him, and in being refreshed abundantly together, after 
we seemed to be perfectly clear and ready to part one from 
another, which finally we did in exceeding much Love and 
Wnity.”’ 

Arrived at Edinburgh, Caton tried for another interview 
with General Monk, ‘‘it being about the time of his advanc- 
ing for England’’—to restore the Stuarts to the throne; 
but Monk was evidently too much absorbed in military oper- 
ations to listen to the Quaker pacifist, and Caton was obliged 
to send his message—which is not recorded—through the 
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general’s secretary.?°? In Edinburgh’s harbor of Leith and 
at the neighboring ‘‘Lythgoe”’ (Linlithgow), Caton had fur- 
ther service, which was marked by the hostility of the popu- 
lace, but by the hospitality of ‘‘the Governours Wife of the 
Castle’? of Linlithgow, who offered him a lodging in the 
castle itself,?3? which, he says, he was ‘‘free in the Lord to 
accept.’’ 

A glimpse of Scotland’s condition at this time is given 
in Caton’s letter to Willan as follows: ‘‘For the present our 
meetings are but small, few strangers coming to them; for 
many are surprised with fear who have some inclinations 
in them towards the truth, but dare not appear nobly to con- 
fess the same before men, having little of the life of the same 
borne up in themselves. Since my coming into these parts I 
have had good service, sometimes among the soldiers, 
sometimes among the Scots, often among Friends, who are 
I hope benefited already by my being here, this being not 
only a time of trial unto them, but unto many men who are 
exceeding jealous of another. For this is a day wherein 
many are offended, and because of the treacherousness and 
falsehood that one man beholds in another, there is great 
hatred and emulation amongst men; insomuch that father 
is against son, and son against father, one brother against 
another, one family against another, and one nation rising 
against another [the Scotch and the English] ... for the 
present, the door which hath opened seems to be shut in 
this nation; where the spirits of men are much set on fire, 
and some are promoted, others abased, and strange over- 
turnings here are among the children of this world: but the 
faithful and upright are little troubled at these things, being 


232 In a letter to Thomas Willan, dated from Leith, the 14th of 9th month 
(November), 1659, he says of the paper which he wrote for Monk: “Friends 
here with others were very desirous that it should be printed, but it could 
not be got done here; and therefore it is sent to Newcastle in order to be 
printed; and if it be, it is like that thou with Friends may see it.” This letter 
and probably the MS. of the address were sent by a Friend, George Collison, 
who was stopped and examined at Carlisle; Collison was released and carried 
on the letter to Willan, but may have been deprived of the address by the au- 
thorities (Cf. Caton MSS., 67-69; Swarthmore MSS., Barclay’s Caton’s Jour- 
nal, pp. 82-3). 

233 Probably the palace, which had been a favorite residence of the Scottish 
kings, and the birthplace of Mary Stuart. In the letter just referred to, he 
says: “the governor’s wife of the castle is a Friend.” 
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confident that they will work together for good to those that 
fear the Lord... Many things I might write of, but not 
knowing in whose hands this may come, shall therefore be 
sparing.’’ 

One result of this visit to Scotland was his first meeting 
with that other energetic first ‘‘publisher of Truth,’’ Steven 
Crisp, who was to succeed him in his labors in Holland. Writ- 
ing to George Fox from Swarthmore, the 20th. of 10th. month 
(December), 1659, he says :734 ‘‘ At that time the hearts and 
minds of people were so taken up with the bustlings and 
stirs that were among the children of this world, that there 
was scarce any room at all for the truth in them. When I 
returned for England, I left one Stephen Crisp in the west 
among Friends, who is a pretty wise man that came from 
Colchester ; and he was determined to stay sometime in that 
nation.’’ 

Traveling back to England, ‘‘in the Winter season and 
very tempestuous weather,’’ he was again refreshed at 
Swarthmore, but soon started upon his incessant journey- 
ings anew. This time, at Warrington (between Liverpool and 
Manchester) he received the ill treatment which he describes 
as follows: ‘‘Being at a Meeting in Warrington the 7th. of 
the 12th Month 1659 [February, 1660], there came several 
Rude Soldiers of the baser sort, and did much abuse Friends, 
and after they had done much violence to us, they broke up 
our Meeting, and forced us out of the Town, but near unto 
the Town upon the Rodeside we gathered together again, 
and had a sweet and precious Meeting, but it was not long 
till the Soldiers came thither also, and I being Speaking, 
they took me violently from among the rest, and did beat 
me, some with their Musquets, and the other with their 
Spears in the sight of Friends, to the breaking of the hearts 
of many, and when they had satisfied their wills with abus- 
ing of me, they suffered me to return into the Meeting again, 
which afterwards we kept a certain time to our great refresh- 
ment in the Lord, whose power and presence did exceedingly 
appear amongst us; for as our Suffering at that time, was 
greater than ordinary, even so was our refreshment in the 
Lord.’’ 

Another visit at Swarthmore consoled him after this sad 
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experience; but he soon suffered another sorrow in the death 
of his mother—‘‘my natural dear Mother,’’ he calls her, 
‘‘who about that time lay down the body when I was with | 
her.’’ These are the only words he uses in speaking of this 
event in his life, and we are even left in ignorance as to his 
mother’s attitude towards Quakerism and the missionary 
career which her son had adopted. 

Leaving Swarthmore to attend a ‘‘General Meeting”’ of 
the Friends at Balby in Yorkshire, Caton was accompanied 
by two of Margaret Fell’s daughters, Bridget and Isabel, 
and by Thomas Salthouse, who had been a member of the 
Swarthmore household and Caton’s frequent companion 
on his journeys in England and Scotland. Caton says of the 
Balby meeting that it ‘‘consisted of many hundreds’’ of 
Friends; ‘‘and when it was about the height, there came 
a part of a Troop of Horse to break it up, and to dismiss 
Friends, but they were moderate, and Friends did continue 
their Meeting until they had freedom in the Lord to break 
it up.’’ 

George Fox gives in his Journal a more detailed and 
graphic picture of this meeting, which must have had many 
a thrill for the young people from Swarthmore Hall. Fox’s 
account is as follows :7*> ‘‘And freindes mett in a great or- 
charde of Jo: Killams & I heard off a troope of horse y‘ was 
sent from Yorke (about 30 miles of) to breake uppe our 
meetinge & y* ye new militia was to Join with y™ to breake 
uppe our meetinge. And I went Into ye meetinge & stoode 
off a great stoole: & two trumpeters came uppe soundinge 
there trumpetts close to mee: & ye troopers cryed devide 
to ye left hande & right hande & make way: & they ridd uppe 
to mee & I was declareinge in ye mighty power of ye Lord 
ye everlastinge truth & worde of life: & the Captaine of ye 
troope bid mee come doune for hee was come to disperse our 
meetinge & I tolde him hee & they knewe y‘ wee was a peace- 
able people And wee used to have such great meetinges: & 
if hee did question y* wee mett in a hostile way I desired him 
to make search amongst us & if hee founde either sworde or 
pistoll about any there lett us suffer. 

‘‘Soe hee tolde mee hee must see us dispersed for hee 
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came all night (of purpose) to disperse us: but I tolde him 
what honor woulde y‘ bee to him to ride with swordes & pis- 
tolls amongst soe many unarmed men & women as there was. 
And if hee woulde bee still & quiett our meetinge might not 
continue passinge 2 or 3 houres: & when our meetinge was 
donne as wee came peaceablely & civilly togeather (soe wee) 
shoulde parte: ffor hee might perceive y' ye meetinge was 
soe large y'‘ all y‘ Country thereabouts coulde not entertaine 
y™ but that they Intended to depart towards there homes 
(att night). And hee said hee coulde not stay hee must dis- 
perse y™ before hee went: soe I desired him if hee coulde not 
stay lett a dosen of his souldyers stay & see ye order & peace- 
ablenesse of our meetinge: soe hee permitted us an houres 
time & left halfe a dozen souldyers to stay with us. 

‘And soe ye freindes of ye house gave ye souldyers & 
there horses meate & soe ye captaine went away. And ye soul- 
dyers y* were left tolde us wee might stay till night if wee 
woulde soe wee stayde about 2 or 3 houres & had a glorious 
powerfull meetinge. ... And ye militia souldyers many of 
y™ stayde alsoe: & were very much vext because ye Captaine 
& troopers had not broaken uppe our meetinge y‘ day: & 
curst ye Captaine & ye troopers. For It was reported y* they 
Intended to have made a masacre upon us y‘ day: & ye 
troopers Insteade of assistinge y™ they was rather asistant 
to us in preventinge y™ from doeinge mischeife & not Joine- 
inge with y™. And yett this Captaine was a desperate man for 
hee had saide to mee In Scotland hee woulde obey com- 
mandes if it were to crucify Christ hee woulde doe it: or ye 
(great) Turkes commande against ye Christians if hee was 
under him: but it was askt off him where was then his Chris- 
tianity: but ye Lords power chained y™ all both troopers 
& ye militia soe as they went away not haveinge power to 
hurte us & one of ye troopers saide heere is more people 
flocke after him then are about my Lord protectors Courte.”’ 

These were the stormy and anxious days before the Res- 
toration, when the people and their rulers were all on the 
qui vive as to coming events,?°* and when soldiers, both regu- 
lar and militia, were very much in evidence. Hence, when 
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Caton and Salthouse were proceeding from Balby towards 
London, they were met in Nottinghamshire (‘‘upon the 
Road’’) by some troopers who arrested them and carried 
them into Nottingham to be examined by the military com- 
mander and the civilian commissioners. Being found ‘‘inno- 
cent,’’ they were released and passed on to London. The 
fear of the authorities was, apparently, that the two Quaker 
missionaries were ‘‘Cromwellians’’ in disguise, and might 
have been sent to stir up the country and gain recruits from 
the old ‘‘Ironsides’’ to oppose the restoration of the Stuarts. 
Caton says of this difficulty in travelling at the time: ‘‘It was 
somewhat difficult Travelling thereabouts, by reason of the 
many Watches that were set with a strict Order (as I was 
informed) for to Apprehend all suspicious Quakers, Bap- 
tists, and Papists; howbeit, the Lord was pleased to preserve 
me out of their Hands.”’ 

A letter which Caton and Salthouse wrote to Thomas 
Willan from London, was dated on the day before the proc- 
lamation of Charles II; and its postscript, which Caton 
signed, was dated on the very day that the king was pro- 
claimed. The Quaker attitude towards this event is well ex- 
pressed in the following paragraphs of this letter and its 
postscript.??" The first, from the letter itself: ‘‘We rejoice 
in the Lord, who lifteth up our heads above the wickedness 
of wicked and ungodly men, which indeed is grown to an 
exceeding great height in this city; which doth exceedingly 
abound in pride, fulness, excess, and in all manner of super- 
fluity of naughtiness, to the grieving of the spirits of just 
men, and to the making of their hearts sad, who fear the 
Lord and work righteousness. Yet, nevertheless, this we 
would have the brethren to know, that as yet we see scarce 
any stop at all put to the work of the Lord in the city or 
country. ... And as for the meetings, in general, in and 
nigh unto the city, they were, the last First day, as full, large 
and peaceable, even almost as Friends have at any time 
known them; and abundance of sober people resorted to 
them and were generally quiet.... The guard of soldiers which 
for a season were kept at the Bull and Mouth, is now from 
thence removed; and several quiet, large and precious meet- 
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ings we have had there of late, since the guard was removed, 
which is not only removed from thence, but also from several 
parts of the city; and it is reported that the citizens would 
have all the soldiers of the old army removed out of the city 
forty miles, or rather disbanded; and they would undertake 
to guard and to protect both the king and parliament. The 
old soldiers are come in exceeding great contempt, and with 
the most of men they are holden in derision, and that dread- 
fulness which once attended them is now departed from 
them, and others that dreaded them are now become a dread 
unto them. And, indeed, now is anguish and distress come 
and coming upon many, whose hearts have been nourished, 
and exalted, and puffed up without the fear of God; who 
have not regarded the cries of the oppressed, nor stood in 
God’s counsel; but have ever boasted themselves against 
those that hewed with them once; and, therefore, is it just 
with the Lord to give them for a prey unto their enemies, 
who were a prey unto them, while they stood in God’s coun- 
sel: from which many of them have departed, and therefore 
are they fallen, snared and taken, &c. ... The chiefest dis- 
course among the people here is, about the king and the 
parliament’s proceedings; who are speedily preparing the 
way for his coming, which is suddenly expected: but blessed 
be the Lord for ever, in whose power we can testify, that 
our King is come, who reigns in power and great glory; and 
therefore need not we look for another.’’ 

Caton’s postscript is as follows: ‘‘This very day the king 
hath been proclaimed in an extraordinary manner; the con- 
course of people that have been in the streets this day have 
been innumerable; the shouting for joy hath been so ex- 
ceeding great among the people at times, that the sound of 
many trumpets could scarce be heard, nay the bells them- 
selves could not sometimes be heard, but the noise hath been 
exceedingly confused, like unto the noise of many waters. 
Time would fail me to relate the fantastical ceremonies that 
this day have been used, and the extraordinary pomp, the 
mayor and aldermen with the gentry have appeared in. And 
oh! the vanity and superfluity of wickedness which this day 
hath appeared in the city, my pen could not declare it in 
several hours’ time to the utmost. But at present I have 
not much time, being about to go to a meeting, not knowing 
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certainly whether this day they will or no suffer us to keep 
any of our meetings; for they would not suffer that at West- 
minster to be kept this day. This wickedness, which is now 
at an extraordinary height, will have an end in the Lord’s 
time.’’ 

Caton remained in London only about a fortnight, and 
missed seeing King Charles’s triumphant entry; but his 
thoughts were far from worldly things and he travelled and 
preached as usual at ‘‘gallant and precious Meetings”’ in 
Surrey, Sussex and Kent. Returning to London for another 
brief visit, he travelled through Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk, 
in which counties, he says, ‘‘I had as excellent good Service 
as my heart could desire, for the Lord’s refreshing presence 
went along with me; and the Word of his Power, that sup- 
ported me, and carried me thro that great and weighty Ser- 
vice, in which I was so much exercised in that blessed day, 
wherein the Truth did flourish and prevail mightily in very 
many parts of the Nation, which was no small cause of joy 
unto us, that were witness of it.’’ 

Once more in London—where, he says, ‘‘I alwaies found 
service enough and for the most part a door open in that 
place’’—he soon felt it upon him to go again to Holland. 
Passing down through Kent to Dover, he wrote to George 
Fox a letter giving details of meetings he had held en route— 
especially in connection with the death and funeral of a lead- 
ing Quaker, Thomas Housegoe of Staplehurst.?** Speaking 
in this letter of his efforts to procure shipping, he says: ‘‘the 
officers here that look after passengers are very untoward 
bad men; so how the Lord will order it, I know not at 
present.’’ 

Sailing from Dover at last, he had a tempestuous voyage 
to Flushing; but this time, he ‘‘staid but little’’ in the city 
and did not disturb his old enemies, the Scotch and English. 
In Middelburg, also, he did no more than ‘‘visit them very 
few Friends that there were in the City.”’ 

His next stopping-place was at the ancient Zeeland town 
of Veere,?*° the dream-city of modern artists, ‘‘built by 
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Kublai Kahn.’’ Its commercial sun had set long before Caton 
set foot within it. But he was not interested in either trade 
or art. No comments fall from his pen in regard to those 
things over which modern artists rave: the exquisite beauty 
of its Stadhuis belfry, and the unrivalled picturesqueness of 
its appearance from the approach to it by water. The Quaker 
missionary’s mind was set on very different things ; but even 
for these things he evidently found no ‘‘opening’’ during 
his brief stay in the town. 

The date of his visit to Veerescoincided with that of Jean 
de Labadie’s arrival in Middelburg; and a few years after- 
wards (1667), Veere offered Labadie the asylum which Mid- 
delburg denied him. For a few months, Veere thus became 
the seat of the Labadists, hundreds of whom flocked over 
from Middelburg twice every week to hear their beloved 
pastor. No such enthusiastic welcome was extended in either 
town to Caton and the Quakers; and it may be that the fer- 
ment caused by the Labadists was adverse to the planting of 
Quakerism there and elsewhere in Zeeland. 

Caton was intent on reaching Rotterdam, and he stayed in 
Veere only long enough for the ship in which he intended 
to sail thither had completed its preparations. He had no 
Quaker companion on this inland voyage; but there were 
many passengers, and one of these was ‘‘a Catholick,’’ he 
says, ‘‘who was filled with much envy and wickedness, and 
uttered desperate threatning words against me, giving some 
to understand what a small matter it was in their account, to 
do a man a mischief that spoke against their Religion. And 
in the height of his wickedness he boasted of a Pardon which 
he had in his Pocket, not only for the Sus [Sins] he had com- 
mitted, but also for what he should commit; but before we 
parted the power of the Lord reached to his own Witness in 
the Man, whereby he was smitten in himself for his folly, 
and his fury against me was much turned into Friendship 
towards me.”’ 

The ship was bound for Dordrecht; but Caton appears not 
to have tarried in that city, but to have transshipped at once 
for Rotterdam. Of his stay in Rotterdam, he merely says: ‘‘I 
got well (thro mercy) to Rotterdam, where I found Friends 
very well in the Lord [despite the clerical pursuit which was 
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then running strong]. And after we had been sweetly re- 
freshed together, I took leave of them and went to the City 
of Leyden.’’ 

In Leiden, he ‘‘visited that little Flock,’’ with whom his 
soul was refreshed. This is the only reference to his visit to 
the city at this time; but in a letter he wrote to Fox, dated 
from Amsterdam, the 28th. of 10th. Month, 1660 (December- 
January, 1661), he gives the following details :74° ‘‘I have 
[ha]d exceeding good seruice for the Lord in these parts, 
and that especially at thescity of [Leiden],?*1 where the 
Magistrates some weekes agoe sent for our friend where the 
meettings woont to bee and spoke sharply to him, charging 
him not to haue any more meettinges at his house, with many 
wordes to y' purposse, yet neverthelesse when I was there I 
had seuerall meettinges but they were either vpon the night 
or else about y° breake of day; and after I had stayed there 
pritty priuately seuerall dayes I came to the City of Harlem.”’ 

His next stopping-place was Haarlem, where William 
Ames met him, and together they held the ‘‘larg Meeting”’ 
which has been described above.**? 

Going on to Amsterdam, where he arrived on the 6th. of 
10th. Month (December), 1660, his ‘‘refreshment was aug- 
mented in the Lord among his Babes in that Place.’’ He made 
it his headquarters during the next five months; and wrote 
to Fox that the meetings held in the city were ‘‘very peace- 
able for y® most part, & fl[ourish?] very well And the Truth 
prospers Among vs: glory be to y* Lord, foreuer.’’?43 

So absorbed and ardent was he in his work in Holland, that 
he resisted Fox’s persuasion to accompany Ames to the 
Rhineland and go with him through Germany to Sweden, 
Poland, Hungary and Russia ‘‘in the service of y® Truth.’’ 
Writing to Fox of his reluctance to leave Holland, he says :?** 
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‘Dear G. And vnfainedly beloued of my soul, whose Loue 
and life hath bene A strength & stay vnto mee ever since J 
felt the weight of the Lord’s worke, and thy incomp[ar]able 
wisedome and Counsell J haue alwayes prized euer since J 
knew the excellency of it.’’ After referring to a recent visit 
which he and Pieter Hendricks had made to Friesland, Caton 
continues: ‘‘ And at my returne to this City J found Another 
Letter from thee to W[illiam] A[mes] and myself, wherein 
thou made mention of A seed of God, which is to be gathered 
[in] Russia, Muscouia, poland, Hungarya and Swedland, 
And withall it appeared t[hat] thou would gladly haue vs to 
passe into them Nations; Now it is in my hart to give thee 
really and simplely to vnderstand that for y® present J feel 
little [or no] thing of it, And likewise that J haue much vpon 
me as to these cuntryes [where] J am, And J feel noe free- 
dome at all as yet to leaue them, for here [is] alsoe (as thou 
right well knowes) A seed to be gathered out of these many 
[cities ?] which are soe full of people, And J cannot see as 
yet y‘ the Lord hath filtted?] me soe as he hath for y* seruice 
in these parts & y' J should soe sudd[enly] Leaue them, 
where J haue gotten through mercy A good knowledge of 
y® [state?] & Condition of y® people & of their spirits and 
theire Landguage to me [al?]most as naturall especially 
when J speake in y® power, something rosse [in me] when J 
had seen thy Letter that did desire thou would lay these 
thinges [on] some else in England that hath not soe much 
vpon them Concerning [any] one particular place as J feel 
vpon me concerning this Country, but [how?] this was 
doe thee judge; and w" all know (my dearly beloued) that 
though J express thus freely what is in my hart to thee con- 
cerning this matter, god forbid yt J should be rebellious & 
disobeydient if J had as much [upon] myself from y* Lord 
as thou hast already laid before mee, without which J assure 
thee J darre not vndertake such A Jorney. And now Will™ 
A[mes] being gone into Highduchland and noe friend being 
here but my selfe out of England to wacth ouer these poor 
harts in these parts who are soe compassed about with floods 
of tryalls, and at this time more then ordernary J haue not 
freedome to Leaue them now, if J knew J should be Jm- 
prisoned to morrow for staying Among them, though J write 
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thus f[ar] yet if J were with thee J could speake much more 
largly to these thinges, w[hich] were vpon me to hinte after 
this manner to thee, And if hereby J haue deserued thy rod, 
and that thou should smite mee for my thus writeing, neuer- 
thelesse my soull would Loue thee and Jmbrace thee, euen as 
it doth at this time.’’ 

In view of coming events, it is probable that this reluctance 
to leave Holland was due in part to an intimate personal 
interest, as well as to his religious plans.?*° But he did leave 
Amsterdam for a visit to Alkmaar and a short journey to 
some of the towns of Friesland. 

Alkmaar had been first visited by the sowers of Quaker- 
ism in 1656, when William Ames was ‘‘receiued by seuerall’’ 
and where ‘‘a pure seed’’ was found.?** Since that time, the 
family of Barend Roelofs, a Mennonite minister, had ac- 
cepted Quakerism and been driven from Hamburg back to 
their former home at Oude-Sluis in the Zype, close by 
Alkmaar. This circumstance and the persistence of Quaker- 
ism as sowed by Ames in Alkmaar caused the church au- 
thorities of that town to appeal to the burgomasters to take 
action against the heretics, and the burgomasters promised 
to do so. This occurred in December and January, 1660-61, 
and was doubtless the cause of Caton’s visit. He was success- 
ful in strengthening the Friends in their persistence, and 
aided them in establishing a regular meeting for worship 
which was held on Sundays and Thursdays.?** 

Writing of his trip to Friesland, in January and February, 
1661, he says in his Journal: ‘‘It was upon me with another 
Friend (called Peter Hendrix) to go into Friesland, which 
accordingly we did, and in due time (thro mercy) we arrived 
well upon a First Day in the Morning, at a place called Dock- 
ham, where we went into the Meeting of the Doopsgesinds 
(i. e. Baptists so called) which was indeed very large. And 
after he that spoke had done, I stood up and began to declare 
the everlasting Truth in their own Language, but they were 
much divided among themselves, for some would gladly have 
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heard me, others would not suffer me, but one of the chiefest 
of their Teachers was very moderate, and spoke to this 
purpose, That if I had a nearer way to God to declare, than 
that which they knew, or one that was more excellent than 
theirs, they would willingly hear me. And in order there- 
unto many of them came together in the afternoon, and heard 
me declare that way which I preferred before theirs, and 
affirmed it to be nearer to God, and more excellent than 
theirs. And little they had at that time to object against it; 
and before we parted they were so far satisfied, that by their 
great silence (in which they sate as if they had been Friends) 
they seemed not to have any thing further to object. 

‘‘And after the Meeting was done, the aforesaid Teacher 
invited us to his House, as to take up our Lodging there, 
which (for several reasons) we were free to accept of. And 
when we got to his House at night, many People followed us, 
so that we had a very good Meeting in his House that night. 
And when we had continued there some time in very good 
Service, we left that place and returned to Lewarden, the 
Metropolitan City of that Province.”’ 

This small town of Dokkum, or Dokkum-Aalsum, as the 
modern railroad station is called, is associated not only with 
the labors of Caton and Hendricks, but also with the begin- 
nings of the Quaker persecution in the Province of Fries- 
land. For immediately after the visit of the two missionaries, 
in June, 1661, at the Provincial Synod of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, meeting in Leeuwarden, the clergy started 
the movement which resulted in a severe persecution of the 
Quakers.*4® This persecution, among other causes, deterred 
the Mennonites of Dokkum from joining with the Quakers. 
Not even the advice of their leader to listen to Caton’s doc- 
trine, if he had a nearer or more excellent way to God to de- 
clare, availed with them; and no Quaker meeting was ever 
formed in this Frisian town. 

Of his visit to Leeuwarden, Caton merely says: ‘‘ There 
we found some in whom there was desires after the Truth 
with whom we had some Meeting or Meetings.’’ The religious 
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and civil persecution of the Quakers which centered in this 
Frisian capital was very close and severe, and Caton played 
a part both in instigating it by his visit and in the efforts to 
sta yi 

The Quaker converts in Friesland were not made in Leeu- 
warden and other large towns, but chiefly in the small coun- 
try towns, or villages. One of these was Makkum, to which 
Caton went next from Leeuwarden. This was a market-town 
on the north Frisian coast of the Zuider Zee, ‘‘where there 
were also [as in Dokkum],’’ Caton writes, ‘‘many of the 
aforesaid Doopsgesinde [Mennonites], and there we were 
entertained by an old man, who has been a Preacher among 
them for many years. 

‘And when the First day came, it was upon us to go to 
their place of Worship, which accordingly we did; and there 
we waited until he that was speaking had done: And after- 
wards I begun to speak, but he would not suffer me (to wit, 
he that had Preached) but became presently very angry, tho 
the people would gladly have heard me, but he would not 
suffer them, for he became finally so uncivil, that he put the 
People out of the Meeting place with his own hands; at which 
some being much offended, a Skipper or Master of a Vessel, 
stood up and said, Walt ghy hem alhier niet toelaeten om te 
spreecken, dan sall hy tot mynents spreecken; that is, If they 
would not suffer me to speak there, then I should speak at 
his House; and the same man came and took us to his House, 
where afterwards we had a pretty good Meeting, and such 
as had desires to hear the Truth (which the aforesaid angry 
man would not suffer me to declare in their Meeting Place) 
such came thither, so that some very good Service I had 
there for the Lord.”’ 

The records of subsequent years reveal the fact that ‘‘the 
Door was still open to receive the Truth at Mackkum in 
Friesland’’ for a quarter-century after Caton’s visit, and 
other Quaker missionaries, including Steven Crisp and 
Roger Haydock, held meetings there. But no regular meeting 
for worship or discipline seems to have been set up in it, 
although its Quaker residents continued to attend the meet- 
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ings in nearby Harlingen until well into the eighteenth 
century.?°° 

At still another seaside village, called Workum, Caton 
and Hendricks held meetings, in this tour of 1661. Sixteen 
years later, ox and Penn passed through the place; and 
forty years after that, another Quaker missionary, Margaret 
Langdale, visited it. But on none of these occasions was a 
regular meeting established, the ‘‘young conuinced’’ of the 
town having contented themselves with attending infre- 
quently the monthly meeting in Harlingen and the yearly 
meeting in Amsterdam. 

After their six weeks’ tour in Friesland, Caton and Hen- 
dricks returned across the Zuider Zee to Amsterdam, ex- 
periencing a perilous voyage en route. Writing to Margaret 
Fell from Amsterdam, the 25th. of 11th. month, 1660 (Jan- 
uary-February, 1661), Caton says:?*! ‘‘This J would haue 
thee know for certaine that J am very well euery way blessed 
bee the Lord, who deliuered me out of many perills both by 
sea & Land, betwixt [here] & ffresland vpon the sea we had 
A sore storme arosse vnexpectedly & it was soe vehement 
that our maine tacklings broke which should haue strength- 
ened the Mast, soe y' the maine Mast & saile was not only in 
danger of being lost, but alsoe y*® shipe with all y°® people and 
goods y‘ were in her, but soe good was y*® Lord to vs y‘ hee 
suffered vs to get into A certaine hauen, but not without 
danger & difficulty, A little before there had bene as J haue 
vnderstood 16 vessells cast Away vpon that same water, and 
about 6 weekes agoe, there was, it was thought aboue 100 
saile cast away & spoyled or very much damnified in lesse 
then four & twenty houres betwixt y* sea & Amsterdam; soe 
that abundance of men hath this nation lost this winter besids 
y° losse of their shipping, yet will they not learn y* fear of 
yo ord.’? 

In Amsterdam this spring, Caton found a strong popular 
demand for Quaker literature, although he rather suspected 
that it was due to the charge that the Friends of England 
were implicated in the Fifth Monarchy Plot. Writing to Fox 
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in March, he says :*°? ‘‘Of late here hath bene much stirring 
in people after our Mettings and after our bookes, J believe 
more than ever, though it proceedeth from the wrong part 
in many, yet J know their hearing and seeing that which they 
haue hard and seen, it shall not be in vaine.’’ Troubles within 
the Quaker fold itself, especially with Humble Thatcher, 
Humphrey Wooldridge, and Elizabeth Cox, also caused 
Caton much anxious labor.” | 

Amidst his strenuous public tasks in Holland, Caton took 
pleasure in procuring for his beloved friends at Swarth- 
more Hall, some of the specialties and oddities of that 
foreign, and then distant, land. Among these were ‘‘one of 
the largest Maps that are here to bee gotten,’’ for Margaret 
Fell; ‘‘a little Thred [colored worsteds?] to y® Children, with 
some other smale necessary things for their owne vse, which 
I suppose they cannot there procure for mony’’; and ‘‘a 
seale,’’ made by ‘‘a friend at Amsterdam,’’ which he begged 
Margaret to accept and ‘‘thinke it not strang but first see 
y° vse & service of it, it is not to carry about with thee but to 
Continue where thou Resides to bee of vse & seruice to thee, 
not only when thou puts vp one Letter, but especially when 
thou puts vp more then one together.’’ 

A letter which he wrote to Margaret Fell from Amster- 
dam at this time (the 26th. of the 2nd. Month, 1661) contains 
the following echo of his longing for his friends in Swarth- 
more: ‘‘It is my desire very much to hear of ffriends in y°® 
North but especially of the dear children who are soe often 
in my thoughts; yet from none of them doe J heare, neither 
doe J know very well by whom J shall hear of them excepting 
it be thy selfe, vnto whom J make y° desires of my hart known 
to this end that they may bee Answered by thee, even for the 
Lords sake wherewith J love thee and thine.’’ 

To such appeals as this, Margaret Fell appears to have 
had time in the midst of her pressing duties as ‘‘ Mother of 
Quakerism’’ to write to Caton only such brief notes as the 
following :754 ‘‘My dear lamb,—My love flows freely unto 
thee who art a vessel fitted for the Master’s use. In thy own 
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portion and inheritance which is given unto thee by God dwell 
continually, that thou mayest feel a daily renewing and in- 
crease of His government, and a growing from glory to 
glory; from one stature to another; up to the perfect man 
in Christ. The everlasting God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with thee, and preserve thee; and lead and guide 
thee in His counsel and wisdom.’’ 

Leaving his headquarters again, he made short visits dur- 
ing the spring to Utrecht, Haarlem, Leiden, and Rotterdam. 
He had apparently not been in Utrecht since his visits there 
in 1658 ;?°° but the order of the burgomasters forbidding the 
citizens of Utrecht to entertain Quakers in their homes in- 
duced him to repeat his visit in 1661. In a letter to George 
Fox and Margaret Fell, dated ‘‘ Amsterdam, the 22 of 12 mo 
60 [February-March, 1661],’’ he says :75* ‘‘I was the last 
first day [Sunday] at the City of Uterick, and it was vpon me 
to goe to the Meetting of the Mennists or Baptists which was 
said to consist of A thousand people; And as I was moued soe 
I spoke, with good vtterance and Authoritie which the Lord 
at that time gaue mee, And much they were deuided Among 
themselues about me, for some would not haue had me to 
haue spoken there, others would haue had me to haue had 
my Lyberty to speake freely but when I saw them not to be 
of one mind I spoke in y* power ouer them all in order to 
the manifesting of the Truth Among them, & to y° exalting 
of it ouer them all. And after I passed thence seuerall of y° 
moderatest of them followed me to my Lodging & were 
troubled ouer the frowardnesse of their bretheren.’’ 

In Haarlem, the early Quakers shared the opprobrium 
cast upon the Socinians and became still more unpopular be- 
cause of their success in converting some Mennonites to 
Quakerism. Among the latter were Willem Willemsz Boek- 
enoogen, of Alkmaar, and his wife, Jannitge Cornelis. Wil- 
lem’s father, Willem Boekenoogen by name, was a resident 
of Haarlem, and although he remained a Mennonite he was 
drawn into the trouble which his Quaker children encoun- 
tered there, as is made evident from the following item from 
Haarlem’s city-records, under date of 26th. of February, 
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1661 :757 ‘‘Cortewijle, the messenger, is recommended and 
ordered to inform Willem Boekenoge the Younger and his 
wife, who are Quakers, or in their absence the father of the 
former, who is resident here, that the Honorable Burgo- 
masters forbid them the City of Haarlem and its liberties, 
and do not desire them to come hither again, or to offer any 
meat for sale in the Hall**® or its Annex (B1j-Halle) of the 
aforesaid city, on pain of judicial punishment.”’ 

Two days later, ‘‘Willem Boekenoge the Younger, being a 
Quaker and residing at Alkmaar and standing once during 
the week in the Hall Annex of this city, being again sum- 
moned and brought within the chamber of the Honorable 
Coucil, came in again with his hat on his head, without 
touching the same or showing their Honors any honor or 
respect, and while he refused the same he remained dis- 
obedient (overhoorich) to their order to remain away from 
the Hall Annex of this City and to offer no meat for sale, 
and further to stay outside of the city with his meat, And 
being asked several times if he would go with his meat out of 
the city or not, and not come back to it again, Whereupon he 
remained standing silent, without replying, He is ordered to 
be taken back [achter: to prison? see below], and his meat 
to be fetched out of the Hall Annex, and brought away to- 
gether with his wife outside of the St. John’s Gate.”’ 

William Caton heard of this treatment of Willem Boek- 
enoogen and wrote the following brief statement of it to 
George Fox and Margaret Fell, under date of, Amsterdam, 
the 22nd. of the 12th. Month, 1660 [February-March, 
1661] :75° ‘‘“By this yo" may vnderstand that wickedness 
erowes higher and higher here, for in A city called Harlem, 
not far from here the Magistrates there of sent for A friend 
(who is A Bucher by calling) And when he came before 
them, and did not vse the base begerly Complement [of re- 
moving his hat], they decreed forthwith to banish him out 
of their City for euer, And sentance they passed against 
him And afterwards he not being thereunto obeydient as 
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forthwith to depart the city in obeydience to their vnright- 
eous decree they cast him into prison where he remaines 
And thus they have dealt with him that was one of their 
owne natiues yea A Citizen borne, whose father & mother 
with his relations liue in the City, besides they were not 
here with satisfied but hath prosceeded against his wife 
alsoe to the banishing of her as I am informed which is in- 
deed very great wickedness: and when it was asked where- 
fore they did it, it was said beecause they would not haue 
such people in their City.’’ 

When Caton heard this news, he hastened to Haarlem to 
encourage ‘‘the young convinced’’ to weather this clerical 
and civil prosecution. William Ames met him there and, 
as has been stated above, they even held a ‘‘larg meeting”’ 
in public, without being interrupted.?°° In Leiden, this year 
also, both Ames and Caton aided their Quaker converts to 
cope with persecution.?* 

In Rotterdam, in 1661, while Ames was on his distant 
journey to Germany, Caton not only strengthened the Dutch 
Friends against their clerical persecution,?*? but tried to 
procure an ‘‘open forum”’’ in the city, where ‘‘euery man 
might haue his lybertie to speake his judgement freely,’’ 
and made a special effort, in pulpit and in press, to convert 
to Quakerism the English residents. In a letter to George 
Fox, dated ‘‘ Roterdam 26 of the 5" mo [July-August], 61,’’ 
he says :7° ‘‘ J was yesterday at A Meetting of the English 
people in this Citie, where there was Paul Hobson, Knolyes, 
Tillam and others of esteem of the Baptists two of which 
J hard speake, and according as the thing was in & vpon mee 
as in referrence to my speakeing so J did in that good Au- 
thoritie which at that time the Lord gaue mee; And it was so 
ordered that they could not well obstruct me of my Lybertie, 
so J spoke freely A certaine time without interruption, the 
Karles Ajent?*+ being present at the Meetting, who was will- 
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ing to see and hear my carrage & that which prosceeded from — 
mee, And when J had done one Contentious man propounded 
an objection or two to which J answered fully, and the most 
of the Auditory then present seemed to be pritty well satis- 
fied, so in peace J departed with my reward in my bosome.’’ 

Many of these residents were Puritan exiles from Eng- 
land, whence Charles II’s restoration had driven them, and 
Caton says that he too was ‘‘esteemed as A banished man.’’ 
Writing to Margaret Fell from Rotterdam in the spring 
or early summer of 1661, he says :?® ‘‘And it was upon me 
to returne to this City againe, where J am esteemed as A 
banished man and now how providence shall order it, as in 
Referrence to my freedome time will manifest, howbeit J 
am freely resigned to y® will of our God to doe his will, 
whether it bee Jn doeing, or by Sufferinge.’’ 

Leaving Rotterdam ‘‘about the time called Whitsuntide, 
Anno 1661,’’ he writes in his Journal, ‘‘it was upon me to 
come over to London, chiefly to visit Friends there and there- 
abouts, after their great sufferings.’’ These sufferings were 
the wholesale punishments inflicted upon the Quakers for 
their alleged complicity in the Fifth Monarchy plot. Accom- 
panied by Benjamin Furly and William Welch of Rotter- 
dam, he went by way of Harwich and Colchester to Lon- 
don, where, he says, ‘‘I was at several precious Meetings, 
and was more than a little refreshed with the Brethren, not 
only at London but also at Kingstone; but being pretty much 
prest in Spirit to return for Holland again (where there was 
some needful Service for me, which required my hasting) 
I took my leave of Friends and Brethren, even in much Love 
and Unity at London, with whom my refreshment at that 
time was so great, that the remembrance of it afterwards 
was a refreshing to me. Afterwards we got well back to Col- 
chester, where we had a very large and precious Meeting, 
to our and Friends refreshment in the Lord; and from thence 
we went to Harwich again; from whence we went over to 
Holland again, and had a prosperous and successful Journey 
of it (blessed be the Lord) which tended much to our refresh- 
ment. 
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‘‘And at that time I had the Book, called, An Abridg- 
ment, in hand which I Printed at Rotterdam ;?** and after 
I had finished it, I visited Friends in most places of that 
Country, and had several good Meetings among them, to 
their and my refreshment in the Lord.’’ 

In Rotterdam, that summer, Caton found ‘‘the spirit of 
opposition’’ to the Quakers running high and strong; and 
one reason for this was the confusion of them with the 
‘‘stage-players (komedianten),’’ who flocked into the city 
at the time of the annual fair, or kermis, and with the rabble 
who frequented the plays. It was reported to the Rotter- 
dam consistory in August that, while a youth stood on a 
barrel and drummed, at the time of the annual fair, the 
‘‘nlayactors’’ had called out ‘‘Hear, hear! There are the 
Bible Brethren, the Catechism Brothers, alive and kicking !”’ 
Insult being thus added to injury, the consistory determined 
to convoke an assembly, to which all the members of the 
consistory should be summoned under penalty of a double 
fine, for the purpose of consulting together as to those mem- 
bers of the congregations who had attended the plays. On 
the 14th. of September, accordingly, it was resolved ‘‘that 
every minister in his own place should speak to those who 
had been to the plays, and that the occurrence at the annual 
fair should be communicated to the magistrates with ail 
zeal (met allen wver), so that in the future the stage-players 
might be barred out.’’ 

It seems preposterous that the ultra-Puritanical Quakers 
should have been associated with the advent of such perni- 
cious agencies as the komedianten and other extreme devo- 
tees of pleasure who accentuated the license of the kermis, or 
annual fair. But the old-fashioned, pious church-members 
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who hoped for everything good from the strict enforcement 
of religious uniformity, believed that everything bad came, 
directly or indirectly, from the heretical sects so unwisely 
tolerated by a more liberal-minded government, and espe- 
cially from the feared and hated Quakers. 

How far the Quakers were from being responsible in any 
way for the ‘‘play-actors’’ and other far more evil features 
of the kermis or annual fair, may be seen from a tract writ- 
ten by Caton and published, probably, during this very 
same summer of 1661. This is entitled ‘‘A Testimony borne 
against the overflow of pollution (overvloed der vuiligheid ) 
which abounds (krielt) in your kermis (Kerck-misse), O 
ye inhabitants of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and other neigh- 
boring places.’’?°? The kermis of Rotterdam, which has long 
been especially notorious, begins the second Monday in 
August, and lasts for eleven days; and it may have been 
Caton’s first view of it, in the summer of 1661, which led 
him to write his condemnation. This is printed, without 
title-page, place or date of publication, on pages seven and 
eight of his ‘‘Word in Season,’’?** which was published 
(the second time?) in Amsterdam in 1669, four years after 
the author’s death. But it is possible that the ‘‘Testimony’’ 
was first published in the form of a leaflet or broadside and 
distributed in the streets of Rotterdam at the time of the 
kermis of 1661; for this would have been quite characteris- 
tic of Caton’s spirit and methods. It is stated, at the begin- 
ning, to have been ‘‘written in love to the Truth, for the 
instruction of the ignorant and the justification of the inno- 
cent’’; and at the end is the statement: ‘‘ Written by one who 
has felt in some measure the burden of your unrighteous- 
ness (ongerechtigheid ), while he was among you, and he has 
left this behind him as a testimony against the same. His 
name is Willem Caton.”’ 

Like a trumpet-note of one of the old prophets, it begins: 
‘‘Oh consider, (verweegt), ye inhabitants [of the cities and 
places referred to]: Why did God extirpate and destroy the 
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ancient world? Was it not because he saw that the wicked- 
ness of men was great on the earth?... Remember Sodom and 
Gomorrah. ... Oh that you would take these things to heart 
in time, so that you may come by an earnest reflection upon 
them to find the witness of God (the light within your con- 
sciences) ; for behold, the souls of the righteous among you 
are besmirched by the sight of the pollution among you, for 
your cities are corrupted by unrighteousness, and the hand 
of the Lord shall fall upon you, to humble and chastise you. 
... Your costly preparations of dainties (lekkernijen), with 
which to gratify the lusts of your flesh, your strange contri- 
vances (sonderlinghe vonden), by which you make the peo- 
ple marvel and cause them to spend their money for a sight 
of ...: these are both mere vanities, as idle as your roer-scheu- 
ten?®® against the wind. Alas! of what value are they? Your 
great excess in drinking wine and strong beer, to such an ex- 
tent that some among you know not longer how to steer 
themselves, and thereby bring themselves and others too 
to grief....Oh, Vanity of Vanities! And I know that the Holy 
Spirit is vexed and grieved by the excess of your pollution. 
... [hen take good heed, oh ye people! Feel you not sometimes 
in your hearts and consciences something striving against 
you, to save you from these vanities?... Verily, verily (voor- 
waar, voorwaar ) if you but took earnest heed of the wicked- 
ness which flourishes at these [fair] times in your Cities and 
Villages, you should have more cause to weep and wail, to 
fast and pray, than to eat and drink outside of the fear of 
God to the gratification of your fleshly lusts, and afterwards 
to stand up to play and enjoy yourselves like those people 
whom you call Heathens. ... Oh, then awake, awake to right- 
eousness, and fear God the Lord of Heaven and Earth; for 
he shall judge all mankind (vlees) who have perverted his 
way. And his intention is to establish righteousness and 
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truth on the earth; and this is the work which the Lord has 
begun, which he will complete in his own time, to his eternal 
praise and glory.’’ 

Surely, these sentiments savor more of Isaiah or Amos 
than of Ahaz or Manasseh; and as they are characteristic, 
not only of Caton, but of the other Quakers of his time, they 
should exculpate them from the charge of promoting the 
frivolities of the Rotterdam kermis. 

Leaving Rotterdam unmolested, despite the clerical per- 
secution and misrepresentation, Caton revisited the Friends 
in the various towns of Holland, where there was a severe 
epidemic of ‘‘the plague.’’? The Friends not only had their 
share of illness and death, but their funerals were attacked 
at times by unruly mobs. Caton too was to have his own per- 
sonal share of sorrow for the death of a Dutch Quakeress 
to whom he had become engaged to be married.?”° 

During his visit to London in May, George Fox had prob- 
ably renewed his appeal, and this time with success, that he 
and Ames should make a journey through the Rhineland; 
for in September, 1661, the two missionaries ‘‘took leave 
of Friends in Holland with much tenderness of heart, com- 
mitting them to the Custody and Protection of the Al- 
mighty.’ 

Passing through Kleefland and Meursland, and visiting 
en route a ‘German EKarle,’’ namely, the Count de Wied, and 
the small communities of Quakers, they arrived at Krisheim 
and stayed some time with the Quakers in that place. Thence 
to Heidelberg, where they were received with marked favor 
by the Elector Palatine, and where they wrote some pam- 
phlets which they hoped to have printed in German editions; 
but failing in the latter, Ames decided to take the pamphlets 
to Amsterdam to be printed there, while Caton accompanied 
him as far as Alzey, and then returned to Krisheim. 

Caton tells of their visits to the Elector as follows :77 ‘*Soon 
after we came to Heidleburgh, we went to the Captain of the 
Prince’s Life-guard, and made known our desires to him 
as concerning speaking with the Prince; and he was willing 
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to procure us access to him: so that soon after, the Prince 
sent for us to his Palace, and he being at Dinner, caused 
us to stand by him; and withal, heard very moderately what 
we had to say to him. Afterwards we presented several Books 
unto him, all which he kindly received from us, and was 
indeed very courteous to us, and reasoned very familiarly 
with us in the presence of the Great Ones that were present 
with him; and after we had had a gallant opportunity with 
him, we returned again to our lodging. 

‘“ And in some short time after we went up to the Prince’s 
Palace again, having some further occasion to speak with 
him about; and having free access to him, we found him very 
moderate and courteous to us as formerly; and he spoke to 
his Captain to cause us to sit down at the Table with his 
Attendants, which we found freedom in the Lord to do, for 
he seemed to be troubled something before, when he had 
observed our unfreeness in that thing. After Dinner we had 
much private discourse with him (the Governour of Man- 
heim being only present) and we found him to be pretty 
courteously affected towards us; and therefore we were the 
freer to declare the Truth in much plainness to him, and 
zealous in pleading Friends Cause with him, who had suf- 
fered by the Priests about their Tythe in his Dominion. After 
we had spent some hours with him that day, we returned to 
our Lodging again.’’ 

He spent six months of ‘‘very good service for the Lord”’ 
in the Palatinate, making Krisheim his headquarters, 
preaching ‘‘the Truth’’; distributing Quaker literature; in- 
terviewing the Prince and ‘‘other great ones’’; being prose- 
cuted by the clergy; examined by the council; trying to in- 
duce printers to print Quaker pamphlets in German; going 
into churches and synagogues with his hat on and trying to 
address the congregation; getting ‘‘sorely beaten and left 
bleeding in the temple’’; arguing with teachers and students 
in a Jesuit college; and performing the many other ingenious 
and arduous tasks which ‘‘the first publishers of Truth’’ 
enthusiastically entered upon. 

One of these services performed by Caton was the writing 
of a pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Testimony of a Cloud of Wit- 
nesses ... against Persecution about Matters of Relig- 
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ion.’’?72 The ‘‘Witnesses’’ include writers from early 
Christianity down to the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and from various countries in Kurope, the toleration in the 
Netherlands being especially emphasized. 

He carried on this work in Heidelberg,?*? Mannheim,?7* 
Frankfurt-am-Main?" and Worms,?" as well as in Krisheim, 
and spent a full half-year in its prosecution. On one of his 
visits to Heidelberg, two other Quaker missionaries, John 
Stubbs and Henry Fell, arrived in the city, and the post- 
master brought them to Caton’s lodging. While they were 
with him, he says: ‘‘I received some Letters out of Holland, 
whereby I was informed of the Death of Dear Niesie Dirrix 
of Amsterdam, who had been a dear extraordinary and 
special Friend of mine, and a true and faithful Servant to 
the Flock of God in the Low Countries, of whose Love, Ver- 
tue, Faithfulness, and good Service which she did in her 
day, a Volume might be writ: so that when I heard of her 
departure, my heart was very much saddened, and broken 
within me, and indeed it was more than I could well bear, 
but the aforesaid Brethren being with me, they bore with 
me.’’ 

Another glimpse of his sorrow in the loss of his fiancée 
comes from a letter which he wrote to Margaret Fell from 
‘‘Creesim [Krisheim] near Worms 30.11 mo 1661 [January- 
February, 1662]’’; in this, he says :?77 ‘‘ J also injoyned dear 
H. ffel to signifie to you how it was with mee when he was here, 
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which was indeed a time of heavynesse with mee, which was 
chiefly occationed through the tydings of the departure of 
that dear handmaid of the Lord Niesie Dirricks, of whom J 
haue formerly oftener then once spoke to thee, so that J 
beleeue thou wilt or hast felt how exceeding near the thing 
came to me.’’ 

A letter written to Margaret Fell at the end of April, 1662, 
after his return to Amsterdam, contains the following para- 
graph :?7§ ‘‘ And since J came hither to this place J haue been 
truly refreshed among the Remnant of friends here, though 
my heart hath been often broken within mee, & my eyes filled 
with teares when J haue thought & spoke of dear Neisie, who 
hath left an exceeding sweet & good savour behind her, & 
therein J haue been refreshed.’’ 

Niesie, Anneken and Gertrud Deriks were three of the 
earliest and most helpful of Amsterdam’s converts to 
Quakerism; and Caton gives a long account of his courtship 
of Anneken, while Gertrud became the wife of Steven Crisp, 
Caton’s successor in the field of Holland.?”® 

Returning to Amsterdam in the spring of 1662, he visited 
the Friends’ communities in Holland, ‘‘as my manner was,’’ 
and they were ‘‘sweetly refreshed together.’’ Karly in 
November, he and Anneken were married ;7°° and on the 
same day, amidst tumult and rioting, he buried William 
Ames.?8! 

The honey-moon, thus strangely begun and pursued 
amidst continued perils, was a happy one. ‘‘I continued 
several Weeks with my dear Wife,’’ he writes in his Journal, 
‘Cand the Lord was pleased very much to comfort and re- 
fresh us together with his infinite loving kindness, which 
abounded to us, and with his heavenly blessings which he 
caused to descend upon us, for which our Souls have cause 
for ever to praise and to magnifie his Name. And afterwards 
I went out upon the Service of Truth to visit Friends in 
other places, as I had done before.’’ 

Three months longer he pursued his Quaker mission in 
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Holland and then was moved to make a visit to England.?*? 
This he did in early February, 1663, and spent the next ten 
weeks in ‘‘publishing Truth’’ in various parts of England: 
Colchester, London, Surrey, Sussex and Kent. He held meet- 
ings wherever he traveled, was arrested but escaped im- 
prisonment at several places, and visited Friends in their 
homes and in prison, one of the latter being Edward Bur- 
rough, with whom he ‘‘was sweetly refreshed’’ in Newgate 
Gaol in London a fortnight before Edward was ‘‘removed 
by the Lord out of this evil World, that he might reward 
him with Life Everlasting in the World without end.’’ 

In April, 1663, Caton was again in Holland, ‘‘to mine and 
Friends great refreshment in that Country, especially to the 
refreshment of my dear Wife; with whom I staid not very 
long at her Habitation, but as it was upon me, went from 
City to City, visiting Friends and their Meetings; and the 
Lord was with me, in whose living presence we were com- 
forted together as in Months past.’’ This comfort was dis- 
turbed, however, as his letters reveal, especially at Rotter- 
dam, where he found the ‘‘hat controversy’’ raging among 
Friends to so great an extent that all but two in the meeting 
refused to remove their hats even when Caton offered pub- 
lic prayer; where the leadership of George Fox and other 
leading Friends was resisted; and where a movement was 
on foot to repudiate ‘‘the ministry it selfe.’’ One of his 
letters to Margaret Fell, bearing the date of Amsterdam, 
the 13th of 2nd. Month, 1663, speaks of his return to Holland 
and of the difficulties he found there as follows :?°3 

‘‘Thine from Headlam (dated the 31 of 11" Mo:) J haue 
finally receiued since my return to Holland, which was the 
last weeke, J haueing been prittie much hindred partly by 
reason of service, & partly by y° wind for some time, but am 
now finally well returned againe through y® good hand of 
providence even this very day to this Citie, where J haue 


282 Preparatory to this visit, he wrote a General Epistle to Friends in Eng- 
land, dated Amsterdam, the 15th of the 11th Mo., 1662 ‘[January, 1663]. It was 
“printed in the Year 1662,” together with Epistles from Richard Greenway and 
Christopher Bacon (A copy of the pamphlet is in the Friends’ Historical 
Library of Swarthmore College). 
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found my dear wife very well & the most of ffriends who re- 
joyce vniversally in my returne, for (poor hearts) they haue 
been prittie much assaulted since J went w* y°® Jnstigations 
of a very dangerous spirit, which doth not wholly cease to 
trouble them w'" infuseing noveltyes & dangerous concep- 
tions into their mindes that are vnstable & inclining to enter- 
taine prejudice into y® bad ground and indeed this same 
spirit (w" hath done much hurt already) doth not desist 
from secretly (if not contemptiously) propagating its dan- 
gerous exployts & from sowing its desplicable seed of prej- 
udice & devition to y® saddening of y* hearts of y® Righteous, 
and to y® griving of y° spirit of y* holy one. And truly J may 
tell thee (my dearly beloved) that me-thinks J perceive my 
tryalls doe seem to abound even beyond what J have been 
vsed to vndergoe in this land;—But what shall J say? J 
know y*® seeds power & spirit is sufficient to bring mee 
through them all & to preserue me from fainting in ye midst 
of them. But however J desire thee to be mindful vnto y® 
Lord for mee, That through his heavenly power J may be 
kept in y® spirit of power, wisedome, & patience even vnto 
y® end.’’ 

The identity of the ‘‘very dangerous spirit,’’ whose ‘‘in- 
stigations’’ had so disturbed the mind of Caton, is not re- 
vealed either by him or by Steven Crisp, who made the first 
of his long series of visits to the Continent about this time. 
In Amsterdam, also, Quaker exiles from Danzig for con- 
science’ sake claimed his aid ;?8* and he devoted some time in 
behalf of John Bowne, the Quaker exile from New Nether- 
land.?®> After struggling with such tasks inside and out- 
side of the meetings for another three months, he determined 
to return to England, and this time his wife and some other 
Friends of Amsterdam decided to go with him and make a 
long anticipated visit to the English Friends.*** Writing to 
Margaret Fell of this proposed visit, Caton says :287 ‘‘My 
dear wife hath great desires to see thee & ffriends in Eing- 
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land & would willingly come along w™ me if she could leaue 
her affaires at home, w™ by reason of her trading depends 
much vpon her yet J hope she may come with me.’’ 

This highly interested and interesting party of ‘‘Friends 
from abroad”’ arrived at Harwich early in May, 1663, and 
attended ‘‘a general meeting’’ of the Friends in Colchester, 
where Caton narrowly escaped arrest at the hands of a con- 
stable who arrived just after he had finished his sermon. 
‘“When I had done speaking, and was sate down,’’ he says, 
‘the Constable came into the Meeting with his Warrant sub- 
scribed by several Justices, but he knew not me from the 
rest. Moreover, there being a Woman Friend speaking, he 
troubled himself a little with her, but afterwards he went 
away, and my Liberty was preserved for future service, thro 
the mercy and goodness of the Lord God.’’ They then 
journeyed on towards London, holding meetings as they 
went. 

In London, Caton says, the Friends ‘‘rejoyced more than 
a little to see people of another Nation, and of a strange 
Language, brought into the same living Truth in which they 
were established.’’ At a General Meeting in Kingston, ‘‘one 
of the Dutch Friends [Judith Zinspenning Sewel] was 
moved to Speak pretty much in the Meeting, and I inter- 
preted for her; with which Friends were much affected and 
refreshed, feeling the same Life and power in her that dwelt 
in us, giving Testimony to the same eternal Truth.’’ To 
spread still further Judith’s message among the English 
Friends, she had written in Colchester a pamphlet which 
William Caton translated for her into English and had pub- 
lished in London.?*® 

Caton’s call to service in the North of England separated 
the party, his wife and the other Dutch Friends deciding to 
return home. Having said farewell to them on board ship 
at London, and ‘‘committed them to the custody and pro- 
tection of the Almighty,’’ Caton journeyed far and wide in 
England’s northern counties, holding meetings (at some 
of which he met George Fox, Margaret Fell and others of his 
special friends of Swarthmore Hall) ; resting for a time on 
three visits to his beloved Swarthmore Hall; and visiting 
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friends in prison,—even holding ‘‘a very precious, refresh- 
ing Meeting’’ in Carlisle jail itself. Some of his meetings 
were held at Balby in Yorkshire (Baelby, in de Provintie 
van Iorck), and were very large, so that he ‘‘staid some 
daies’’ there, having ‘‘a gallant time of refreshment.’’ From 
this place, too, on the 21st. of August, 1663, he wrote a letter 
to Friends in Holland and Germany, which was published 
in its Dutch version in Leiden and circulated far and wide.?®® 
It told of the condition of Friends in England, citing their 
freedom in some places and their severe oppression (seer 
verdruckt) in others. In the latter, he said, their meetings 
were broken up, they were fined 200 gulden a month for not 
attending church, and were threatened with a new prosecu- 
tion for an alleged plot against the monarchy.” 

Another letter from Caton was published with this one, 
which was written in Yarmouth gaol, the 9th of 8th mo 
[October], 1663.7% This tells of contrary winds at Shields; 
of his travels (while waiting for a favorable wind) along the 
coast—‘‘visiting Friends on the way, as my custom was’’; 
of his embarcation at Scarborough, the delay of nine days 
at sea because of contrary winds, the tempestuous storm 
which he had foreseen, the leaking ship, the constant pump- 


289 ,Aen Vrienden In Hollandt, En Duytslant. Door Een Vriendt der Waer- 
heydt. Willem Caton”; in Leyden Ghedruckt voor Jan Smedt, In’t Jaer onses 
Heeren, Anno 1663; 12mo, 7 pp. Page 2 has a foreword by Pieter Hendricks 
(dated Amsterdam, 2. IX (November), 1663), relating chiefly to Friends in 
Leiden; pp. 3-4 contain Caton’s letter from Balby; pp. 5-7 tell of his journeys 
in England, of his unlucky attempt to get back to Holland, and of his arrest 
and imprisonment in Yarmouth. 

290 He refers in his Journal to this alleged plot as follows: “I went over 
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ing for sixteen hours, the breaking of the pump and helm, 
the frightened sailors, his own inward calm and willingness 
to be drowned; of ‘‘the sand-banks where the two Friends 
[Hugh Tickel’s wife and another Friend], were ship- 
wrecked in going towards Holland,’’ and where his own 
ship was struck (gesmeeten) between them; of their escape; 
of their being driven back to Yarmouth, after several more 
days at sea; of their landing on First Day (Sunday), ‘‘in 
another storm by land among unreasonable men;’’ of their 
attendance at Friends’ meeting, where the soldiers arrested 
eight men (Caton among them) ; of their being taken to the 
guardhouse (Kordegaarde) and kept there overnight among 
the soldiers; of the magistrates proffering them the oath of 
allegiance—‘‘as they call it’’—their refusal to take it, and 
their being sent to gaol. 

‘‘Hor my part I told them,’’ his letter continues, ‘‘I had 
never sworn an oath in my life but one that I knew of, and 
that was when I was a boy; and I had known the terrors of 
the Lord against the thing, and therefore I durst not swear 
again. But without any respect to my or our tender con- 
sciences, they committed us to the common gaol; and so 
much confidence they had that we would be true to our prin- 
ciple, that they had made out our mittimus beforehand, 
yea, before they examined us; wherein the only thing 
charged against us was for refusing to swear. We were all 
strangers to the town, come occasionally and accidentally to 
it; for five of the Friends belonged to one vessel in the town, 
who were come hither to load with herrings for the Straits, 
one of them was the merchant, another the master, another 
his mate, and the other two seamen; the others are Friends 
out of the country: and there are warrants out for the appre- 
hending of Friends in the town also. And very high they are 
(as the sea was for a season;) and they keep Friends from 
us, and would force us to have what we have occasion for of 
the gaoler, which we cannot consent unto, though we suffer 
five times more than we do at present. But notwithstanding 
their fury and rage against us, it is well with us,—blessed 
be the Lord; and resolved we are, in his name and power, 
to bear our testimony for the Lord in this place, as many of 
our brethren have done elsewhere. And as for my own part 
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I am perfectly satisfied in the will of the Lord, not so much 
admiring at my present bonds, as I have admired sundry 
times that I have been so long kept out of bonds: unto which 
I have long been freely given up in the will of God, where 
my soul is in peace with the Lord.... 

‘Thos. Willan, my dear and ancient Friend, I desire thy 
care about this general epistle, which I would have communi- 
cated to Friends to be read in their meetings: I desire that 
a copy of it may be sent into Cumberland, and that the origi- 
nal or a copy of it may be sent by the first opportunity to 
Swarthmore.’’ 

Caton concludes his letter by saying that he was still in 
gaol for ‘‘the Lord knows how long’’; and by sending ‘‘God’s 
peace and blessing’’ to all his dear Friends, whom he greets 
‘“worthily in the unchanging Truth,’’ in which he signs him- 
self ‘‘ Your loving Friend and Brother, Willem Caton.’’ The 
last two pages of his Journal (in English) tell the story as 
follows. 

Having decided at last to return to Holland, he ‘‘enquired 
after Shipping’’ at Shields, but was delayed by contrary 
winds, and finally boarded a ship at Scarborough, but was 
driven by contrary winds into Yarmouth Roads. Here, he 
says, ‘‘ waiting a while, the weather being pretty good, we set 
Sail again, intending to run over, if the Lord permitted: and 
when we were got about ten Leagues, I was much perswaded 
we should have a Storm, and told the Master of it, and would 
have had him returned again for England; but it being then 
indifferent Weather, he did not much mind my words, but 
endeavoured to press forwards, tho the Wind was contrary. 
But that night following, according to my perswasion and 
expectation, we had a very sore tempestuous Storm, and 
our Ship proved very leaky, so that what with pumping, and 
other extraordinary work, the men were exceedingly wearied 
and toyled; and as to outward appearance we were in much 
danger, for about the very height of the Storm in the night 
season we lost the use of the Helm for a season, so that the 
poor men were in great distress; And in the mean time my 
Soul interceded to the most High, who heard my requests 
and granted my desires; tho for my own part, I was freely 
given up to the blessed will of the Lord, if it had been to 
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have made my Grave in those great Deeps; But the Lord 
was determined to shew mercy unto us, which evidently ap- 
peared thro his bringing of us thro such apparent danger 
among the Sands, even finally back to the English Coasts 
again; For which extraordinary mercy my soul hath cause 
for ever, to bless, praise, and magnifie his glorious Name. 

‘Afterwards we got well (thro mercy) into Yarmouth 
Roads again, and the Wind remaining contrary, we put into 
the Haven, and I went up to the Town, where I waited some 
daies for the Wind: And in the mean time the First day of 
the Week came, and it was upon me to go to the Meeting of 
Friends, which accordingly I did; and about the end of it, 
there came several Officers and Souldiers, and apprehended 
seven Friends, besides my self (that were strangers in the 
Town, five of which belonged to one Vessel) and they carried 
us to the Main Guard, where they kept us that night, and 
very good Service we had with the Officers among the Soul- 
diers; and the next morning we were brought before the 
Bayliffs of the Town, who tendered us the Oath of Alle- 
giance, and because we refused to take it, or any Oath what- 
soever, we were committed to Prison upon the Fourth day 
of the Eighth Month, 1663. and continued in Prison until 
the 22. of the Second Month 1664, and then I with the rest 
of my Fellow Prisoners were Discharged.’’ 

In another letter (or Epistle) which he wrote to Friends 
on the 14th of 8th mo [October], 1663, he says that ‘‘they 
in authority have shown themselves to be worse to me and 
the Friends with me, than the barbarous people of Melita 
were to Paul and them that were with him; who showed 
them no small kindness, for they received and lodged them 
courteously. But these that are called Christians ... have 
been so cruel to us, that sometimes it was difficult for us to 
get water and bread.’’?°? 

Writing to two of his friends on the Ist of 10th mo 
[December], 1663, he says :7° ‘‘In these parts I find the love 
of Friends to be much to me; but they are but seldom per- 
mitted to come in to us, for the bailiffs do absolutely gain- 
say it, for fear (as they pretend) lest they should bring in 
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ammunition to us, books or letters, &«.—Howbeit, in eight 
weeks’ time, through the providence of the Lord and our 
patient long suffering, our persecutors are brought so far as 
that they now do in part condescend to suffer provision to be 
handed in to us at the door: it is the last Seventh day that 
the gaoler caused the door to be opened for provision to be 
brought in, which was more than ever he had done before; 
yet on the last Second day they were so high again, that when 
Friends would have brought in a spinning-wheel, they would 
not suffer them; and they going about to pull it up at the 
window, the turnkey cut the cords. But enough as to these 
things, for the Lord is with us; through whose word, power 
and Spirit we doubt not, but we shall in his time, become 
victorious through suffering; as our Captain and thousands 
of his followers have been. ...I was glad to hear that my 
general epistle was come well to hand, and that it had such 
influence upon the hearts of our beloved Friends in the meet- 
ing to their refreshment. It is much with Friends in these 
parts, as you relate it is in the north, viz. the meetings are 
mostly pretty quiet, blessed be the Lord; but many of them 
are cited, and some excommunicated, and others have their 
goods spoiled, for non-repairing to their devised devotion.”’ 

Towards the end of his long imprisonment, on the 18th of 
2nd. mo [April], 1664, he wrote :7% ‘‘... to the end you might 
know how it was with us at the sessions, these are therefore 
to inform thee, together with the rest of Friends that we 
were not once called at the sessions. When I saw they had ad- 
journed their court, I went and spoke with the clerk thereof, 
to know the reason why we were not called; he said, because 
the court was minded to favour us; for if we had been called 
then, there must have been a bill of indictment preferred 
against us, and the oath tendered again to us, and then we 
should have been more liable to have been premunired, &c.: 
he said further, if we would but give sureties for our good 
behaviour, we might go about our business and the like. 
Afterwards I wrote to the judge and to the bailiffs; and the 
chief collector of this town took it from me, and gave it to one 
of the justices, who willingly carried it to the judge, and did 
plead our cause pretty much; the judge was a moderate wise 
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man, and willing that we should have our liberty ; and though 
he was in much haste to be gone out of the town, yet he pre- 
scribed to them a way how they might clear us, viz. by taking 
any one man from the quay, though but a porter, and he 
might serve to be bound for a hundred of us; and when he 
came again he would take it off the file, so that we should not 
be called, neither needed even to appear any more. Further, 
he knowing our tenderness of conscience, ordered that the 
clerk should take nothing of us; neither would he have had 
us further troubled or longer detained. And this, one of the 
justices, that carried our paper and is our great friend, 
sought further to have accomplished, to the end that we 
might have our liberty; but when the judge was gone, some 
of our grand adversaries consulted together, and resolved 
to perpetuate our bonds, except we would yield and give 
our consent unto the recognizance: though they did not de- 
sire that we should come to appear at the sessions, yet they 
would have us to submit to satisfy them, therefore are our 
bonds continued. Howbeit, the aforesaid friendly justice 
is very much dissatisfied, and told the rest (in the hearing of 
one of our Friends,) that he could not be quiet, and would 
not be quiet till he had us out; and in order thereunto, he 
labours yet very much to procure our liberty, but what the 
end will be, time will manifest: in the meantime we hope to 
rest satisfied in the will of our God. ... This very day we 
have had more visitors, than we have had in all the time 
that we have been prisoners here before; and much pity 
seems to be in the hearts of people towards us; and good ser- 
vice we had with them: but blindness and ignorance hath 
happened to the most of them. The chief occasion of their 
coming to the gaol was to see some condemned persons; and 
being here they came to see us also, and finding every man 
close at his work, the sight was so much the more strange to 
them....P.S. The vessel out of which my fellow-prisoners 
were taken, when they were put in prison here, was taken 
by the Turks, and carried into Argeei [Algiers?]; so that 
though our persecutors intended it for evil towards them, 
yet the Lord may have suffered it to have come to pass for 
their good :—and one of them having heretofore been a slave 
in Turkey, knows what a miserable servitude it is. But the 
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Lord knows right well, how to order things for the best, to 
them that fear him.’’ 

Caton’s Journal having come to an end with the account 
of his imprisonment in Yarmouth, we are left with only his 
letters and a few other sources of information as to the 
rest of his life. From these we learn that after his release 
from Yarmouth gaol, he returned immediately to his home 
in Amsterdam. Arriving one evening unexpectedly, at a time 
when his wife’s ‘‘hope was even gone, and she had given 
me up,’’ he wrote, ‘‘as not knowing whether ever she should 
see my face againe or noe.’’??> No wonder the youthful hus- 
band, so long separated by an English jail, exults in his re- 
turn and writes to Steven Crisp (himself at the time a 
prisoner in an English jail), of the gladdening of his wife’s 
heart and the joy of their friends in Amsterdam at his re- 
lease and return. 

But he lost no time in idle recuperation at home; for he 
evidently took up at once his work in Holland with renewed 
vigor. From his letters we find him busy in Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, Alkmaar, Leiden, Moordrecht and various 
places in Friesland. We know but little of his visit to Fries- 
land on this occasion, his letter dated in Amsterdam, the 
11th of 9th mo. (November), 1664, merely stating: ‘‘I have 
been lately with dear Barent Roelofs, in Friesland, where 
we found some few, though but a few, that were pretty open 
to receive the Truth; but the old man being taken very sick 
in that country we returned again the sooner for Holland.’’ 
A month later, he refers again to this journey, saying: ‘‘I 
suppose that some of you have heard of my being lately 
in Friesland, where there was but little entrance to be gotten 
for Truth, and therefore was my refreshment less, and my 
sufferings the more. Howbeit some few I found (and but a 
few) in their metropolitan city [Leeuwarden], who with a 
ready mind received my testimony.’’°° 


295 Under date of “Altmore” (Alkmaar), 19th. of 3rd. month (May), 1664 
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The plague stalked grimly through the streets of Amster- 
dam and the other towns of Holland during that ominous 
summer and autumn of 1664, when a war with England was 
looming nearer and nearer. It reached its height in July, in 
one week of which it had a thousand victims in Holland, and 
two hundred in Amsterdam, while 24,148 of Holland’s in- 
habitants and 9,752 of Amsterdam’s are said to have fallen 
before it during the year! The Amsterdam Friends, also, 
it would appear from Caton’s letters, had to pay to it their 
proportionate toll. In his letter written in Amsterdam in 
July, 1664, he notes that one hundred more deaths in the 
city were due to the plague than during the week before, 
but adds the hopeful comment: ‘‘Very many are swept away 
by it, but hitherto the Lord hath been pleased to spare friends 
very graciously.’’ It abated in Amsterdam during the 
autumn of 1664, as appears from a letter written by Caton 
in November, which says: ‘‘As touching the sickness here, 
it is, through the mercy of God, very much abated, for the 
last week here died under four hundred, and here have died 
about a thousand in a week since J came from England.’’ 

In his letter of the following December, he writes the good 
news: ‘‘And as concerning the plague here, it is (through 
mercy) very much abated; so that there died the last week 
but about 186, which is about the ordinary number that used 
to die in a week; howbeit the city is not yet free of the sick- 
ness; for the same day I came from thence, I was to visit a 
Friend that was exceeding ill of the plague, and two of his 
children are lately dead of the sickness, with another young 
man that lodged in his house. So that whom the Lord is 
pleased yet to visit with it, he visiteth; and therefore none 
can assure himself of being freed from it longer than so long 
as the Lord pleaseth.’’ 

The Friend whose stricken home he visited was Adam 
Sceales; and in his later letters he speaks of numerous 
Friends who fell before the scourge. For example, in one 
dated in January, 1665, he speaks of its ravages in one Am- 
sterdam Friend’s house, from which ‘‘8 or 9’’ had been 
buried within the preceding two months.”*? During the 
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winter, the disease broke out intermittently, and the Quak- 
ers continued to be blamed in published attacks for having 
brought it down upon Holland because of their heresy and 
evil conduct. In reply to these attacks, Caton wrote his last 
pamphlet, ‘‘The Cause of the Plague and Other Judgments 
ascertained.’’ 

The war with England began in April, 1665, and it prob- 
ably interfered seriously with Caton’s correspondence with 
his English friends. From the few letters that are extant, 
we find him working in Amsterdam, Haarlem, Leyden, Rot- 
terdam and Moordrecht, and making another visit to Fries- 
land. He had greatly hoped that the plague would soften the 
hearts of the Dutch people and bring large numbers of them 
within the Quaker fold. But his last letters strike a note of 
discouragement as regards both the outside world and the 
Quaker fold itself.?°* In Rotterdam, Moordrecht and Haar- 
lem, he found a declining spirit among the Friends, and 
‘‘the world’s people’’ scarcely touched by them. At Leiden 
he attended the Friends’ meeting on several Sundays; and 
after one of them, he went to ‘‘a general meeting of y° profes- 
sours [the Collegiants].’’ Here he listened to ‘‘ what they call 
their order of devotion’’ for nearly three hours, and then 
ventured to exercise ‘‘the liberty of speaking’’ which they 
boasted of extending to all who believe in Jesus Christ. This 
stirred up a warm discussion among them, during which 
Caton evidently continued to exercise his ‘‘lybertie to 
speak’’; and when he was ‘‘free to cease’’ he returned to 
Amsterdam. One of his opponents at Leyden was the wealthy 
philanthropist, Jan Hartigveldt, who soon came to see him 
in Amsterdam and apologized for having opposed his speak- 
ing; whereupon Caton ‘‘had a gallant opportunity to speak 
with him, and he was much reached.’’ But not many even of 
the progressive Collegiants had Hartigveldt’s candor and 
susceptibility. 

In October, 1665, Caton travelled in Friesland, and in 
Leeuwarden wrote his pamphlet denying that the Quakers 


298 Letters dated from Amsterdam, 30th. of lst. month (April), to Margaret 
Fell; 7th. of 2nd. month (April), to Steven Crisp; 8th. of 7th. month (Sep- 
tember), to Friends in England (Swarthmore MSS., I, 532-4; Colchester MSS., 
No, 139; Alexander’s “Collectitia,” pp. 132-143). 
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were the cause of the plague, and attributing it and other 
ills of the land to ‘‘the sins and unrighteousness’’ of the 
Netherlanders. His pamphlet closes with a fervent appeal 
to the Mennonites to return to the pristine simplicity and 
righteousness of their forefathers. The Mennonites espe- 
cially, he hoped to gather into the Quaker communion; but 
he appears to have convinced only a few of them in Fries- 
land’s capital city. 

That same month, he was back in Amsterdam, and his 
short and strenuous life was nearing its close. There are only 
two more of his letters extant, both of which date from the 
autumn of the year. The first of these is a ‘‘General Epistle’’ 
to Friends, the Postscript of which is dated, Amsterdam, 
the 8th. of 7th. Month (September), 1665,7% and is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Friends here are, through the mercy of the Lord, 
mostly well, and our meetings here continue pretty peace- 
able, being to this day much visited by strangers; but the 
hearts of the people are hard, and they are sinful and unbe- 
lieving, having already almost forgotten the visitation they 
had the last year by the plague, which is very much in several 
places of the country; and some relics of it having continued 
as sparks in ashes, in this city, it begins to revive a little so 
that there have been some of late that have died of the plague 
in this city. O! that the judgments and mercies which come 
from the hand of the Lord might be an effectual means to 
awaken the children of men to righteousness, and to a true 
seeking of the Lord, that their souls might come to be saved 
in his day; and that they with us, and we with them, might 
unanimously magnify the Lord, who is God over all, blessed 
for ever and evermore. Amen.”’ 

In the body of this epistle, he wrote: ‘‘I might say some- 
thing of the wise carriage of Friends here, when the sick- 
ness was so much in this place; how ready and willing they 
were to visit the sick, and to be helpful to them, by watching 
with them, and tending of them, which was of good service 
at that time. And though the woman of the house had the 
sickness long, where our meeting usually was held, and that 
two or three that were not Friends died in the same house, 
yet we continued our meeting there: and I do not know of 
one Friend that therefore absented from meeting.’’ 


299 Alexander’s “Collectitia,” 132. 
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Referring to other tests which Quakers everywhere were 
called upon to face, he wrote: ‘‘So that, if the Lord did not 
support by the right hand of his righteousness, many would 
faint and fall away; and might, through the temptation of 
Satan, for a little liberty, peace, love, and friendship of the 
world, be brought to bow their knee, to sacrifice and con- 
form to those things which they had renounced and aban- 
doned, as dumb idols, and the traditions of men.’’ 

The second of these letters, and the last which is extant 
from his pen, was addressed to ‘‘James Moore, Woollen 
Draper, Kendal,’’ and was dated, ‘‘ Amsterdam, 19th. and 
20th. of the Eighth month [October], 1665.’°° ‘‘T give you 
to understand,’’ he writes, ‘‘that through the infinite mercy 
of the Lord we are very well, and our meetings continue un- 
molested ; except sometimes among the many strangers that 
resort to them, there may be some contentious or light per- 
son, who may seem to be a little troublesome: but I must con- 
fess we have no just cause to complain, having no greater 
suffering than our sympathizing with our suffering brethren 
in England in their grievous sufferings. O! that the Lord 
would be pleased, in this remarkable visitation, which is 
upon that nation,?™ to break the hearts of them that are so 
inclined to persecution.”’ 

The tide of religious persecution was running strong 
against the Friends in England at this time, and Caton’s 
letter contains a commendation of the religious toleration 
that had made Amsterdam both illustrious and prosperous. 
‘‘Methinks,’’ he writes, ‘‘it is very commendable for to see, 
as I have often seen in this city, how that Calvinists, Luther- 
ans, Papists, Baptists of divers sorts, Jews, Friends, Arme- 
nians, &c. go in peace, and return in peace, and enjoy their 
meetings in peace, and all are kept in peace in the city, and 
that without any trouble to the rulers of the city; who I 
think have it manifold better, and are much more at peace 
and quietness than the magistrates in England, who first 
are troubled with making of laws to take away liberty of 
conscience, and then more than a little with executing those 
laws, &e.”’ 


300 Swarthmore MSS., I. 536; Barclay, 138. 
301 The plague had broken out in London in April, 1665; and the Five Mile 
Act was passed in October, 1665. 
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The last words of this letter—the last recorded ones that 
fell from its author’s lips—was the benediction: ‘‘I herewith 
commit you all to the protection of the Almighty, and in love 
unfeigned remain thy and your dear friend, William Caton.’’ 

The date of his death is fixed approximately in the early 
part of December, 1665. A letter from Morgan Watkins to 
Margaret Fell, dated London, Sth of 10th mo. 1665, re- 
ports :°°? ‘“William Caton is out of the body, as was so re- 
lated to me two days since.’’ The reference is very bare and 
meagre; but Friends’ letters in that year of plague were 
filled with farewells to hundreds of their dead and dying 
comrades. 

Willem Sewel in recording Caton’s death, speaks of his 
learning, his religious zeal, his courtesy and affable conver- 
sation, and of the high esteem in which he was held by those 
outside of, as well as within, the Quaker fold. Of the consider- 
ation shown him by the officials of Amsterdam in this last 
vear of his life, Sewel gives the following example :°°° ‘‘He 
was highly esteemed by many, and among others by a certain 
Burgomaster of Amsterdam, namely, the Heer Kornelis 
van Vlooswyk. Holland was at this time at war with Eng- 
land, and there were several English prisoners of war in 
the prison of the Admiralty Court of that city, who were 
visited occasionally by Caton and supplied with some neces- 
sities of life. But in this task he was finally hindered by a 
certain official of that court, because Caton neglected to 
render him the usual hat-honor (eerbewijs van den hoed). 
Thereupon Caton made complaint to the aforesaid burgo- 
master, who was then Lord of the Admiralty, and who went 
with him in person to the court and commanded the official 
not to hinder Caton henceforth in his visits to the prisoners.”’ 

The Dutch Friends appear to have translated no more 
of Caton’s writings after 1669, not even his Journal; but his 
message was not interred with his bones. The echo of his 
living voice lingered long; and his writings published on the 
Continent in his lifetime, together with his Journal pub- 
lished in England a quarter-century after his death, kept his 
memory green. 


302 Barclay’s “Letters of Early Friends,” 1841, p. 156. 
303 “History,” Amsterdam, 1717, p. 526; the New York edition, 1844, II, 
135-136, gives a slightly different version of this incident. 
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His ‘‘Journal of Passages’’ gave a brief account of his 
life and religious labors down to his release from Yarmouth 
gaol in the year 1664; and after the death of his wife, it was 
sent to his beloved leader, George Fox, who edited and pub- 
lished it in London. 

Writing to Pieter Hendricks, from Southgate, the 28th 
of 2nd Mo., 1689 [May, 1689], Fox states :3°4 ‘‘T have lately 
printed the Life of William Caton, but not made a Collection 
of his Books: and I think to send some of them to you, which 
you may Translate and Print, if you will; it may be service- 
able among Friends, especially them that knew him.’’ Hen- 
dricks, replying to this letter, from Amsterdam the 29th of 
7th Mo., 1689 [October, 1689], says :3°° ‘‘Some dayes ago we 
haue also receiued ... one of W™ Catons journal which we 
were glad off: and if it comes to pass, we should be glad to 
haue some few more of W™ Catons journal with one or other 
opportunity.”’ 

Fox wrote a preface for the journal which contained a 
glowing tribute to the noble character and devoted services 
of his youthful colleague. This preface reads as follows: 

‘*q. F.’s Testimony concerning William Caton. 

““In the Year 1663. Wiliam Caton went to Holland; and 
not long after he had finished his Testimony there, he Died, 
and soon after that, his Wife Died, and he left this Journal 
of Passages behind him, which was sent to me, which I 
thought fit to put in Print, and Recommend to all them 
that knew him: for after he was Converted, he Preach’d 
the Gospel of Christ, and strengthened his Brethren. And 
you may see he was one like to the Converted Scribes in the 
Kingdom of God which brings forth things New and Old, 
and he was one like unto Timothy, who was an Example both 
in Innocency, Simplicity, and Purity in his Life and Conver- 
sation after he was Converted, for that did Preach as well 
as his Doctrine in the Churches of Christ. And whereas many 
have made a boast and a talk of Truth in the Beginning, that 
never knew what it was, but in his Relation you may see both 
an Example and a Testimony of Truth in the Beginning, 
and how for many years he travelled many weary steps on 
Foot, both in England, Scotland, and elsewhere, in the Lord’s 


304 Fox’s Journal, Ist ed., London, 1694, Vol. I, p. 594. 
305 Barclay MSS., CXLII. 
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Service. And his innocent Life Preach’d both Righteousness 
and Truth where he came; and was a good savour to God, 
and in the hearts of People, and was one that had a care of 
Gods Glory and Honour, and the spreading of the Truth, 
and the Prosperity of it; and in it spent himself, and finished 
his Testimony; who in his Life-time Writ many precious 
Epistles to Friends, besides several Books. And in his 
Travels he had many Tryals and Exercises by false Breth- 
ren, Backsliders and Apostates. Besides his perils by the 
Sea, and among the Priests and Professors, but the Lord 
with his Eternal Arm and Power gave him Dominion over 
all. And as for his Opposers they withered and vanished 
away; and after that he had finished his Testimony, he died 
in the Lord and is blessed, And Rests from his Labours, and 
his Works follow him. 

- Gooseys the 4th of the 

6th Month, 1688.’’ 

Chiligy 


To the small society of Friends in Amsterdam, ‘‘ Willem 
Caeton’s’’ loss must have seemed irreparable. To him they 
would have applied a Quaker poet’s tribute to another 
youthful and intrepid leader in time of trouble :3°° 


“Gone before us, O our brother, “O thy gentle smile of greeting 

To the spirit-land ! Who again shall see? 

Vainly look we for another Who amidst the solemn meeting 
In thy place to stand. Gaze again on thee? 

Who shall offer youth and beauty = Who when peril gathers o’er us, 
On the wasting shrine Wear so calm a brow? 

Of astern and lofty duty, Who, with evil men before us, 
With a faith like thine? So serene as thou?” 


A feeble echo of what the Dutch Friends themselves did 
think and say of William Caton may be read in a ‘‘Testi- 
mony’’ concerning his successor, Steven Crisp, which was 
adopted by the Yearly Meeting of Friends held at Amster- 
dam, twenty-seven years after Caton’s death. Linking him 
with William Ames and John Higgins, they referred to them 
as ‘‘our Dear and Well-beloved Friends, and God’s Faith- 
ful Servants, and Ministers of the Gospel, who had it chiefly 


306 John G. Whittier’s “Lines on the Death of S. O. Torrey.” 
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upon them to Preach the Truth, and watched over the little 
Flock of Christ in these Countries and to minister unto the 
Believers thereof in these Parts; according to the Heavenly 
Gift committed to them.’’ 

Pieter Hendricks, Gertrud Deriks and Jan Claus, greatly 
aided for a score of years by Steven Crisp, took up the man- 
tle of leadership among the early Friends of Holland which 
Ames and Caton had laid down. Each subsequent genera- 
tion, also, raised up worthy successors to the founders of 
Quakerism who had labored for its rise in Amsterdam.?” 


807 Cf. Monograph Number Six (“Dutch Quaker Leaders, 1665—1800’’). 
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SOWING THE SEED 


The English Quakers who aided or hindered Ames and 
Caton in sowing the seed in Amsterdam included seven men 
and four women ;*°* namely, Christopher Birkhead, Samuel 
Fisher, John Stubbs, John Hall, George Rofe, John Higgins, 
Humble Thatcher, Ann Gargil, Hester Biddle, Elizabeth 
Cox, and Jane Wilkinson. 


CHRISTOPHER BIRKHEAD 


Christopher Birkhead is not mentioned among ‘‘the first 
Publishers of Truth’’;?°° but George Fox refers to him in 
his Journal under the year 1657 as follows: ‘‘ Alsoe Christo- 
pher Birkett suffered cruell Imprisonement in Hollande 
this yeere in Midleborough & in ffrance.’’ According to 
Croese, he (‘‘ Birhead’’) was a resident of Bristol, ‘‘a ship- 
wright and mariner, a man according as time and oppor- 
tunity served, of a rude and rough disposition, as those men 
are wont to be.’’ He had been imprisoned in Bristol, in 1654, 
for interrupting church services by denouncing the minis- 
ters. After his release, he went by way of Vlissingen to 
France, and was imprisoned in La Rochelle. Released from 
there in February, 1657, he went to Middelburg in Zeeland, 
and harangued the congregation in the English Church in 
that city before the minister had finished his lengthy ser- 
mon. For this offence, he was sentenced to two years’ hard 
work in the ‘‘rasp-house,’’ and then to banishment. A pam- 
phlet written by him and published (without place) in 1657, 
is extant in its Dutch version, and it gives a detailed account 


308 The Dutch Quakers who worked with them are referred to infra, p. 266. 

3029 Among them is one Miles “Birkhad” or “Birket,” a “Millner” of 
Underbarrow, Westmorland, who was “convinced” by Fox (probably in 1652), 
and became a Quaker preacher of considerable influence until he “separated 
from ffriends and so became much darkned and vailled” (“The First Publishers 
of Truth,” London, 1907, pp. 246, 265). 
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of his imprisonment.*!° This experience appears to have 
been his only one in Holland, although there are extant a 
few references to his later career in England, and his pamph- 
let was used as one of the sources of the charges made 
against the Quakers in Leiden. 


SAMUEL FISHER 


Samuel Fisher, an M. A. of Oxford, and one of the most 
learned men who became Quaker preachers, wrote numerous 
treatises and travelled extensively on Quakerism’s behalf 
in England (when he was not in prison) and in central and 
southern Europe during the years from 1658 to 1660. He 
died of the Plague, in 1665, while a prisoner in Southwark, 
London. Fox states that in the year 1656, Fisher and John 
Stubbs ‘‘past over to flanders & to Dunkirke.’’ Of part of 
this journey the following account is given:*!! ‘‘And at 
Middleburgh in Zealand I shall find a Friend Speaking in a 
Steeple House, after their Minister had done, and a quiet 
Reasoning there for the space of half an Hour, in the Pres- 
ence of one of the Heers or Lords of that place, who was 
very Moderate, and in English discoursed with that Friend 
for some space of time, without Offence taken at his Hat, or 
plain Language; and then desired further Discourse with 
him at the Minister’s House, whither they went together; 
there they had very moderate Discourse in the Presence of 
many Persons of Quality, who neither were offended at his 
being Covered, nor with his plain Language, but were very 
Courteous to him; and when they had done, sent two with 


310 De Herberginge eens Vreemdelinghs in Zeelandt“ (The Entertainment 
of a Stranger in Zeeland), 4to, 21 pages. It may have been written by him in 
Dutch (probably in English, but no English version is extant). After the minis- 
ter had visited him in prison and scolded him for publishing this treatise, he 
wrote another tract of ten pages: ,,.Hen Wit geplaestert Graf geopent ; ende het 
inwendige gevonden vol van onreynligheydt” (A white-washed grave opened, 
and found full of impurity), which still exists in a ten-page manuscript 
(Devonshire House MSS., Vol. 161, No. 43). Cf. Monograph Number Seven 
(“The Persecution of the Quakers in the Netherlands and Western Germany”). 

311 George Bishop’s “New England Judged,” 1660 (2nd ed., London, 1703, 
p- 18). Bishop does not give Fisher’s name in this paragraph; but opposite, 
on the margin of the page, he has the words “Sa. Fisher.” 
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him to accompany him to his Lodgings.’’ The only other part 
taken by Fisher in aiding the spread of Quakerism in the 
Netherlands was the publication in Dutch and German of 
several pamphlets or papers of which he was a co-signer.*?” 


JOHN STUBBS 


Fisher’s companion on this journey was another learned 
Quaker preacher, John Stubbs of Ulverston and other places 
in England, who had been ‘‘convinced’’ by Fox in 1653. He 
shared Fox’s imprisonment that year in Carlisle’s ‘‘don- 
gon’’ and wrote an account of it to Margaret Fell.2!* After 
his convincement, he declined to take the oath of allegiance 
to Cromwell as Protector,—‘‘ because in obediens to Christ 
he could not sweare.’’ He was accordingly dismissed from 
Cromwell’s army, in 1653, became a school-master in Lan- 
caster, and taught ‘‘ancient languages’’ to private pupils. 
Fox described him as ‘‘a Schollar, and an excellent Writer, 
and a notable Minister of the Gospel of Christ.’’? He also 
said of him: ‘‘He became a faithfull minister: & travailed 
much in ye service of ye Lord in Holland Ireland Scotland 
Legorne Rome Aegypt America & ye Lords power preserved 
him over ye heads of ye papists though many times hee 
was in great dainger of ye Inquisitions.’’ 

As early as 1654, he and his youthful companion, William 
Caton, had tried to get passage to Holland; for Stubbs had 
conceived the desire to go to that country as a ‘‘first pub- 
lisher of Truth.’’ The quarantine against the plague, and 
against Quakers as well, prevented them from securing pass- 
age at Dover; and when they journeyed northward to Yar- 
mouth, they failed there likewise. As has been stated above, 
in narrating the life of William Caton, Stubbs and Caton 
preached together in north England, and then (in 1655) 
preached and suffered in Kent (where Samuel Fisher was 
one of their converts). Starting for Holland in the autumn, 
they experienced difficulties in securing passports, and in 


312 These were: a Debate published in Benedict Figk’s ,Historia Fanati- 
corum” (1659); a “Declaration ... against all Plotters” (1660) ; an “Address 
to the Whole House of Jacob” (1660?) ; a Testimony on Government and the 
taking up of arms (1661). 

313 George Fox’s Journal (Cambridge edition), I, 120-1. 
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Flushing, Middelburg and Rotterdam encountered further 
difficulties and some persecution in carrying the Quaker 
message.*!# 

On their return to England, they had some difficulty in 
being re-admitted, because of fear of the plague which car- 
ried off 13,287 victims in Amsterdam in the latter half of 
that year. But Stubbs returned almost immediately after- 
wards to Holland and joined William Ames in the plague- 
stricken city. Stubbs’s preaching was not so pleasing to the 
Dutch auditors as was Ames’s, according to Dr. Galenus 
Abrahamsz, who told Willem Sewel that Ames was like ‘‘a 
musician who played very finely (zeer lieflyk ),’’ while Stubbs 
was ‘‘a disturber of the harmonious music.’!> Ames, how- 
ever, thought highly of his co-laborer, and wrote to Mar- 
garet Fell that his meeting with Stubbs in Amsterdam would 
never be forgotten by him, and that they held ‘‘seuerall meet- 
ings in that Citty and wonderfully was the power of God 
made manifest and the opposers of Truth confounded.’’*?® 

Stubbs left Amsterdam after about four weeks’ stay, 
while Ames remained about ten; but before he left, he went 
with Ames to ‘‘Sardam’’ (Zaandam), Alkmaar, Haarlem, 
Utrecht, and Vlissingen.*!? After travelling through Flan- 
ders and even as far as Barbadoes, Stubbs returned to 
Holland the next summer (1657), ‘‘in y® service off y° 
Lorde.’ ’?18 

This last service is foreshadowed in the postscript of a 
letter from Stubbs to Margaret Fell, dated London the 10th. 
of 6th. Mo. (August), 1657, which reads as follows :31° ‘‘the 
longe absence of an answere from George [Fox] Concerne- 
ing Samuell [Fisher] & his wife, and concerneinge what J 
specified in my Letter to him about w™: Catons goeing or his, 
hath beene a tryall to mee, J am att p*sent getting thinges 


314 Supra, pp. 103-10, and Monograph Number Five (‘Quakerism in Rotter- 
dam’). 

315 Sewel’s “Histori,” Amsterdam, 1717, p. 171, N. Y., 1844, I, 175. 

316 Dated, Bristol, 2nd. of 7th. mo. (September), 1656; A. R. Barclay MSS., 
No. 3. 

317 Supra, pp. 28f. 

318 Fox’s Journal, IT, 335-36. 

319 Swarthmore MSS., ITI, 152. 
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ready in london, though J tarryed but one night theire, but 
returned into kent againe, where J haue been at some Bap- 
tists Meetings.’’ 

But the call of far distant lands again came to Stubbs, 
and he joined with Samuel Fisher on a long journey ‘‘to 
Legorne & Rome & Italy & Into Turkey to preach y° gospell.’’ 
An echo of this journey came to the workers in Holland; 
for Ames writing to Caton, from ‘‘Neer Amsterdam 22" 
of y® 5th mo™ 1658,’’ says :3*° ‘‘this day or yesterday B: ff: 
[Benjamin Furly] received a letter from J: S: and S: ff: 
from venice w™ signified their intents toe pass towards 
roome where they mention that John perrot and his Com- 
panion is in the inquisition.’’ 

Caton tells of accompanying Stubbs and Fisher fifty miles 
on their overland journey from Holland towards Rome, and 
says of their parting: ‘‘the consideration of which parting 
caused tears several months before the time came, but how 
much more abundantly were our hearts broken with the part- 
ing itself, which was indeed as if we should see the faces 
of one another no more in the outward.’’ The contemplation 
of such perils as faced the two travellers at the hands of the 
Venetian and Roman inquisitors was one cause of this sor- 
row to Caton and probably also a reason why he minimized 
the difficulties and dangers of his own work in Holland. 

Stubbs escaped the perils of land and sea on this long 
and adventurous journey, and in the year 1661 made an 
even longer one. Of this journey, Fox says,?*4 ‘‘wee had 
many freinds went beyonde ye seas. And Jo: Stubbs & Rich: 
Costroppe®?? and Hen: ffell was moved to goe towards 
China & prester Johns country [Abyssinia? Syria?]: & soe 
noe masters of shipps woulde carry y™ & soe at last they 
gott a warrant from y* Kinge & y* east Indy Company would 
not obey it nor ye masters of there shipps. And then they went 
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Into Hollande & woulde have gott passage there: but noe 
passage there they coulde gett: & then they tooke shippinge 
to goe to Alexandria in Egypt: & soe to goe by ye Caravans 
from thence.’’ After speaking of Richard Scosthrop’s death, 
Fox continues: ‘‘But Jo: Stubbs & Hen: fell came to Alex- 
andria in Aegypt: & ye English consull banished y™ from 
thence: though they gave foorth many papers & bookes con- 
cerneinge of truth to ye turkes & graecians.’ 328 

It may have been partly the anticipation of this journey 
and its polyglot necessities, as well as Stubbs’s experiences 
on his earlier journeys, that led him and Furly to aid Fox 
to prepare and publish, in 1660, ‘‘A Battle-Door, etc.,’’?4 
which contained illustrations of the proper use of Thou, 
Thy, Thee, etc. (the Quakers’ ‘‘plain language’’), in thirty- 
five different languages. 

While Caton was on a visit to Heidelberg, Stubbs and Fell 
arrived in that city after their return from the Mediterra- 
nean lands, and were directed by the postmaster to Caton’s 
lodgings. The postmaster, Caton says, ‘‘knew me well’’; 
and the captain of the Prince’s life-guard saw the strange 
looking travellers in the street, and they with Caton were 
soon summoned to an interview with the Prince. The kind 
of ‘‘travellers’ tales’’ which these Quaker ambassadors told 
in the princely court, and the short sermons on ‘‘the Truth’’ 
which they probably interspersed, are left to our imagina- 
tion. But Caton records: ‘‘A very gallant opportunity we had 
with him in the presence of the nobles (so called) that were 
conversant with him. After he had discoursed long with us, 
he parted very lovingly from us, and soon after we went 
out of the city.’’ 

When Stubbs was in Holland, either before or at the 
end of this journey, he appears to have made an attempt 
to interview the exiled king, Charles IT. Fox hints at this in 


323 The English Consul, writing to an English merchant in Leghorn, said of 
them: “The Quakers did throw Pamphlets about the Streets in Hebrew, 
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his Journal under the year 1664, as follows :35 ‘‘ John Stubbs 
a poore man haveing a wife and four Chrildren had y* oath 
[of allegiance] tendered to hee att y® sessions & because he 
could not sweare in abediance to y® Command of Christ was 
east into prison who hath had worse entertainment here 
amongst you [in Lancaster] then hee had beyond sea when 
he was moved to goe to the Court to visit y° Kinge®** & worse 
then hee had in Aegypt amongst y® Turkes when hee was 
moved of y*® Lorde to goe amongst y™.”’ 

Stubbs appears to have concluded from his observations in 
Holland that the Dutch would launch a second war against 
England for the purpose, among others, of placing Charles 
on the English throne; and he thinks that this war would 
be a punishment for the Dutch and English, both of whom 
had refused to take him and his fellow-preachers of Quak- 
erism on their ships to the Mediterranean. As Fox ends the 
story 377 ‘‘And Jo: Stubbs had a vision: yt ye english & 
Dutch woulde fall out whoe had Joined togeather not to carry 
y™: & soe it came to passe soone after.’’ To clear the skirts 
of the Quakers themselves from the charge of war and re- 
bellion, a ‘‘Declaration’’ was issued by twelve of their lead- 
ers, including Fox, Stubbs, Fisher and Fell, and published in 
English, Dutch, and German.??8 

Stubbs did not return to the field of labor on the Con- 
tinent, after this journey, but lived a dozen years longer 
(until the age of fifty-six) and shared during those years 
many of the labors and punishments of Fox in England, 
Ireland and America. On the voyage to America, in August, 
1671, Fox reports :°”° ‘‘this morning [the 24th] John Stubbs 
wee found somewhat ill, and feavourish, as the Surgion said ; 
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he was in a breathing swett.’? His subsequent illnesses in 
America and his strenuous labors of two years and a half 
in the West Indies, New England and the Middle Colonies, 
undermined his health, and he returned from Barbados to 
England in January, 1674, only to die ‘‘of a consumption’”’ in 
London a few months later. One of the last references to 
him comes from his fellow-traveller to Egypt, Henry Fell, 
who sent a letter by him to Margaret Fox, in January, 1674, 
from Barbados (which is also the last record of Fell), in 
which he said :3°° ‘‘My true & deare ffriend Jn° Stubbs was 
in a way to have accomplished my outward freedome [from 
‘debts & outwards engagements’’] to have come off for 
England; but was hindred & stopt by John Cartwright.... 
As for passages here I doe referre thee to J: S: who is the 
bearer hereof, ... whose labour & Service here hath beene 
great on truthes account (though he had great infirmity & 
weaknes of body for severall monthes).’’ 


JoHN Hau AND GrorcEe RoFe 


John Hall and George Rofe appear to have cooperated 
on at least two journeys to Holland. Hall was an Anglican 
of Yorkshire when he was converted to Quakerism and be- 
came one of the ‘‘first publishers of Truth’’ while he was 
still in his ’teens. As early as 1656, Fox records,®*! he 
journeyed in Scotland and held a Quaker meeting in Linlith- 
gow Castle, at the request of the governor’s wife, the gov- 
ernor himself (Colonel Lidecott) being ‘‘very much satisfied 
w'" w' was declared and very loving.’’*3* His first visit to 
Holland, in 1656, was made in company with George Rofe, 
a glazier of Halstead, who began to preach Quakerism and 
to suffer many imprisonments for doing so as early as 1655. 
His journeys to Holland in 1656 and 1657 with John Hall are 
barely mentioned by F'ox,3** who says that ‘‘Geo: Roffe went 
into Hollande: & Jo: Hall to preach y° gospell.’’ After their 
service in Holland, Rofe went with Ames up the Rhine to 
Krisheim, where he shared the persecution by ‘‘rabble and 
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Priests’’ ;324 while Hall travelled to Copenhagen, had an 
interview with the King of Denmark, Frederick III, and 
gave him some Quaker books. 

William Caton, referring to this journey of Hall, comments 
upon it: ‘‘I suppose a good sound is sounded forth by him in 
that place.’’?35> We hear nothing further of the ‘‘travels for 
the Truth’’ of this eager young man. Perhaps his eagerness 
and energy faded away; or he may have been found unfitted 
for service on the Continent. In middle age, his son re- 
lated,?°° ‘‘he kept an Inn at Skipton for the Space of thir- 
teen years, and kept his Authority nobly in the Truth, while 
in that Place, not allowing Drunkenness, Singing, Dancing, 
Musick or Excess in his House, but bearing his Testimony 
faithfully against Intemperance, rul’d well his own House, 
and kept it for necessary Accommodation.’’ 

He lived nearly sixty years after his journey to Denmark, 
but the only evidence that he maintained an interest, if not 
an active participation in Dutch Quaker affairs comes from 
a letter to Roger Longworth (that strenuous traveler in Hol- 
land and elsewhere), dated London, the 1st of 7th Month, 
1686.°°7 In this, he stated that ‘‘Jan Claus of Amsterdam 
was here this day he was well.’’ 

After spending most of the year 1658 in English prisons, 
George Rofe went again to Holland in 1659 and preached 
in Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and at other centers.23> A 
letter from him to Fox ®*® briefly describes this journey and 
closes with the statement: ‘‘I think shippinge will very 
shortly be ready to goe from this citie for America, with 
which I hope to goe, and I should be glad to hear from thee 
before I goe if I could.’’ He did soon secure ‘‘shippinge’’ 
for America, where he took a prominent part in organizing 
the first ‘‘General Meeting’’ of Friends in America,**° and 
in furthering the interests of Quakerism in Barbadoes. He 
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wrote at least one letter relating his experiences here to Fox, 
who endorsed it ‘‘whoe dyed in the trouth be yond the 
seay.’ 34 

Four years after his departure from the Netherlands, Wil- 
liam Caton writes of him in a letter to Steven Crisp :°4? 
‘‘Something J haue heard from London as if Geo: Rofe 
should be drowned if thou hast hard y° like for Truth, let us 
know it, for it hath sadned our hearts already.’’ A few weeks 
after this letter, Caton again writes to Crisp :343 ‘‘T had lately 
a letter out of Maryland, with a book of dear George Rofe, 
from a Friend there; who did absolutely confirm by his letter, 
the truth of the report of dear George’s being cast away ina 
little boat upon Maryland River in a storm.’’ 

The vicissitudes which beset by land and sea these early 
Quaker missionaries to Amsterdam are well illustrated by 
the story of George Rofe. His visits to Holland between 
1656 and 1659 appear to have been mere vacations from im- 
prisonment in English jails. He was imprisoned, for example, 
in 1656, in ‘‘the Common Goal of Edmonds-Bury, in Suf- 
folk’’; in 1657, in ‘‘the Common Goal of Saffron Walden in 
Essex’’; and in 1658, in ‘‘Ipswich Goal.’’ His perseverance 
in preaching the Quaker message is shown by his continuous 
and distant Journeyings,—as well as by the fact that during 
each of these imprisonments he wrote a pamphlet for pub- 
lication. It is thus clearly evident that Rofe was a worthy 
co-laborer of such men as Ames, Caton and Higgins. 


JoHN Hiacarns 


John Higgins was a Quaker preacher in London, as early 
as 1657; but George Fox makes no reference to him in his 
Journal, and his name does not appear in the contemporary 
record known as the ‘‘first publishers of Truth.’’ He is not 
at all prominent, or indeed hardly mentioned, in the other 
early records of English Quakerism; and the latest historian 
of early English Quakerism devotes only one line to him 
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as ‘fa London Friend named John Higgins,’’ who accom- 
panied Ames to the Prince Elector at Heidelberg in 1658.3*4 

On the other hand, there are numerous evidences of his 
activities and usefulness in the history of Quakerism in Hol- 
land. These evidences come from Dutch sources, although 
there is in one of the ‘‘Ancient Records of Friends of the 
County of Kent,’’ the short and simple statement that he 
‘travelled several times in Holland, so that he could minis- 
ter in the Dutch to the great joy of many.’’$*5 

He had been a member of the Baptist Church in Dover, 
before he was influenced by Luke Howard to become a 
Quaker ; and this fact may have caused him to be sent to work 
with Ames among the Mennonites of Holland. Gerard 
Croese, referring to him as a contemporary of Ames, says 
that he was ‘‘a Cobbler at Dover,’’ and that he (and Thomas 
Green) were ‘‘both Men of brisk Ingenies, and much 
esteem ’d by their Associates.’ ’46 

He was twenty-four when, in 1657, he first went to Hol- 
land, and apparently to Middelburg, although here as else- 
where his lack of prominence and even anonymity almost 
conceals him. It may be conjectured that it was he to whom 
Christopher Birkhead refers, in the account of his own ex- 
periences in Middelburg’s prison in 1657, as follows :347 
‘‘During my stay in this room, a friend of mine came from 
England, and one of the citizens brought him to me at a time 
when my keeper brought me my food; by this means he got 
to see and speak with me, and I asked him for his inkstand, 
which he gave me; for my ink and paper and writings had 
been taken from me. But one of my accusers saw him give 
me something, and complained of it, and the next day the 
officials came, searched my things, and took the inkstand 
away.’’ 

The next year, Higgins went to Amsterdam to assist 
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William Ames, who wrote to George Fox concerning him :348 
“‘J left John Higgins in holland who is farr more fitt for 
that place because of his blameles Conversation [conduct] 
then many others who haue a greater name.’’ In Amster- 
dam, he repeated his attempt in Middelburg to ‘‘declare the 
Message of the Lord’’ in the English Church, and was again 
‘‘haled out of their Assembly”? for doing so. Prevented thus 
from delivering his message, Higgins published a pamphlet 
dated ‘‘Amsterdam the 9th. Month (called November), in 
the year of the world’s reckoning, 1658,’’ and entitled, 
‘*Flerein is declared The Message of the Lord to all Peo- 
ples... ; Chiefly directed to the Hinglish People in Middel- 
burg, in Zeeland, and in Amsterdam; By One who was haled 
out of their Assembly here, by some of the ruder sort and 
who is known by the name of John Higgins,’ 349 

In this pamphlet, Higgins addressed himself to those who 
‘are making a Profession of God, and are Apostacized from 
the Light of Christ, which convinceth them of sinne, and to 
all them that would know what our message and Testimony 
is, with a word by the way to my brethren who are called and 
chosen and Faithful, and To all (who desire to be called Ser- 
vants of Christ) who preach for large sums of money, and 
are teaching human traditions, calling them the Ordinances 
of Christ.’? From these ‘‘Ordinances,’’ he singled out for 
especial emphasis ‘‘the singing, and the teaching of the peo- 
ple to sing, the Psalms of David in rhyme and by note,’’ and 
addressed ‘‘Some Questions”’ to those responsible for it.35° 
These questions were ten in number, and were followed by 
the admonition: ‘‘Therefore, you people who are Teachers, 
look to it how you give the words of David to a mixed multi- 
tude (gemengde meenigte) of people to be sung; but first 
let all misers, scorners, jesters, and fighters, imposters and 
recanters, drunkards and wantons and coveters, be expelled 


348 The letter was dated in Harlingen, the 14th of 8th Month (October) , 
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(and let not you yourselves be untested), and then see how 
many there will be left of your great multitude to sing to 
God with the pure spirit of David. And all ye nations, search 
your hearts and sing not in ignorance, through pure tra- 
dition, so that you may not be found (when you think that 
you are singing to God’s praise and honor) to be blasphem- 
ing the Name of the Lord.”’ 

Higgins himself had been accused of being an imposter, 
and he adds a Postscript to the above, indignantly denying 
the accusation, and declaring that he had ‘‘learned to walk 
through good repute and evil repute, for the sake of him who 
has revealed to me the mystery of the Eternal Life in Christ, 
so that I should be a witness to his Name among a generation 
that knows him not: even though I be deemed [geagt: de- 
nounced as] an imposter by some slanderous tongues.’’ The 
prevalence of the practice of singing Psalms in the Amster- 
dam churches evidently made a strong impression upon Hig- 
gins, for he denounces the practice in another pamphlet 
which he wrote and published in Amsterdam, in December, 
1658, one month after his first.?>! 

Still further to enforce his Quaker message, Higgins had 
translated into the Dutch, and printed on pages 12 to 18 of 
his first pamphlet, Humphrey Smith’s ‘‘A Testimony of 
the True Prophet who was to come and is come.’’*5? Hum- 
phry Smith, who was an effective Quaker preacher in Eng- 
land and suffered long imprisonments there, does not appear 
to have visited the Netherlands; but the influence of this brief 
tract, which begins ‘‘I am the Light,’’ may be traced in the 
writings of Jan Smet or Smit, of Leiden,*** and it was doubt- 
less familiar to many of the adherents and opponents of 
Quakerism in Holland. 

In 1659 and 1660, we find Higgins still working in Amster- 
dam and participating there in the war of pamphlets of those 
years.*5+ He then accompanied Ames on his journey of 1661 
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up the Rhine to Krisheim and Heidelberg.*5> When Ames 
started from the Palatinate on his long journey to Poland, 
Higgins remained behind and took up again the task of 
gaining toleration for the Quakers. He went a second time 
to the elector’s court in Heidelberg, and presented the prince 
with a copy of one of George Fox’s books, together with a 
letter from Ames. The prince, Sewel says,*°* ‘‘was so well 
pleased with it that he bade Higgins to thank Ames on his 
behalf, saying also that he took the coming of Ames and Hig- 
gins to him and his family very kindly, and really believed 
that what they spoke was in love to their souls.”’ 

The prince followed up these courteous words by renewing 
his former edict that persecution for religion’s sake should 
cease in his domains: an edict that was very soon evaded. 
Ames and Higgins, at least, had done what they could in be- 
half of their Palatinate Friends; and in July, 1661, we find 
Higgins ‘‘well arriued’’ in Amsterdam, and Ames ‘‘shortly 
expected.’’2°7 William Caton, who wrote this news, records 
in his Journal: ‘‘I was much alone [in Holland], especially 
about that time; for William Ames... [was] in Germany, 
and John Higgins, who had been much in Holland, was sel- 
dom with me.’’ 

Higgins’ stay in Amsterdam, on his return from the Pala- 
tinate, must have been of short duration; for, before the end 
of the year he had returned to London, and was a prisoner 
in Newgate Gaol. In that place of confinement, he was not un- 
mindful of his Friends in Holland, and wrote them ‘‘A 
Letter to all the called and chosen of God in the Netherlands, 
who believe in the true light and power of God.’’ This was 
signed and dated, ‘‘Your dear friend and Brother in the 
Truth, John Higgins, London, in Newgate prison, 1661.’’ 
It was circulated in manuscript and later printed in Hol- 
land.*°§ No English edition of it appears to have been issued ; 
but from a London press came, in English, ‘‘A Prisoner’s 
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Just Cause pleaded, against all his Persecutors. ... The 
25th. of the 12th. month, 1661. In Newgate, which hath been 
often termed a Den of Thieves, but may be called now an 
House of Prayer.’’ 

Circulated with Higgins’s letter, and printed with it in a 
Dutch version, was a ‘‘Letter to the oppressed Flock of 
Christ in Bonds or elsewhere,’’ which was written by Hig- 
gins’s fellow-prisoner, George Fox the Younger, who dated 
it ‘‘from prison, 1661.’*°? Fox was released a half-year or so 
before Higgins, but died before the end of the year. 

John Higgins did not yet succumb to the hardships of 
prison-life; but on his release from Newgate in 1662, re- 
turned at once to his work in Holland. Arriving in Amster- 
dam, he was in time to participate in a meeting between the 
Collegiants and the Friends, and in the war of pamphlets 
which followed it.?°° 

The next year, 1663, William Caton was in prison in Yar- 
mouth gaol, and Higgins again went to Amsterdam to take 
his place. He had himself suffered another imprisonment in 
London in the summer of 1663, as appears from a letter to 
George Fox, dated the 7th. of 5th. Month [July], 1663, in 
which Alexander Parker writes:** ‘‘At the Spittefields, 
Friends have been kept forth there, and have met in the 
streets for three First days; and the last First day Jo. Hig- 
gins being there and standing up to speak a few words, 
was taken away by the constables and soldiers, and brought 
before one of the Aldermen; who after examination, did com- 
mit him to the Poultry Counter, where he yet remains; I was 
with him today ; he was in health.’’ 

This imprisonment was not of great length, for we find 
Higgins in Holland again at the end of the autumn. A letter 
from him to Steven Crisp is extant, dated from Amsterdam, 
the 20th. of 9th. Month (November), 1663,?°* which states 
that ‘‘The Friends are all well, though the sickness called the 
Plague is much in Amsterdam,’’ and gives other items of 
news about the Friends of Holland. In this year also he 
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labored with Pieter Hendricks, Cornelis Roelofs, Judith 
Zinspenning and other Dutch leaders to spread by pen and 
tongue a knowledge of ‘‘the Truth.’’ His address, ‘‘To all 
seeking people, in whatsoever Sect, or opinion, they may 
be,’’ published in the Dutch (in Amsterdam?), may have 
been Higgins’s literary contribution for 1663.3% 

On this visit to Holland, he went also to Rotterdam and 
Leiden. In the former city (after a voyage from London of 
two days and two nights), he found himself in the midst of 
the ‘‘hat controversy,’’ in which Benjamin Furly and other 
leading Quakers were involved; but in his letter telling of 
his visit,?°* with characteristic charity and discretion, he 
makes no mention of it, while telling other Quaker news. It 
is possible, however, that on his arrival in Amsterdam he 
aided Pieter Hendricks in the preparation of his pamphlet 
on ‘‘The Backslider Bewailed,’’ which was called forth by 
‘‘hat worship’’ and other defections.?® 

In this same letter, Higgins remarks that ‘‘the glory of 
nations and kingdoms is not to be paralleled with the lot of 
the [Quaker] inheritance.’’ This lot at present was, for Crisp 
and Caton, imprisonment in English gaols, and for Friends 
in Holland a bitter and continuous attack on the part of the 
presbyteries and synods of the Reformed Church. Partly to 
defy this attack, Higgins went from Rotterdam to Leiden 
where, in the midst of this clerical and university city, he 
‘“had a little meeting with the Friends also.’’ 

It is probable that Higgins’s health was declining fast 
after his imprisonment in Newgate, for his travels in the 
ministry were soon to be ended by death. The years 1664 and 
1665 he apears to have spent in missionary work in Eng- 
land, William Caton having been released from Yarmouth 
gaol and returned to the work in Holland. As in 1663 so 
now, when one was out of jail and in Holland, the other was 
in jail in England. A letter from Josiah Coale, who was 
himself imprisoned in Newgate at the time, and dated there 
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the 22nd. of 6th. Month, 1664, contains this item: ‘‘ John 
Higgins and one more are in [Newgate] upon the third 
account [for the third time].’’3° 

A letter from Higgins himself to George Fox and Mar- 
garet Fell, written in London ye 26 of ye 5" month 1664, tells 
of the circumstances which led up to this imprisonment. It 
is, in part, as follows :3° 

‘“wel then it is in my minde at present to let ye understand 
the present state of things here, & how it was last first day— 
At Bul & mouth all was quiett & peaceable & meeting very 
thronging full, even more than ye Hall could containe, & 
Indeed all meetings are very full; In ye Afterpart of ye day 
there was 2 meetings broke up & many friends taken & sent 
to Newgate, there was aboute 27 taken at Wheelerstreet & 
aboute 24 from Mile End, & all sent to Newgate there to Re- 
maine some for 6 dailies were committed, & some for 8 daies, 
so something is in their mindes to do.”’ 

In this letter, Higgins refers to one he had just received 
from Caton in Holland; and it is one of various evidences 
that when he was at liberty in England, he codperated there 
with his friends in Holland. Another evidence of this is in a 
letter from Caton to Steven Crisp dated from Amsterdam 
the 7th. of 11th. Month, 1665,3° which requests Crisp to send 
‘‘the large and general Epistle’’ of P[ieter] H[endricks], 
which he enclosed, to John Higgins, for him or some other 
Friend in London to copy and distribute. 

The next year also (1666), Higgins appears to have been 
able, in spite of broken health and other obstacles, to return 
to his beloved Friends in Holland. The news which came to 
them of the renewed persecution of the Friends in Hamburg 
caused him to write a ‘‘Greeting’’ to the sufferers. This 
was dated Amsterdam, the 22nd. of the 4th. Month, 1660, and 
was addressed to Cornelis Roeloffsz, [the son of Barend], 
Hendrik Deen [Pieter Hendricks’s father], Pieter Hend- 
ricksz, and others. Higgins’s greeting was in general to ‘‘the 
righteous seed which suffers in Hamburg, under the de- 


366 To George Fox: “Letters, &c., of Early Friends,” 1841, p. 138. 
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praved will of men; and especially to those worthy lambkins 
who lie there bound in iron chains for the exercise of a good 
conscience, &c., who are in derision called Quakers. Peace 
be unto you,’’ he continues, ‘‘you worthy children of my 
Father. Worthy Brothers, you are like lambs among 
wolves.’’ Stern denunciation of their persecutors is mingled 
in his letter with high consolation to the persecuted. ‘‘ Dear 
children of the Lord, the love of your brethren and Friends 
in this city is unfeignedly with you (I bear testimony for 
them), and my prayers are for you to the Lord... Ah, you 
shining (cterelijke) children of Zion’s King,—ye Children 
of the Light :37° Walk in the Light; our union is in the Light, 
with the Father and the Son, who is the Light.... And now 
I commend you to the hands of Him who is mighty to shield 
you.... Your brother in the eternal kinship (Heuwige Maegs- 
chap), who is known to you in the Spirit of Truth, and to 
the world by the name of John Higgins.’’ 

This was a harking back, in the last year of his life, to the 
days when he first came to the Netherlands and when he and 
his beloved leader, William Ames, collaborated in the de- 
fense of the group of converts to Quakerism whom Ames 
had made in Hamburg. Another pamphlet which Higgins 
had first published in Dutch in 1659,37 was now translated 
into German and Danish and issued from an Amsterdam 
press, for the behoof of the Hamburg Quakers’ German and 
Danish neighbors who were again persecuting them. 

But John Higgins’s eyes were now closing on Hamburg, 
Holland and all this earthly scene. The only particulars we 
have of his last illness, is the mere record that ‘‘he died at 
Herford, (after two years of grievous suffering from a can- 
cer,) in unity with Friends, and in perfect peace in him- 
self.’’872 This was in May, 1667, in the thirty-fifth year of 
his age. 

The letter which he wrote to George Fox and Margaret 
Fell in 1664, and which has been quoted from above, opens 
with the following sentences characteristic of his simple- 
minded devotion. ‘‘D' Geo & Marg*,’’ he writes, ‘‘My love 


370 “Children of the Light” was the first name adopted by the Friends or 
Quakers. 
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in ye truth & covenant of light & life very truely flowes forth 
unto yee, Remembring ye daies of o° first conversion & in- 
fancy in ye truth, what trauell & labour was then for ye bring- 
ing forth ye seed & what dilligence & carefullness has been 
ever since for ye bringing forth ye seed & what dilligence 
& carefullness has been ever since for ye growth & pros- 
perity of it & now who has had any part or share in these 
things, but has cause euermore to dwell in ye Blessed Re- 
membrance thereof, & in pure & perfect vnity & fellowship 
in Christ o° lord & one with another in ye Gospell of life & 
peace, wher my love & life dearly salutes yee, as ye most 
Antient in ye truth in these latter daies ;—And dear & well 
beloved it is now a while since I writ unto you, haueing been 
some times in ye Country, & when here I have Judged y* some 
has taken speciall care for to give ye an acc‘ of ye state of 
things wherein we are concern’d but indeed I must confess 
y' herein I am as much ingaged to serve ye as others are, or 
as many are, at least.’’ 

This letter was endorsed by George Fox as follows: ‘‘for 
G.ff. from Jo: higions 1664 whoe died in the trouth’’; and 
the last four words of his beloved leader’s endorsement may 
be taken as John’s fitting epitaph. The Friends of Amster- 
dam, in their Yearly Meeting’s Testimony to Steven Crisp, 
1693, refer to Ames, Caton and Higgins as follows: ‘‘Our 
Dear and Well-beloved Friends, and Gods Faithful Servants, 
and Ministers of the Gospel, Wm. Ames, William Caton, and 
John Higgins, who had it chiefly upon them to Preach the 
Truth, and watched over the little Flock of Christ in these 
Countries, and to minister unto the Believers thereof in 
these Parts; according to the Heavenly Gift committed to 
them.’’ 

Humsie THATCHER 


Humble Thatcher was the first associate of Ames and an 
early associate of Caton in their work in Holland. Willem 
Sewel writing of the visit of William Ames and ‘‘a certain 
Humble Thatcher’’ to Amsterdam in 1657, says parenthetic- 
ally of Thatcher :°73 ‘‘whom I could never learn to have been 
truly in communion with the Quakers (recht Quakersge- 
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emd ).’? Sewel has no further reference to him, nor is he men- 
tioned among ‘‘the first publishers of Truth,’’? who were 
active for a score or more of years after 1650, nor in George 
Fox’s various Journals. In other contemporary accounts, 
we find him referred to only during the years 1656 to 1661, 
and in these there is evidence that he lost touch with the 
Friends and was probably ‘‘disowned,’’ or at least consigned 
to oblivion, by them. 

His first name, Humble, suggests a rigid Puritan origin, 
and it may have been Puritan extremes of language and 
conduct that caused him to lose the confidence of the Friends. 
On the other hand, judging from a remark of William Ames, 
it may have been some inveterate habit like drunkenness 
which caused his downfall. The Dutch ecclesiastical officials 
had difficulty with his English names, spelling them Omme 
and Ombel, Thater and Thaters. 

His English Quaker companions in Holland, Ames and 
Caton, refer to him at times as ‘‘an other young man: w™ 
was in Holland with will Caton: w* likewise Came ouer with 
me’’; or, as ‘‘a young man came over from Kngland, who 
went with me, and could understand both English and 
Dutch.’’ But a postscript to a letter from Ames to Margaret 
Fell, dated Utrecht, the 17th. of 2nd. Month, 1657, reveals 
the identity of this ‘‘young man.’’ This postscript reads :°"4 
‘“humbel thacher the friend that is w'" me hath his loue re- 
membered to thee and desireth thy prayers that he may be 
deliuered from the many temptations w™ doth attend him.’’ 
In the pamphlet, too, which was nominally written by Ames 
and Thatcher to denounce their treatment by the Amsterdam 
authorities in 1657, the signatures of both men appear at the 
end. 

A postscript of a letter from John Stubbs to Margaret 
Fell, dated London the 10°: day: 6™": (57), gives the 
following glimpse of Thatcher :*7 ‘‘I was att a ffrench 
stepple house in Canterbury w one humble Thatcher, who 
can speake ffrench who formerly was in seruice w* will: 
Caton, hee is att p°sent somewhat sencible of some losse in 
his Condition what formerly hee hath enjoyed, hee was ban- 
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ished from Holland in Amsterdam, J would haue had him 
to haue comed to the or George [Fox], att p*sent J know 
noe other, but hee intends for holland My tyme here being 
short att london J haue desired him write some of these en- 
closed, and to finish them, and send them to y° and others, 
Deare hart in the holy ghost pray for him, for there is a 
pretious seed.’’ 

It is plain, then, that Thatcher was a Friend in good stand- 
ing, at least for a time, and that he was a ‘‘first publisher of 
Truth’’ in the Netherlands during the difficult and danger- 
ous half-dozen years of its first planting. That he was ac- 
quainted with the Dutch language suggests a youth spent 
in south-eastern England near or among the Dutch exiles 
and merchants; or, perchance some months as a participant 
and perhaps a captive in Oliver Cromwell’s war against 
Holland. In spite, however, of his apparently pure Englishry, 
there is a direct statement in the pamphlet which he and 
Ames published in 1657, that he was ‘‘a native burgher of 
Amsterdam (een geboren Burger van Amsterdam).’’ 
Whether he, too, like Willem Sewel, was a native Dutchman 
descended from an English Pilgrim, or had acquired Ams- 
terdam citizenship in some other way, is left to our con- 
jecture. If he really were born in Amsterdam, it is possible 
that he was one of the earliest converts to Quakerism made 
there by Ames and Stubbs in the spring of 1656. But since 
‘‘he came over from England’’ to Amsterdam in that year, 
it is even possible that he had been converted to Quakerism 
in England, before that year, during a visit or an enforced 
residence as a captive of the English in ‘‘the Dutch War of 
the Commonwealth.’’ At all events, it is plain that he could 
speak and write the Dutch language; and as the first in- 
terpreter of the English Quaker message into Dutch, he is 
of piquant interest. 

We meet with him, first, in 1656, in Amsterdam,?"¢ to which 
city he ‘‘came over from England,’’ equipped with his 
knowledge of both Engish and Dutch, probably to aid Ames 
and Stubbs in their first publishing of Truth there, probably 
to go with Caton as interpreter to the synagogue and homes 
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of some Amsterdam Jews,°"" and certainly to go with him on 
a preaching-tour to Rotterdam and Middelburg. In this last 
city, he went on his own initiative to speak to some congrega- 
tions, and was promptly arrested. Caton soon shared his 
imprisonment, on land and on board a Dutch war-ship, his 
rough treatment, and his deportation to England.378 Dur- 
ing their visit in Rotterdam, Caton says, Thatcher ‘‘left me 
for a while, and in the meantime I was much straitened for 
want of an interpreter.’’*?? The purpose of his departure is 
not known, unless it was to find a lodging for them on their 
intended visit to Middelburg. But if this was the purpose, he 
returned to Rotterdam; for Caton says that he went with 
him from that city to Middelburg. 

The next year, 1657, Thatcher went with Ames by sea from 
England to Holland, landing at Enkhuizen and going on to 
Amsterdam again to put Quakerism before its inhabitants, 
to be accused of affixing an obnoxious poster on the English 
Church, to be arrested, imprisoned and expelled from the 
city, and apparently to assist in writing or translating into 
Dutch the pamphlet denouncing their treatment.®® It may 
have been Thatcher, also, who was ‘‘the English seaman’’ 
who, at Ames’s bidding, led unruly Anne Gargil from one 
of their meetings for worship.**! It was in one of these meet- 
ings that the ‘‘ecclesiastical brethren’’ of Amsterdam dis- 
covered ‘‘about eighteen persons, among them a certain 
Omme who, it is supposed, has been in the hands of justice 
in Middelburch.’’*? 

Expelled from Amsterdam, Ames and Thatcher journeyed 
to Rotterdam for a brief visit :35° thence to Utrecht, where 
they were joined in the midst of their work by Caton.** 

The next year, 1658, Thatcher and his home in Amsterdam 
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were again an important center of Quakerism. The clergy 
of the city, in hot pursuit of the Quaker heretics, found that 
they were ‘‘still holding their weekly meetings on the Grim- 
menesse Sluis at the home of Ombel Thater, who dwells in 
the Stone-masons Lane (Steen Houwers steegien), below 
the jug dealer’s.’’ Throughout March and April of that year, 
the clergy were inciting the magistrates of the city to take ac- 
tion against Thatcher, but before this was accomplished, it 
was reported that he ‘‘had departed, having guaranteed that 
he would not return.’’?°° 

Where Humble Thatcher went, during his exile from 
Amsterdam (which was probably spent partly in England), 
and what he did in behalf of Quakerism or otherwise, is un- 
known to us. The next thing, and the last, that we hear of 
him is in a letter from William Caton, dated in Amsterdam, 
the 21st. of the 4th. Month, 1661, which contains a complaint 
in regard to the conduct of some of the Friends there, and 
says 8° ‘“There is also Hum? Thatcher come ouer [from 
England], whose spirit & deportment will bring no honour 
to y° Truth here but rather A weight & A burthen upon 
ffriends as heretoefore.’’ This is truly a sad epitaph for one 
who was evidently of some service to the earliest Quaker 
exponents of Quakerism in the Netherlands, and one whom 
we would fain honor as a pioneer. 


ENGLIsH QUAKER WoMEN SOWERS 


Besides the nine English Quaker men noted above, there 
were four English Quaker women who participated, or tried 
to participate, in the sowing of the seeds of Quakerism in 
Amsterdam, during the decade of 1655 to 1665. These were 
Jane Wilkinson, Hester Biddle, Elizabeth Cox, and Ann 
Gargil. 

George Fox refers in his Journal?*’ to Jane ‘‘ Willinson’’ 
as having ‘‘past over Into Hollande to preach y® gospell,’’ 
in the year 1654. If this date be correct, Jane anticipated both 
Ames and Caton in carrying the message of Quakerism to 
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the Dutch. But the Swarthmore Account-Book of the ex- 
penses of travelling ministers has the item under 1655: 
‘¢ Jane Wilkinson, when shee went for Holland—£2. 4s.’’ 

Jane Wilkinson’s name does not appear among ‘‘the first 
Publishers of Truth,’’*** nor in the other early Quaker ree- 
ords, and the story of her career, if ever written, has been 
lost to sight. It is barely possible that she was the woman, 
a friend of William Ames, of whom he heard in his visit to 
Amsterdam in 1656, but whom he just missed seeing because 
of her return to England.®*® It is possible, also, that Jane re- 
mained in Amsterdam and became a member of the unruly 
group who gave Caton so much trouble later, and for this 
reason was passed over in silence in the official and unofficial 
Quaker records. If she really were the first Quaker or Quaker- 
ess to preach Quakerism in Holland, her name should stand 
beside that of Elizabeth Hooton, the first Quaker preacher 
after Fox in England, and the first to preach Quakerism in 
America.®°° 

Meretine Puaces 


Before Ames and his companions made any converts in 
Amsterdam and gathered them into regular meetings for 
worship in regular meeting-places, they preached in any 
available place. The side-walks of cities were precarious 
places for their ‘‘soap-box’’ preaching, because of the danger 
that ‘‘the rude rabble’’ would break up the meeting by hust- 
ling and harrying the preacher. Nevertheless, such places 
were among the first used; and when no crowd could be in- 
duced to linger and listen, the preachers button-holed prom- 
ising-looking passers-by and gave them Quaker literature to 
earry home with them. 

‘“We were moued of the Lord’’ [in Vlissingen], writes 


388 There were several Wilkinsons, living in northern England (Yorkshire and 
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Stubbs, ‘‘to goe into the streets, & Market, where we did 
pclayme the mighty day of the Lord vp one street, & downe 
another. ... We being much pressed in spirit to speake [in 
Middelburg] did in the street amonge the people speake a 
pretty space till that one man came violently, and began to 
beat him that was speakinge, and soe by some of them was 
sore psecuted in the streets with their fists, but the Lord 
raysed vp some to restrayne them.”’ 

The market-places of the towns, with their picturesque 
surroundings, their ample space, a convenient monument 
or fountain as a pulpit, the throngs of shoppers and spec- 
tators, of tradesmen and those ‘‘seeking some new thing,’’ 
gave fine opportunity for the itinerant preacher in that time 
of eager theological discussion. In the university cities of 
Utrecht and Leiden, the sowers found promising, though 
hazardous opportunities among chance groups of stu- 
dents.3* 

The work-shops of interested listeners, such as a tannery 
in Amsterdam; the tops of town-walls, as at Zutphen; the 
decks of canal-boats, as they pursued their leisurely way 
through the flat lands of Holland; the garden-like fields 
themselves, with their laborers from household or village— 
especially in harvest-time, when the Quaker preachers them- 
selves participated as in the grain fields of England, and the 
vineyards of the Rhineland; the jails into which the preach- 
ers of Quakerism were thrown, as was the case in Middel- 
burg and Rotterdam; even the court-houses and magistrates’ 
offices into which they were haled for examination and sen- 
tence, as at Amsterdam and Leiden: anywhere and every- 
where, the preacher sought for his auditors to be ‘‘con- 
vineed,’’ the shepherd for the strayed sheep to be restored 
to the true fold, the hearts in which the seeds of Truth should 
displace the tares of Error. 

Whenever their landlords were complacent, they invited 
their street acquaintances and their friends to meet with 
them in their lodgings. But when they were discovered to 
be Quakers, the landlords often expelled them instanter and 
with violence; for the danger from mobs and the clerical 


891 Cf. also Caton’s experiences in Frankfurt-am-Main and in Worms (Mono- 
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prohibition to entertain Quakers were not to be defied with 
impunity.®*? 

The homes of their chance acquaintances were sometimes 
offered as meeting-places; but this too was an uncertain re- 
sort, for—as Ames wrote of Danzig—‘‘as yet we cannot haue 
a place to appoint a meeting in, for some who are somewhat 
conuinced are possessed with fear, and they who would have 
not the conueniency.’ 8% 

CHURCHES 


As in England, also, the congregations assembled for 
worship in ‘‘steeple-houses’’ were ready-made for the 
Quaker preachers in Holland, and we have found Ames and 
Thatcher in Amsterdam, and Caton, Stubbs, and Birkhead 
in Vlissingen and Middelburg, visiting the English congre- 
gations and interrupting or awaiting the end of the regular 
sermon, when they would seize the opportunity of asking 
questions of the preacher, or themselves preaching a Quaker 
sermon. This was a hazardous experiment in Holland as in 
England, and usually resulted in violent expulsion from the 
church and mal-treatment outside. 

In Amsterdam, about 1660, the Quakers held meetings 
near the Western Reformed Church on the Elands Gracht, 
and invited its members to come forth and be taught the 
Truth—much to the indignation of the regular clergy. Jew- 
ish synagogues and homes ;?** the meeting-places of the many 
sects or ‘‘New Lights’’ ;?°° and especially the churches of the 
Mennonites, were invaded by the Quaker preachers. In Zut- 
phen, the Mennonites ‘‘ bolted the door’’ to Ames and Caton, 
and would not suffer them to ‘‘come in among them’’; in 
Dantzig, the Mennonite congregation was divided in their 


392 Supra, pp. 32, 65. Cf. Ames and Caton at Zutphen, where ‘“‘very many people” 
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reception of Ames and his message; in Amsterdam and in 
many another town of the Netherlands, throughout the next 
two centuries, the Mennonite congregations became the 
happy hunting-grounds of the Quaker preachers, with varied 
receptions and with unequal success. The Mennonites were 
themselves divided into various factions, the most prom- 
inent of which in Amsterdam during the Quaker invasion 
were the Flemish, by whom the Frisians and High Germans 
were absorbed, and the Waterlanders. The Flemish Men- 
nonites (Vlaamsche Doopsgezmden) had their meeting-place 
on the west side of the Singel, opposite the Old Lutheran 
Church, and the Waterlanders on the west side of the Singel, 
near the Jan Rooden Gate Tower. 

The Flemish congregation, says the author of a Dutch 
Guide-Book of 1700, had ‘‘a very neat and suitable (nette 
en welgeschikte) church, with two galleries, where very many 
people can sit.’? Since this was the place where the Sewel 
family worshipped before they became Quakers, it is of in- 
terest to learn from the same author that the congregation 
were ‘‘very fastidious about perishable things’’; and it was 
probably this which alienated Judith Zinspenning Sewel 
from the Mennonites and led her to Quakerism.®°* The 
Quaker appeal from external brilliancy to the inward light 
was considered especially appropriate among the Mennon- 
ites of the stricter type, and it had a partial success.®°" 

At just this time, too, controversies among the Mennonites 
were especially rife and bitter, and Judith addressed a stern 
reproof to them on that account.®®* Another contemporary 
‘‘Noat of what is lately happened among the Mennists”’ gives 
the following account of their quarrels in Amsterdam :3°% ‘‘In 
Amst’ in holland The minists fell out about chosing officers 
till they came to blows & to shutting each other out of the 
meeting house and at last the maiestrates of y* City was faine 
to take vp y® matter to prevent bloodshed but they would not 
heare the maiestrates though some had appealed to them; but 
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rent in sunder & went one part from the other & since that 
part is againe divided.’’ 

William Ames, the ex-Baptist of England, was especially 
keen, as has been seen, upon the trail of the Mennonite Bap- 
tists of Holland; but he by no means neglected the other re- 
ligious sectarians. One field that seemed to him at first to be 
ripe unto the harvest was the famous Jewry, or Little Israel, 
of Amsterdam; and into it, he penetrated, but in vain. Writ- 
ing to Margaret Fell, the 17th of 2nd Month [April], 1657, 
he says: *°° ‘‘theare is a Jew at amsterdam that by the Jews 
is cast out (as he himselfe and others sayeth) because he own- 
eth no other teacher but the light and he sent for me and J 
spoke toe him and he was pretty tender and doth owne all 
that is spoken; and he sayde tow read of moses and the 
prophets without was nothing tow him except he Came toe 
know it within: and soe the name of Christ it is like he doth 
owne: J gave order that one of the duch Copyes of thy book 
should be giuen toe him and he sent me word he would Come 
toe oure meeting but in the mean time J was Imprisoned.”’ 

Ames’s imprisonment and his subsequent exile from Ams- 
terdam were indeed untimely if they prevented him from 
following to a successful conclusion his intercourse with this 
‘< Jew at amsterdam that by the Jewes is Cast out,’’ and if 
this were, as seems probable, the man who is renowned in 
the history of philosophy as Baruch Spinoza! Spinoza was 
at this time about twenty-four years old, and had just been 
condemned by the Jews of Amsterdam as a heretic and ex- 
communicated from their synagogue. 

The book which Ames had given to this supposititious 
Spinoza was Margaret Fell’s ‘‘For Manasseh Ben Israel, 
The Call of the Jews out of Babylon,’’ which had been pub- 
lished in London, in 1656, and translated into the Dutch by 
William Ames and published, probably in Amsterdam, the 
next year.**! The possibility of regaining the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel made a lasting impression upon the 
Quakers, and several of them renewed in later years this 
first attempt to penetrate into the wilderness of Amster- 
dam’s ghetto. 


400 Swarthmore MSS., 71-74. 
401 ,Aen Manasse ben Israél, Den roep der Joden uyt Babylonien... ,” no 
place, 4to, 16 pp. 1657. 
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QuakEeR Homes 


The meeting-places of other denominations were highly 
unsatisfactory, however, and as Quaker converts were made, 
meetings were held in their homes. In Leiden, for example, 
Ames held one in the kitchen of a house on the Middelste- 
graft, and when a mob began to break the windows, he was 
arrested—‘‘to prevent further damage.’’4°? In Amsterdam, 
when Caton was preaching in a house near the Reguliers 
Gate, a mob invaded the room and haled him forth on the 
street to beat him, but he escaped from their hands by being 
‘‘cast into another house in the presence of the rude multi- 
tude, who were as it were smitten with blindness.’’#° 

In face of such conditions, it is small wonder that the place 
of holding the meetings was occasionally changed. In Ams- 
terdam, during the decade of 1655-1665, the meetings were 
held at the home of Richard and Mary Langham in Sint- 
jansstraat (St. John’s Street), on the Inner Amstel near the 
Dam, in a room with two exits ;*°* at the home of Willem 
Sewel’s parents, on the Angeliers’ gracht; ‘‘on the Grim- 
menisse Sluis, at the home of Ombel Thater [Humble 
Thatcher], who dwells in the Steen Houwers steegien [Stone- 
mason’s Lane], below the jug-dealer’s (kannever 
cooper) ;’’*° at the home of Robbert Cocham (in the Paerde- 
straat?) ;4°° in a summer house (tuijn huis), with red clap- 
boards and with two benches, rented from Abraham Deur- 
hoff at the end of the Kuyperpad ;*°? at the home of a Men- 
nonite, on the Hlandsgraft (Hilands Gracht) ;4°° at the home 
of Robbert Tibbel, in the Engelse ganck (English Alley) on 
the Paerdestraet ;*°° in the Eelantstraett (Klandstraat), on 
the south side about the middle of the street, next to Antt- 


402 Cf. also Caton in Leiden, supra, pp. 127f. 

403 Supra, pp. 125f. 

404 Ames, in a letter to Margaret Fell, 17th. of 2nd Mo., 1657, gives his lodging 
as in the house of this Friend, and asks that his mail should be addressed to 
it; and the clerical spies reported the Quaker meetings as being held there 
(March-September, 1657). 

405 Reformed Church archives, March 14, 1658, 

406 [bid., March, 1658. 

407 Ibid., April to July, 1658. 

408 [bid., July, 1658. 

409 Tbid., July and August, 1658. 
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werpen ;*° on the Prinsegraft just opposite the Wester- 
kerk ;*11 in the Swarten Arentt, on the Lauriergraft ; ‘‘where 
a Mennonite, a carmosijnverver (a painter of red signs?) 
lives ;*1 on the north side of the Eelantsgraft, four or five 
houses from the Prinsegraft ;*#4? in the Engelse ganck, near 
the Reguliers’ Gate in the town-wall;*!* in the Kuypers’ 
Padt (Coopers’ Lane), on the banks of the Amstel, outside 
of the city ;*15 on the Ververs’ Padt (Dyers’ Lane), also out- 
side of the city, ‘‘about 3 quarters of a mille out of Amster- 
dam ;*!° in a large garret (een ruyme zolder) in a tannery 
(eene loowery), until 1663, when the building passed into 
other hands ;**7 on the Elantsgracht, behind the vergulde 
lelye (the Gilded Lily) .*!® 

The homes of the three Deriks sisters were the last im- 
portant private dwellings in which the Amsterdam meetings 
were held. The first of these was on the Vischsteeg in the 
Driehoekstraat, on the south side of the Brouwer’s Gracht. 
This gradually became the most frequented and, after the 
clerical prosecution ceased, the most regular of the meet- 
ing-places. This was especially true after William Caton 
married Annetie Deriks, in November, 1662, and went to live 
in the Deriks’ home. Soon afterwards, in 1663, Gertrud 
Deriks removed with her family to a house near the Wester 
Kerk, on the Kaisersgracht, between the Leliegracht and 
Prinsenstraat. A dozen years after this, Gertrud’s husband 
died, and Annetie may have removed from her house to 


410 [bid., August, 1658, Anttwerpen (Antwerp) was probably the name of a 
house, or of another street. 

411 Jbid., August, 1658. 

412 [bid., August and September, 1658. The Swarten Arentt (Black Eagle) was 
probably an inn. Since Galenus Abramsz addressed these meetings—held every 
seven weeks, it is probable that they were Mennonite and Collegiant meetings, 
in which the Quakers also participated. 

413 Tbid., December, 1658, and January, 1659. 

414 De Engelsche Gang still existed in the time of Amsterdam’s historian, 
Jan Wagenaar (1765), in the south-east corner of the Botermarkt. There is now 
an Engelsche Steeg on the Nieuwendijk. The church archives (August, 1659) 
state that Ames lived here during that summer. 

415 Sewel’s “Histori,” Dutch edition, 1717, p. 247. 

416 George Rofe’s letter to Fox, 23rd of 4th Mo, 1659 (Barclay MSS., 55). 

417 Reformed Church archives, August and September, 1659. 

418 Ibid. 
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Gertrud’s, which was first shared with, and then bequeathed 
to, the Friends of Amsterdam, and became for a century and 
three quarters their meeting-place and headquarters.*?® 


INTERPRETERS 


The task of finding audiences and meeting-places having 
been achieved by these varied means, the Quaker propa- 
gvandists were at first handicapped by their ignorance or 
small skill in the Dutch language. Ames evidently had some 
knowledge of it from the first, and Croese states that he ‘‘un- 
derstood both languages very well, both English and 
Dutch.’’4*° But this mastery must have come through prac- 
tice; while Caton was entirely ignorant of Dutch when he 
first came, and he admits that his first visit to Vlissingen, 
Middelburg and Rotterdam, in 1655, was practically a failure 
for that reason. He and Stubbs, nevertheless, walked through 
the streets proclaiming in English ‘‘God’s eternal Truth’’ 
to the citizens, ‘‘whether they could understand or no.’’ In 
Rotterdam, on that visit, a false interpreter spoiled their 
service.**! In Dort, too, the next year, Caton could speak 
searce ‘‘three words of their language,’’ and was ‘‘much 
prest in Spirit’’ because of the lack of an interpreter. In 
Rotterdam, on that journey, he found some one who was able 
to translate his Latin into Dutch; and in Amsterdam and 
Utrecht, Humble Thatcher and some of the Dutch acted as 
his interpreters. 

By 1659, however, Caton says: ‘‘ Having gotten their lan- 
guage, and being able to Minister in it, I could much better 
ease and free myself of the weights and burdens than be- 
fore.’? The Deriks sisters—one his fiancée and another his 
wife—evidently taught him their language rapidly. Judith 
Zinspenning Sewel, too, had been of much service to him in 
this way; and when they visited the Friends in England, he 
was able to act as interpreter for her. 

The tie of a common language became undoubtedly a 


419 Cf. Monograph Number Six (“Dutch Quaker Leaders, 1665-1800”). 

420 Historia Quakeriana, Amsterdam, 1696, p. 494: “callens linguae utriusq: 
& Anglicae & nostrae.” The Dutch Reformed records state at one time (August 
29, 1658) that “Willem Manes” preached to his auditors in the German language. 
But the Hollantse Mercurius of Haarlem, in January, 1657, states that Ames 
preached in Hamburg (in 1656) by means of an interpreter. 

421 Supra, p. 110. A Scotch Lord had interpreted for Caton in France! 
(Supra, p. 101.) 
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strong one, in bringing the Dutch and English Quakers into 
a mutual understanding ; but even the use of a foreign tongue, 
when interpreted, was impressive. As Caton expressed it, 
in speaking of Judith’s sermon in London and his transla- 
tion of it: ‘Friends rejoyced more than a little to see people 
of another Nation, and of a strange Language, brought into 
the same living Truth in which they were established.’’ And 
when the same thing was done in a general meeting in Kings- 
ton, he says: ‘‘ Friends were much affected and refreshed by 
it, feeling the same Life and Power in her that dwelt in us, 
giving Testimony to the same eternal Truth.’’ 


DEBATES 


The spoken word in sermons was reénforced by oral de- 
bates. The animated dialogues of Ames and Martensen with 
the clergymen of Moordrecht and Gouderak; the debates of 
Caton, Stubbs and Birkhead with the clergymen of Vlis- 
singen and Middelburg, of Caton and Hendricks with the 
Mennonite preachers of Dokkum, and of Ames and Caton 
with the Reformed, Jesuit and Jewish clergy of the Palatin- 
ate, are illustrations of the oral clashes which the Quaker 
preachers had with their opponents. The chief purpose and 
result of these—as of most other debates—was not to con- 
vince their vocal opponents, but to convince those who list- 
ened to the debate in silence. 

Caton valued this method so highly that he endeavored to 
set up in Rotterdam an ‘‘open forum”’’ for untrammeled 
speech and question by all who desired to participate; and, 
although he failed in this, he and the other Quaker propa- 
gandists turned most of their public meetings into oppor- 
tunities for a general discussion. 


PAMPHLETEERING 


In the midst of so large a population in the Dutch cities, 
and with the habit of pamphleteering so prevalent at the 
time, it is natural that the sowers of Quakerism should re- 
sort to the written and printed word to carry their message 
to those whom they could not reach by their spoken word, 
however indefatigable they might be in speaking it. 

Before they were able to use the printing press, they wrote 
out posters and leaflets or broadsides, by hand, and dis- 
tributed them in person as they walked through the crowded 
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streets. They were always equipped, also, with the printed 
literature of early Quakerism; and before they used the 
press in Holland, they brought with them for distribution 
among those who could read English some of the books writ- 
ten by the English Quaker leaders before 1665.7” 

Among these were the following by George Fox: ‘‘A Paper 
sent forth into the World’’;*?? ‘‘T’'wenty-Seven Errors of 
the False Preachers discovered’’ ;*** ‘‘Concerning the wor- 
ship of Christ’’ ;*75 ‘‘To all that would Know the Way to the 
Kingdom’’;4#26 ‘‘The Unmasking and Discovering of Anti- 
christ, with all the false Prophets”’ ;*?” ‘‘An Epistle to all 
People’’;##8 ‘‘To all Professors in the World’’;*® ‘‘The 
Line of Righteousness and Justice stretched forth over all 
Merchants”’ ;*#°° and ‘‘Some Questions proposed to all Elec- 
COPE een 

Ames’s printed contributions to sowing the seed in Hol- 
land have been referred to above; but both he and Caton 


422 Supra, pp. 24, 33. These were soon published in Dutch translation. See also 
infra, Index (Pamphlets). 

423 London, 1654; Dutch edition (,,Een Papier, In de Werelt uytgeson- 
den...,” no place or date, 4to, 5 pp. (the Dutch translation made from the 3rd. 
or 4th. London ed., 1656; a second Dutch edition was published in Amsterdam, 
12 mo., 8 pp., 1669). 

424 Seven-en-twintigh Dwalingen der valsche Predikers ten thoon gestelt,” a 
translation of “Thirty Errors of the Priests Published,” no place, broadside, 
1660 (?). 

425 ,Aengaende den Dienst Christi,” a translation of “Concerning gathering 
in the Name of Jesus.” Nos. 424 and 425 are excerpts from No. 426, below. 

426 London, 1655; Dutch edition: ,.Ken Onderwijsinge Aen alle die den Wegh 
tot het Koninckryck Willen weten om uwe gemoederen nae binnen te keeren,“ 
no place, 4to, 16 pp., 1657. 

427 Ken Beproevinge van de valsche Propheten,“ printed on the (unpaged) 
pp. 13-18 of the Dutch translation of Margaret Fell’s “A Testimony of the 
Touchstone for all Professions,” London, 1656, Amsterdam (?), 1657. 

428 London, 4to, 1657: ,,Een Sendbrief aen alle Volkeren ...,“ no place, 4to, 
1661. 

429 No title-page in the Dutch (no place, 4to, 22 pp., 1660), but signed by 
Fox and bound up with the Dutch edition of Francis Howgil’s “Inheritance of 
Jacob Discovered,” London, 1656. 

430 ,Het Rightsnoer der Regtvaardigheyd en billikeyd getrokken over alle 
Koopleiden... ,“ no place, or date. It was also printed in the Dutch on pp. 413- 
423 of the Dutch translation of “Ancient Truth Revealed,” Rotterdam, 1684. 

431 , Kinige Fragen ausgegeben an Alle Chur-Fursten...,“ no place, 4to, 1661. 
It was the Latin edition of this which Ames gave to the Magistrates of Am- 
sterdam in 1657; cf. supra, p. 33. 
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wrote chiefly for the purpose of defending the fields.*?? One 
of Caton’s pamphlets was directly for the first purpose, al- 
though it was indirectly for the latter as well. This was his 
‘‘Moderate Inquirer Resolved in a Plain Description of 
several Objections which are summed up together, and 
treated upon by way of Conference [dialogue], concerning 
the contemned People, commonly called Quakers, who are 
the Royal Seed of God, and whose innocency is here cleared 
in the Answers to the many Objections that are frequently 
produced by their Opposers. Which may be profitable for all 
to read that have anything against them, and useful for all 
such as desire to know the certainty of those things which are 
most commonly reported of them. Written in the behalf of 
the Brethren in Vindication of the Truth; By W. C.’’48 
The dialogue between the ‘‘ Enquirer’’ and the ‘‘Resolver’’ 
takes up seriatim a sketch of the rise of the Quakers in Eng- 
land (‘‘about eight or nine years ago’’), the origin of their 
name, their mode of worship, the Light, the Bible, continuous 


432 Index (Pamphlets). 

433 London, 1658: ,,Den Matelijken Ondersoeker voldaen. In een klare beschri- 
jvinge, van verscheide tegenwerpingen, dewelke by malkanderen gestelt zijn, ende 
daer van gehandelt is in wegh van samen-spreekinge, aengaende het versmaede 
volk, dat gemeinlijk Quakers genaemt wort... ,” Te London, gedrukt voor 
Thomas Simmons in ’t jaer 1658. Ende in het Nederlants overgeset in het jaer 
1659; no place, 4to, 28 pp.; 2nd. edition, Amsterdam, 4to, 17 pp., 1669. The 
title-page of this Dutch edition bears the statement: ,,En nu de derde mael in het 
Neder-duyts herdruckt” ‘[‘‘And now the third time in the Low Dutch reprinted”’]. 
This means, apparently, that it is the third Dutch edition; and, although the 
two other Dutch editions are not forthcoming, there had been three other edi- 
tions before this Dutch one appeared. Those three editions were: the first English 
edition mentioned above; a Latin and English edition printed in London, in 
1660, from which the Dutch translation was made; and the German edition 
mentioned below. It is noteworthy that although the first adjective in the title 
was “Moderate,” in the English edition, and “Moderatus,” in the Latin, yet the 
Dutch edition has the word Mattelijcken (‘“Modest” or “Subdued’’) instead of 
Gemaatigde or Bescheyden. Perhaps this is one of the reasons why Willem 
Sewel in the English edition of his history calls this Dutch translation an “in- 
different” one. 

This tract was also published in German (,,Den Einfaltigen Untersucher oder 
Erforscher underricht ...,” no place, 4to, 1662; and another English reprint 
appeared in 4to, no place, 1671. A copy of this edition which is in the Friends’ 
Historical Library of Swarthmore College bears the name of Isaac T. Hopper, 
the noted Quaker abolitionist, and his list of the contents of the volume of tracts 
in which Caton’s is bound. A copy of the Dutch edition is also in this library. 
The margins of its pages are filled with references to Bible texts. 
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revelation, contemporary miracles, human perfectibility, the 
disturbance of church services, respect for civil authority, 
hat honor, the true ministry versus hireling ministry, tithes, 
persecution, pacific resistance, ‘‘plain’’ language, honest 
trading, popular prejudice and slander, baptism, the Lord’s 
Supper, the Spirit’s moving, women preachers, and charity. 

The long-continued controversy between Caton and the 
Mennonites in regard to baptism was reflected in the dia- 
logue as follows :**4 ‘‘Eing. But I would yet ask something 
concerning these people: Babtize they their Children? or 
are they themselves Babtized? 

Res. Their Children they do not Babtize according to the 
course of the World, for they find no Scripture that speaks 
of Infants Babtisme, nor no example in the Scripture for 
~ the same, yet they who are in the unity are Babtized by one 
Spirit into one Body, and so many of them as were Babtized 
into Jesus Christ, were Baptized into his Death, that they 
should walk in newness of Life; and this is the only Baptisme 
which they do witness. 

King. But were they never Baptized with Elementary 
Water? 

Res. Some of them in the time of ignorance were Baptized 
with outward Water, supposing that it were necessary unto 
Salvation; but after they had taken up the Ordinance, they 
took up their rest also in the dead form, and did apply the 
Promises which was due to Believers, although little or no 
Reformation was wrought in them, yet they were conceited 
in themselves that it was well with them, until the Lord in 
his infinite love opened their blind eyes, and then they saw 
themselves to be poor, naked, and miserable, and that, that 
rest which they had taken up was not the rest which the Lord 
had prepared for his People, neither was that Baptisme 
wherewith they were Baptized the Baptisme which should 
save them by the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, neither did 
the promises pertain unto them, which they had applied to 
themselves; and that which gave them to see these things, 
was the Light of Jesus Christ in them, by which they were 
brought afterwards to witness the Baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, and fire. 

Enq. But are there none of them sent to Baptize that so 


434 “The Moderate Enquirer Resolved,” 1671 ed., pp. 30-31. 
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In’een klare befchriyvinge van verfcheide tegenwerpingen, 
dewelke by malkanderen geftelt ziin , ende daer van genandelr is In weg 
yan famen-fpreekinge , aengaende het verfmaede volk , dat gemeinlijk 
QUAKERS genaemre wort ; welker onnoofelheit hier ver- 
klaert is,in de antwoorden tot de veele tegenwerpingen, 
die gemeenlyk voortgebragt worden door hare 
tegenitanders. 
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others being Baptized by them, might come to witness the 
one Baptism also? 

Res. The same command that Christ gave at the first, he is 
with to the end of the world; which is, go teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the Name of the Father, of the Son, and 
of the holy Ghost; but here is no outward water mentioned; 
And the everlasting Gospel they are sent to preach, and they 
do turn people from darkness to light, from the power of 
Satan unto God; and so many as receive their Testimony, 
and believe in the Light which they are turned unto, they 
come to witness the one Baptism, which is by one Spirit into 
one Body, although they be never dipped nor spinkled with 
outward water; and hundreds of these People are come to 
witness this, who have never been Baptized with outward 
water since they believed.”’ 

The dialogue ends satisfactorily with the Enquirer admit- 
ting that he had given credence to the accusation of Errors, 
Blasphemies, and damnable Doctrines, which had been 
spread abroad in the world against the Quakers by a hundred 
to one who had spoken well of them; but that in the future he 
would try not to do so. 

Some of the writings of eleven other English Quaker 
leaders (besides those who came to Holland) were published 
in Dutch editions before 1665, and used in propagandizing 
the faith. Edward Burrough, who died in a London prison at 
the age of twenty-eight, in 1662, was one of the founders of 
Quakerism in London, and earned by his powerful preaching 
the name of ‘‘a Son of Thunder and Consolation.’’ Dutch 
editions were published of his ‘‘Description ... of all Man- 
kong? *©A Declaration’ to all’ the World’’;*° and ‘‘A 
Standard lifted up.’’437 

William Dewsbury (1621-1688) was a Yorkshire shepherd 
lad and a soldier in Cromwell’s army, until he became a 
Quaker. Thereafter he spent twenty years of his life in prison 


435 London, 1656: ,,Een Beschrijvinge van den Staet ende de Gelegenheydt van 
het geheele Menschelijk Geslacht op het Aengesicht van de geheele Aerde... ,“ 
no place, 4to, 15 pp., 1657. 

486 London, 1657: ,,Een Verklaeringh aen de geheele werelt, van ons’ Geloof, 
Ende wat wy geloven, die Quakers genaemt worden,” Amsterdam, 4to, 7 pp., 
1659. 

487 London, 1658: ,,Hen Standaert opgerecht, ende een Baniere voorgehouden 
tot alle Natien,” Amsterdam, 4to, 28 pp., 1669. 
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for his faith, and died as a result of his last imprisonment. 
He wrote many treatises, of which at least one was published 
in Dutch translation, namely, ‘‘The Discovery of Man’s Re- 
TOTHOM. tt 

Two of the writings of Margaret Fell, for whom both Ames 
and Caton had so profound a veneration, were translated— 
probably by Ames—and published in Dutch. These were: 
‘Mor Manasseh Ben Israel, The Call of the Jewes out of 
Babylon,’’*®® and ‘‘A Testimony of the Touchstone for all 
Professions.’’**° 

George Fox the Younger—‘‘younger,’’ Penn says, ‘‘not 
that he was so in years, but that he was so in the Truth’’— 
was an early ‘‘publisher of Truth’’ in England, a gifted 
minister, and a prolific author of Quaker tracts. Three of 
these were published in the Dutch, one of which, ‘‘The Words 
of the Everlasting and True Light,’’**! was explanatory of 
Quakerism, one a defense, and one a letter to Friends.**” 

Benjamin Furly, an Anglo-Dutch Friend of Rotterdam, 
was of such importance to Quakerism in later years as to re- 
quire separate treatment.**? Before 1665, he translated from 
the Dutch into English a book that bore so strong a resem- 
blance to Quakerism that its authorship was ascribed to 
William Ames. This was ‘‘The Light upon the Candle- 
stick.’ ’4*4 


438 London, 1654: ,,D’Openbaringe van’s Menschen Weder-keer tot sijn eerste 
Standt, door de krachtige Werckinge Godts, in ’t werck der Wedergeboorte... ,“ 
translated by “P.S.,” no place, 4to, 14 pp., 1656. Joseph Smith (“Catalogue,” I, 
524) says that Dewsbury’s “Discovery of the great enmity of the Serpent... ,” 
London, 1655, was also “translated into Dutch’; but this translation is not 
forthcoming. Two of his Epistles were so translated. 

439 London, 1656: ,,Aen Manasse ben Israél, Den Roep der Joden uijt Babi- 
lonien...,“ no place, 4to, 16 pp., 1657. 

440 London, 1656: ,,.Een Getuygenis van den Toets-Steen, voor alle Bely- 
dingen...,“ no place, 4to, 20 pp., 1657. 

441 London, 1659: ,,De Woorden Van het Eeuwige ende waerachtige Licht... ,“ 
no place, 4to, 8 pp., 1660. 

442 Index (Pamphlets). 

443 See Monograph Number Five (“Benjamin Furly and Quakerism in 
Rotterdam’’). 

444 Tt was first written in Latin: ,,Lucerna super Candelabrum, inserviens ad 
elucidationem rerum praecipuarum, quae in libello, cui titulus est, Mysteria 
Regni Dei etc. .. . continentur.“” It was next written (or translated) into 
Dutch: ,,Het Licht op den Kandelaar, dienende tot opmerkinge van den voor- 
naamste dingen in het boekje genammd De verborgenheden van het Rijk Gods 
etc. tegen Galenus Abrahamsz en zijne Toestemmers etc., verhandeld en be- 
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Willem Sewel, discussing the authorship of this book, 
says :** ‘‘That he [Ames] approved the Contents of this 
Book I know; but I know also that it never proceeded from 
his pen.’’ Sewel’s supposition is that Adam Boreel was the 
author of the Latin original, and Peter Balling its translator 
into Dutch.**® The style is quite philosophical, and certainly 


schreven door William Ames, Gedruckt voor den Autheur, 1662.” “The light on 
the Candlestick, serving as illustration of the principal things in the little book 
entitled The Mysteries of the Kingdom of God ete. against Galenus Abrahamsz 
and his Supporters etc., treated of and written by William Ames, Printed for the 
Author 1662.” 

The quotation marks and punctuation in the Dutch title above left it uncer- 
tain whether William Ames was the author of the “Light on the Candlestick,” or 
of “The Mysteries of the Kingdom of God,” or of both. Willem Sewel (‘‘History,” 
preface to both English and Dutch editions) believed that this ambiguity was 
intentional, and that the true author of “The Light upon the Candlestick” 
designed it to be ascribed to William Ames, who was undoubtedly the author 
of “The Mysteries of the Kingdom of God” (apparently not published in English, 
but in Dutch, Amsterdam, 4to, 21 pp., 1661, under the title , De Verborgenheden 
van het Rijcks Godts“). This belief of Sewel’s was based on the fact that the 
name of William Ames alone appeared upon the title-page, in capital letters 
below the titles of both books, and that no printer’s name or place of publica- 
tion was added, but only “Printed for the Author 1662.” 

Sewel also deems it probable that the author of the Latin book was Adam 
Boreel, among whose Scripta Posthuma it was found printed in Latin (A. D. 
1683), and that its Dutch translator was Peter Balling. Hylkema (,,Re- 
formateurs,” II, 151), inclines to Sewel’s opinion; but Meinsma (,,Spinoza en 
zijn Kring,” 215), is convinced that Pieter Balling was the author of the Latin 
book as well as of its Dutch version, and he bases his conviction upon the fact that 
it was printed in 1684 under Balling’s name. 

It seems certain that William Ames was the author neither of the Latin 
version of “The Light on the Candlestick,” nor of its Dutch translation; but 
John Whiting placed the book under Ames’s name in his “Catalogue of Friends’ 
Books” (London, 1708), and Joseph Smith did the same (with Sewel’s observa- 
tions given above) in his “Catalogue of Friends’ Books” (London, 1867, Vol. I, 
p. 27). 

The breadth of this book’s doctrine is evidenced by the fact that it has been 
ascribed to a Quaker, a Collegiant, and a Spinozist! An English version of it 
(Benjamin Furly’s translation from the Dutch edition) was published in London, 
in 1663, and in the Appendix to Sewel’s “History of the Quakers” (N. Y., 1844, 
Vol. II, pp. 440-448) ; its Latin version is reprinted in an Appendix to Sewel’s 
Dutch edition, 1717, pp. 44—49, under the title “Lucerna super Candelabro” [sic]. 
A copy of the English edition of 1663 is in the Friends’ Historical Library of 
Swarthmore College; and it bears upon its title-page the statement: “Printed in 
Low-Dutch for the Author, 1662, and translated into English by B. F.” 

445 “History of the Quakers,” preface, 

446 For Boreel and Balling, and for Ames’s “Mysteries of the Kingdom of God,” 
cf. infra, p. 233. 
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not that of Ames; but the substance is Ames’s familiar appeal 
to men to turn to ‘‘the Light of Truth, the true Light which 
enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world, ... the 
Light that’s in him.’’ A thoughtful analysis of the Light and 
its function and operation concludes with the dictum: ‘‘Go 
to, then, Without thyself, O Man, thou hast no means to look 
for, by which thou maist know God. Thou must abide within 
thy self, to the Light that’s wm thee thou must turn thee, there 
thou wilt find it, and no where else.’’ 

Francis Howgil (1618-1669) was a colleague of Edward 
Burrough in founding Quakerism in London. He preached 
throughout the British Isles, wrote numerous tracts, suf- 
fered much imprisonment, and died at the end of a five years 
imprisonment in Appleby jail. Besides two epistles to 
Friends, three of his tracts were published in Dutch, and 
one in German. These were: ‘‘The Inheritance of Jacob dis- 
covered after his Return out of Egypt’’;**7 Chapters 28 to 
30 of ‘‘The Invisible Things of God brought to Light’’ ;*48 
‘‘Some Openings of the Womb of the Morning”’ ;**9 and 
‘<The Glory of the true Church Discovered.’’4° 

Martin Mason was an early English Friend, but little 
known in Quaker annals, and perhaps a seceder from the 
society.**! He wrote a score of tracts before 1665, one of 
which, ‘‘A Loving Invitation, and a Faithful Warning to 
all People,’’ was published in a German translation.*? 

James Nayler, whose ‘‘fall’’ caused so much grief and 
labor for the Quakers everywhere, wrote more than seventy 


447 London, 1656: ,Het Erfdeel Jakobs Ontdeckt, na zijn wederkeer uit 
Egipten...,“ no place, 4to, 22 pp., 1660. 

448 London, 1659: ,,d’Onzichtlijcke dingen Godts tot het licht gebracht,“ 
pp. 19 to 26 of the Dutch edition of Robert Barclay’s ,,Theses Theologicae,“ 
Amsterdam, 1674. Benjamin Furly, who translated the latter, says in a preface 
that this tract of Howgil’s was written by “an unlettered craftsman, in the 
English Tongue, and not printed up to the present time [1674] in the Dutch 
language.” 

449 London, 1661:,,Einige Eréffnungen des Bauchs der Morgenrothe,“ Am- 
sterdam, 4to, 32 pp., 1661. 

450 London, 1661: ,,De Heerlijckheyt van de Waere Kerk, Ontdeckt... ,“ Am- 
sterdam, 4to, 87 pp., 1670. 

451 Cf, Joseph Smith’s “Catalogue,” IT, 152. 

452 London, 1660 (?): ,,Hine liebliche Néthigung, und eine treuliche Warnung 
an alle Véleker, die da glauben dass sie Rechenschafft miissen geben vor dem 
gerechten Gott von allen ihren Worten und Wercken, und von allem was sie 
gethan haben in ihrem Fleisch,” no place, 4to, 1661. 
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tracts during the 1650’s, four of which were translated into 
Dutch. These were: ‘‘ All vain Janglers—’’ ;45* ‘‘Love to the 
Lost’’;*°* ‘‘How Sin is strengthened’’ ;455> and ‘‘Milk for 
Babes: and Meat for Strong Men.’’#°¢ 

James Parnel, a Quaker preacher and martyr in 1656 at 
the age of twenty, filled the last three years of his life full 
to the brim with travel, preaching and authorship in Eng- 
land. To sowing the seed of Quakerism in Holland,*®” his 
pen contributed ‘‘A Trial of Faith,’’#°* ‘‘The Stone which 
the Builders have rejected,’’*® and ‘‘A Warning for all 
People.’ ’4°° 

The Quaker mystic par excellence, Isaac Penington, con- 
tributed to Quakerism’s element of mysticism in Holland 
as well as elsewhere. Six of his writings were translated into 
Dutch and German, as follows: ‘‘The Way of Life and 
Death,’’**! ‘‘Some Considerations propounded to the 
Jewes,’’*6? ‘‘A Short Declaration . . . concerning Silent 


453 No place or date: ,,alle idele kijvers . .. de oude slanghe stem ... door een 
die de verlossinghe der sielen uit des duivels laghen begheert, james nailer,“ no 
place or date, 8vo, 22 pp. 

454 London, 1656: ,,Liefde Tot de Verloorene: Ende Een Handt uyt-gestreckt 
tot de hulpeloose, om uyt het duyster te leyden...,” no place, 4to, 62 pp., 1669. 

455 London, 1657: ,,Hoe de zonde versterkt, en hoe ze overwonnen word,” Am- 
sterdam, 4to; it was first published in Dutch on pp. 23-36 of William Ames’s 
“Testimony of the Way of Life” (supra, p. 219), the second (?) Dutch edition 
of which was published in Amsterdam in 1677. 

456 London, 1661: ,,Melk voor Kinderkens; Ende Spijse voor de starcke... ”; 
its first Dutch version extant was printed in Amsterdam, 4to, 24 pp., 1673. 

457 Cf. Monographs Number One, p. 26, and Number Two, pp. 285ff. 

458 London, 1654: ,,Een Ondersoeck des Geloofs, waerin ontdeckt wort de 
Gront des Geloofs der geveijnsde... ,” no place, 4to, 6 pp., 1656 (2nd. ed., Am- 
sterdam, 4to, 8 pp., 1669; German ed., Amsterdam, 1681). 

459 No place, or date: ,,.De Steen welcken de Boulieden verworpen hebben, is 
geworden tot een hooft des hoecks...,” no place or date, 4to, 8 pp. 

460 London, 1660: ,,Eene Vermaninge aen alle Volckeren,” no place or date, 
broadside. 

461 London, 1658: ,,Den Wegh des Levens ende Doots, Openbaer gemaekt ende 
voor de Menschen geset... ,” no place, 4to, 60 pp., 1661, 2nd. ed., Rotterdam, 
1675. A Dutch translation of this was made by Anna, Countess of Hoorn, in 1676 
(Cf. Monograph Number Two, p. 26); but the first edition in Dutch was 
probably made by William Ames, whose “Testimony concerning Government” is 
printed on its p. 59; the 2nd. Dutch translation was made by Benjamin Furly, 
Rotterdam, 1675. 

462 No place, or date: ,,Hinige Anmerckungen Vorgestellet an die Juden,” no 
place or date; this German edition contains a German version of Samuel Fisher’s 
“Letter to the Whole House of Jacob.” 
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Meetings,’’**? ‘‘Persuasion or Convincement in the matter 
of Worship,’’*** ‘‘The Jew Outward,’’*® and ‘‘Some Direc- 
tions to the Panting Soul.’’4** 

Humphry Smith, who died in prison under the age of 
forty, was a gifted minister and a prolific author during the 
nine years after he became a Quaker—despite his frequent 
harsh imprisonments. Two of his writings were translated 
into Dutch, namely, ‘‘A Testimony of the True Prophet’’*% 
and ‘‘The Lamb and his Day proclaimed.’’*® 

William Smith of Nottinghamshire was an early and inde- 
fatigable ‘‘publisher of Truth’’ by word of mouth and by 
printed treatises. One of his writings, ‘‘Something of Truth 
manifested for the travelling birth to peruse and medi- 
tate,’’*°® was translated into Dutch and distributed in Hol- 
land to counteract the ill results of James Nayler’s fall. It 


463 The last part of “A Further Testimony to Truth,” which was not printed in 
English until—in his “Works”—1680 (?): ,,.Een korte Verklaringe ... Aan- 
gaande hunne Stille vergaaderinge... ,” no title-page, place, or date, 4to, 8 pp. 
On pp. 7-8 is printed George Fox’s “Concerning gathering in the Name of 
Jesus” (supra, p. 210). 

464 De Persuasie ofte Overtuyginge in de zaken van de Godsdienst.” This is 
printed on pp. 26-28 of the Dutch edition of Robert Barclay’s “Theses Theo- 
logicae,’ Amsterdam, 1674. Benjamin Furly, who edited and translated the 
Theses into Dutch, says that “inasmuch as there is still some space left over,” 
he would include Penington’s “little piece, which was first written in English 
and herewith translated.” 

485 London, 1659: ,,Der Aussere Jude: ein Spiegel fiir die Christentums— 
erkenner des jetzigen Zeitalters,“ Friedensthal, 16 mo., 1803. This German edi- 
tion was probably made by Lewis Seebohm, of Pyrmont; no earlier German or 
Dutch edition is forthcoming. 

466 London, 1661: ,,Unterricht fiir Anfiinger in dem Wege der Wahrheit... ,“ 
Minden, 1822; no earlier German or Dutch edition forthcoming. 

467 This is a portion of a treatise entitled “The true and everlasting Rule from 
God discovered ... ,” London, 1658. The Dutch version is entitled ,,De waere 
Propheet, (dewelke komen soude, gekomen is, en is geen ander) sijn werk 
ghetuigt, en de waerheyt verklaert ...“; it is printed on pp. 12-18 of John 
Higgins’s ‘Herein is declared the Message of the Lord” (supra, p. 189). 

468 No place, or date: ,, Verkondicinge van het Lam,“ printed on pp. 50-53 of 
the Dutch edition of Steven Crisp’s contribution to “A New Primer for Children,” 
Amsterdam, 1755. 

469 London, 1663: ,, Yets van de Waerheydt geopenbaert, voor de Geboorte die 
in arbeyt is, om met aendachtigheyt overwogen te werden”; a separate Dutch 
edition is not forthcoming, but it was printed (or reprinted) on pp. 20-24 of 
Jan Claus’s Dutch edition of Nayler’s “Milk for Babes” (,,Melk voor Kinder- 
kens“), Amsterdam, 1673, 
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was written in ‘‘Nottingham County Goal, the 3rd Moneth, 
1663’’; and its author continued to suffer persecution until 
his death nine years later. In 1667, for example, George Fox 
records in his Journal: ‘‘ye constables & bayliffes had seised 
upon all Will Smyths goods to ye very bed hee lay upon for 
truths sake: whoe was very sick & weake att y' time... they 
whatcht his corne & his beasts y* none might carry his goods 
& corne away.’’47° 

From across the Atlantic, also, there came to Holland a 
contribution to the sowing of Quakerism by one who suf- 
fered death for doing so in New England. This was Marma- 
duke Stephenson’s ‘‘A Call from Death to Life, and out 
of the Dark wayes and worships of the World where the 
Seed is held in Bondage under the Merchants of Babylon.’’4” 
It was printed after the death of its author, who, its title- 
page stated, ‘‘together with another worthy Servant of 
the Lord called William Robinson, hath (since the Writing 
hereof) suffered Death, for bearing Witnesse to the same 
Truth, amongst the Professors of Boston’s Jurisdiction in 
New England.”’ 

Ames, Caton and Higgins contributed Dutch translations 
of some of their own early writings for distribution among 
their audiences. Among these, were the following by Ames: 
““A Declaration of the Witness of God’’;*7? ‘*‘A Sound out 
of Zion’’ ;*73 and ‘‘A Testimony of the Way of Life.’’47* The 


470 Vol. I, p. 112. 

471 London, 1660: ,,Een Roep, van de Doot, tot het Leven, Ende uyt de 
duystere wegenen aenbiddinge des wereldts; alwaer het zaet in bonden is 
gehouden onder de Koopluyden van Babilon... ,” Amsterdam, ,,Gedrukt voor 
Reyner Jansen,” 4to, 32 pp., 1663 (“In America” is placed in the Dutch edition 
after nieww Engelandt). 

472 No place, 4to, 1656: ,,Een Declaratie van de Getuyge Gods... “3; a second 
edition was published in Rotterdam, 1675; the first edition bore the title , Een 
ghetuygenis des Wets van de Geest des Levens in de binnenste deelen,” no place, 
4to, 8 pp. 1659. Cf. supra, pp. 20f. 

473 London, 4to, 1663: ,,Een geklank uijt Sion... ,” Rotterdam, 1675, No 
earlier edition of this in Dutch is forthcoming, and the English edition was not 
published until the year after Ames’s death. The Dutch edition was reprinted 
in 1681 and 1684. Cf. infra, pp. 227f. 

474 Ken Getuygenis van den Wegh des Levens... ,” Amsterdam, 4to, 23 pp., 
1677. The title-page states that this pamphlet was written in English by one 
who desires peace for everyone, named W. A: ”; its English edition was 
printed in 1656, without place, and the first Dutch edition extant dates from 
fifteen years after its author’s death (cf. note 472 above). 


a 
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last of these was a Dutch version of the first, and was an 
explanation of the way of life guided by the Light Within, 
for the benefit of ‘‘those who hunger after it,’’ and ‘‘a re- 
proof for those who profess themselves to be servants of 
Christ,’’ but who have forsaken the true way. Most of 
Ames’s writings were of a controversial nature, and were 
printed in Dutch and directed against numerous opponents 
of Quakerism in Holland and Germany.**®> He wrote also 
several Epistles to the Friends of Holland which were 
printed and circulated in Dutch.*”® 

William Caton contributed to the Quaker propaganda in 
Holland the following: ‘‘The Moderate Inquirer Re- 
solved’’;#7? ‘An Alarm Sounded to all Nations: Especially 
to the United Provinces’’ ;*78 and ‘‘ A Visible Demonstration 
set before the Sight of all Peoples.’’*7® Caton also wrote 
several pamphlets in defense of Friends*®® and general 
epistles to the Friends of Holland and England.**! He trans- 
lated from Dutch into English, Pieter Hendricks’s ‘‘The 
Backslider bewailed,’’48? and Judith Zinspenning Sewel’s 
‘Some Worthy Proverbs.’’48? He also translated from Eng- 
lish into Dutch one of Steven Crisp’s epistles to Friends.*** 

John Higgins’s contributions in print to the Quaker mis- 
sion in Holland included a Dutch version of his ‘‘Herein is 


475 Infra, Index (Pamphlets). 

476 Tbid. 

477 Supra, p. 211 (note 433). 

478 | Ken Allarm Geblasen...,“ no place, 4to, 16 pp., 1657. A German edition 
(, Hin Alarm geblasen an alle Nationen”) also appeared (no place, 4to) in 
1657 ; but an English edition is lacking. 

479 Een Openbare Bewijsinghe, Voorgeset tot het gesicht van alle Volck- 
eren,...,” no place, 4to, 26 pp., 1658. No edition in English. 

480 Infra, Index (Pamphlets). 

481 Ibid. 

482 Monograph Number Six (“Dutch Quaker Leaders”). 

483 London, 4to, 12 pp., 1663. Judith’s son Willem published a Dutch edition 
of these Proverbs and other writings of his mother, in Amsterdam, 12mo., 79 pp., 
1684 (Cf. Monograph Number One, pp. 212-213). 

484 This translation is referred to in a letter from Caton to Crisp, dated 
Amsterdam, the Ist of 5th Mo., 1664; but it is not now known what one of 
Crisp’s various epistles is referred to. Caton’s “Abridgment ... of Eusebius 
Pamphilius” was written (or finished) and printed in Rotterdam, 8vo, 240 pp., 
1661 (cf. supra, p. 153) ; but no Dutch version of it is known. 
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declared the Message of the Lord’’;*® and ‘‘To all seek- 
ing People, in whatsoever Sect or Belief they may be.’’#* 
He participated, also, to a minor extent, in Ames’s and 
Caton’s pamphlet controversies,’ and wrote a few general 
epistles to the Friends of Holland.*8* 

The demand for Quaker literature in Amsterdam in the 
late 1650’s and early 1660’s was brisk; and, although Ames 
and Caton knew that it was based partly upon curiosity and 
hatred—due largely to the James Nayler episode and the 
Fifth Monarchists’ plot—, they did their best to supply it. 
The fact that many of the Dutch translations were printed 
without the name of the printer, and even without the name 
of the place and date, is evidence that the publishers as well 
as the authors were liable to punishment. 

The distribution of the printed literature was also at- 
tended at times with punishment. For example, some experi- 
ences which Niesie Deriks had in the task are described in 
William Caton’s letters as follows :*°° 

‘Now that the fire which long hath bene smoakeing and 
gloowing (as J may say) is now beginning to breake forth in 
this City [Amsterdam] alsoe, ffor the Magistrates or 
[some?] of them haue fetched the declarations*®® where 
they were to sell at [i. e. for sale at] to the [stat?]ioners; 
and not only soe but hearing they were given forth at [a 
ffrie]nds house, one of the chiefe Magistrates of the City 
(the Schepenen Extraordinarius) did send for the friend of 
the house (Niesie Dirriks by name) before him; And vpon 
Examination he finding that she had dispossed of some of 


485 “Chiefly directed to the English People in Middelbourgh, in Zealand, and in 
Amsterdam, By one that was haled out of their Assembly Here [Amsterdam] (by 
some of the ruder sort) ...,” no place, 4to, 10 pp., 1658: ,,Hierin is verklaert De 
Bootschap des Heeren aen alle Volkeren...,“ no place, 4to, 11 pp., 1659. Danish 
and German versions of this were published in Amsterdam in 1666. 

486 Aen alle soekende menschen, in wat Secte, ofte gedaente zy oock sijn,” no 
title-page, place, or date, 4to, 3 pp. No English version of this is forthcoming. 

487 Infra, Index (Pamphlets). 

488 Tbid. 

489 Swarthmore MSS., I, 434. 

490 This was a Dutch translation of the “Declaration from the Harmles and 
Innocent People of God called Quakers ... ,” issued in 1661 against the Fifth 
Monarchy charge (cf. infra, p. 303). 
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them was in A mighty rage, and called it Een schandelijcke 
pasquill, that is A Shamefull or Scandelous Libell, with 
many other threatening expressions what that he would 
make it cost her &c. moreouer he sent An Officer to her 
house to cease vpon the remainder, who coming along with 
her found bookes of seuerall sorts of ffriends in her house 
(it being y® noted place where they were in y* City to be 
had) And them he alsoe tooke along with him to the great 
strengthening of the handes of the wicked, and to y*® opening 
of their mouths with rejoyceing, J haue not knowne the like 
done in Holland before much lesse in this City, Now how 
as they will prosceed in this matter time will manifest, but 
for y® present it is of great disadvantage to y* Truth, how- 
beit seuerall hundreds of them wee have dispersed (J meane 
of y® declarations) And some were sent into freezland into 
Zeeland, into Gilderland, into Highduchland or Jermany 
into ffrance, in fflanders, and to seuerall other places, and at 
present we haue some hundreds ready to send to Hambor- 
row for y‘ place and Country, haueing gotten them printed 
not only in this Languadge, but alsoe in y° German Lan- 
guadge; we printed them here vpon one side of A sheet, 
and some envyous and Coveteous man reprinted them, and 
vpon the Backside of the sheet printed the base, absurd Lyes, 
and falsehoods wherewith friends were accused, but they 
were fables, that begun to be old, and such as could not doe 
much more mischeife then they had done, howbeit the declar- 
ation came soe much the more to be spread abroad, and 
therein J could rejoyce, though some did it out of Coueteous- 
nes and enuy.’’ 

A few months after this experience, Niesie Deriks had the 
following—also recorded in one of Caton’s letters :*% ‘‘ J 
doe not certainely Remember whether heretoefore J ac- 
quainted thee or not, with dear Niesies being fined for sell- 
ing or dispersing the declaration of friends here, the cause 
wherefore J rehearse it, to Let thee know, how that many 
times the fine hath bene demanded in (J suppose 4 or 9 
monthes time, so our friend haueing no freedome to pay y* 
same, she not being Convinced in y® Least that it was A 


491 To Thomas Salthouse, Amsterdam, 2lst of 4th mo., 1661 (Swarthmore 
MSS., I, 443-4). 
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pamphlet [pasquil] or Lybell as they unjustly and wickedly 
judged it to be; vpon the fourth day of the weeke the officers 
came to straine, there being three officers, two portters and 
A smith, the like had not happened before Among our 
friendes in this Citie soe when they had bene A time below 
in the shop, (they Refused to take either Butter or Cheesse, 
for they said that was goods which the mice and katts would 
eate.) they went aboue, And viewing the goods there, they 
were not satisfied with what there eyes then & there beheld, 
but they must haue A Certain Cobbert oppened, where the 
money was, which y® smith did open According to order, but 
in the meane time ffriends had spoke notablely to them, & 
they were brought to so much moderation, as that they 
would willingly see one of y*° Declarations, w*" was procured. 
And the chiefe Officer read y® same, whereby together with 
something else hee was so smitten, that when he had taken 
the money out of y* Cubbard he was scarce in A Capacitie 
to count it he was so exceedingly troubled & his eyes so filled 
with teares (as J haue bene Jnformed) saying he neuer did 
y® Like in his Life &. And when he had taken out the summ 
(which was 3”) besides the Officers fees, he (to witt the chiefe 
Officer) with A troubled mind for what he had done withdrew 
in quietness outwardly, as with care of making any disturb- 
ance: And surely the Lord haueing ordered this thing soe 
Remarkably, it hath tended much to y® incorrageing & 
strengthening of Niesie & her sister whose losse it may be 
looked vpon to bee, but it is indeed become their gaine al- 
ready, blessed be y® Lord, who hath made them like-minded 
with y° rest of y® bretheren, who for sundry yeares haue suf- 
fered the spoyleing of their goods, but this with them, is but 
A beginning.”’ 

This appears to have been the second time Niesie was fined 
for selling or distributing Quaker literature; for, shortly 
before this, she is said to have been ‘‘cited before the Opper- 
schout on a complaint against her for selling Quaker books; 
she admitted that she had sold Quaker books, whereupon 
the Opperschout without reading them said they were Scan- 
dalous Libels, and fined her about £30 sterling.’’4°? A side- 
light upon the method adopted by the magistrates of Am- 


492 Joseph Besse, “Sufferings of the Quakers,” London, 1753, Vol. II, p. 455. 
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sterdam for the collection of Niesie Derik’s fine is shown 
by a contemporary account of their method of collecting de- 
linquent taxes. ‘‘In the rich city of Amsterdam,’’ says this 
account,*®* ‘‘if any refuse to pay their tax, the magistrates 
send their officer to pull off their doors, and if they remain | 
long obstinate, they send and fetch away the lower windows 
of their houses, and they dare not put up others until they 
have paid the tax.’’ 

Despite distraints like these, and with the ever-present 
pestilence and war between England and Holland looming 
up, the sowers of Quakerism proceeded with their task. 
Ames, ‘‘who had formerly served in the war,’’ his contem- 
porary, Willem Sewel, says, ‘‘was an uncommonly bold 
man’’; and Caton knew what it meant to preach to soldiers 
in Scotland, and to be brutally beaten by them in England. 
The physical and moral courage of their leaders, and the 
single-hearted devotion with which they pursued their mis- 
sion, were an inspiration to their companions in Holland and 
nerved the ‘‘newly convinced’’ to brave the persecutions 
that assailed them. 


493 William Ker, op. cit., 1688. 


CHAPTER LV 
DEFENDING THE FIELDS 


Accusations, both true and false, persecution by the clergy 
and at the hands of mobs, prosecution by the civil authori- 
ties, denunciation by the spoken and printed word, all had 
to be met by the sowers of Quakerism in Holland; and the 
fields with their tender plants had to be defended both 
against these raids from outside, and against the growth 
of tares among the grain within the fields. 


AccusaTIons AGAINST THE QUAKERS 


The accusations against the Quakers, in Holland as else- 
where, were numerous and varied. They included, first, the 
charge of being Jesuits, which in a Protestant land that had 
fought an eighty years’ war to throw off a Spanish-Catholic 
yoke was a very insidious one.*°* Ames encountered hostility 
especially in Rotterdam on this account.*%® 

The Quakers’ refusal to take an oath in courts of justice, 
and to take off their hats to magistrates; their opposition 
to war and military training; their alleged complicity in the 
Fifth Monarchists’ plot in England, and the imaginary 
danger of their starting one in Holland; breaches of the 
peace, to which their meetings for worship incited the mob; 
their exaltation of the individual’s conscience or the Light 
Within above the commands of the state; their renunciation 
of the established church, and attacks upon its clergy: all 
of these circumstances seemed to prove the accusation that 
the Quakers were hostile to all government and eager to 
overthrow both state and church. 

The refusal of ‘‘hat honor’’ by Ames and Thatcher in the 
Amsterdam court, by one of the Schiedam Quakers before 
the magistrates in that place, by Friend Willem Boek- 
enoogen before the Haarlem council, had caused them to 
suffer imprisonment or banishment. In defense of their ‘‘hat 


494 Cf. also the charge of Jesuitism against William Penn in the days of 
James II (the author’s “William Penn: A Topical Biography,” pp. 241-265). 
495 Cf, Monograph Number Five (“Quakerism in Rotterdam”). 
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testimony,’’ Ames and Thatcher devoted some space in their 
‘‘Declaration of the unrighteous dealing of the Magistrates 
of Amsterdam,’’#®* and Caton dealt with it in his tract en- 
titled ‘‘To all who seem to be offended at our Hair, as also 
at our not greeting anyone by doffing the hat, and also at 
our not praying before and after eating in such manner as 
is customary with you... .’’4%7 

The early Quakers wore their own hair, until about 1691 
they began to indulge in wigs; but since Quakerism arose 
about the time that the ‘‘Roundheads’’ triumphed over the 
‘‘Cavaliers,’’ they would not reap political credit by cutting 
their hair off short, but continued to wear it long, even down 
to their shoulders. The Dutch critics of the long Quaker locks 
in the 1650’s and 1660’s were striking at their alleged lack 
of simplicity, or their alleged hostility to the Protestant 
Commonwealth of England and their pro-Catholic and pro- 
French sympathies under Charles II. 

On the other hand, the Quakers in England and Holland 
were accused of joining in, and indeed of originating, the 
‘‘Wifth Monarchists’ Plot’’ of 1660, which was designed to 
substitute for both Commonwealth and Stuarts the Mon- 
archy of Christ and the Rule of the Saints on earth. This ac- 
cusation borrowed some color from Ames’s extreme denun- 
ciation of earthly princes, nobles and rulers, in his pam- 
phlet against the magistrates of Amsterdam, and his warn- 
ing that ‘‘the wrath of the Lord is kindled, his sword is 
drawn from its scabbard, it is grasped in his hand, it is 
ready for the fray: In your blood, Oh ye powerful of the 
earth, it shall be bathed.’’*9* Holland’s terror of the Ana- 
baptist extremists of the preceding century, and the current 


496 Supra, p. 34. 

497 Neither an English nor a Dutch version of this tract is forthcoming; but 
a German translation of it, by “C. S. T. M.” was printed probably in Amsterdam 
or Hamburg, preparatory to the visit of Ames and Jan Hendricks to eastern 
Germany and Poland, and of Caton to the Rhineland in 1661 (supra, p. 67). 
The German edition bore the title: , An Euch Alle, die sich scheinen zu argern 
iiber unser Haar, dessgleichen, dass wir niemand griissen mit dem Hut-abthun, 
und auch, dass wir nicht beten vor und nach dem essen in solcher Manier, gleich 
wie ihr gewohnet seyd ... ,” no place, 4to. This is probably the pamphlet 
attributed by Arnold (,,Kirchen-und Ketzer-Historie,“ 1701) to Ames under the 
title , An die Einwohner zu Amsterdam, vom Hutabziehen,“ Amsterdam, 1660. 
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movement of unrest which led in the next decade to the career 
of Johannes Rothe also supported the accusation levelled 
against the peaceful Quakers of being violent plotters. 

Rothe, an Amsterdamer of good family, proclaimed him- 
self ‘‘the servant of God’’ (Johannes den dienstknecht 
Godts), and wrote and preached of the speedy coming of 
the millennium, in which he would figure as Abraham. The 
government of Amsterdam tolerated the publication of his 
religio-political vagaries, which were shared by many fol- 
lowers in the city and in other parts of the Netherlands 
and Germany; but when he attacked the government of the 
Prince of Orange, he was imprisoned, and only released on 
the declaration of his friends that he was ‘‘not right in his 
mind’’ (met goed bij zijn verstand ). *°° 

The singing of Psalms, which was so prevalent a part of 
religious services in the churches, was especially obnoxious 
to Ames, who denounced it in his ‘‘Sound out of Sion’’ as 
follows: ‘‘And because you read in Scripture, that the holy 
men of God did sing because the Lord had redeemed them; 
therefore you who are unholy, have made songs of their 
words, and you sing, who never knew what Redemption was. 
Moses and the children of Israel did sing because the Lord 
had redeemed them out of the hands of Pharoah, Exod. 15. 
and that which they spoke in their song, in them was truth; 
but if you sing their words, and are not partakers of their 
deliverance, are you not lyars? Deborah and Barack sung, 
Judg. 5. because the Lord had delivered them, and had de- 
stroyed the Enemies of Israel; But what rule is this for you 
to sing, who cannot believe that sin (which is Israels Enemy) 
can be destroyed in you while you live; and they that were 
redeemed unto God out of Kindreds, Tongues and Nations, 
(Rev. 14.3 & 15.3.) sung a new song, the song of Moses the 
servant of God, and the song of the Lamb, because they were 
redeemed by him; but what cause have you to sing, who are 
strangers to this redemption?.... 

‘‘David when he was delivered, and did keep the ways of 
the Lord, and had not wickedly departed from his God, 2 
Sam. 22.22.23, he declared the wonderful Works of God, 
and did sing to the glory of his Name; and you have made 
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songs of his words, who depart from God daily, and do be- 
lieve you cannot keep the ways of the Lord; and is not this 
hypocrisie, to profess the words of them who were holy, see- 
ing you are unholy, and strangers to their Life?’’ 

John Higgins joined Ames in his attack on Psalm-singing, 
and wrote two leaflets against it. These were entitled ‘‘A 
Reproof to all you who are singing, and teaching the People 
to sing, the Psalms of David,’’°° and ‘‘Some Questions to all 
you who are singing, and teaching the people to sing, the 
Psalms of David in Rhyme and by notes, calling it an ordi- 
nance of God.’”>*! The latter Questions are added as a post- 
script to Higgins’s ‘‘ Herein is declared the Message of the 
Lord,’’ and are dated ‘‘ Amsterdam, the ninth month (called 
November), in the year of the world’s reckoning, 1658.’’ 

The ‘‘silent grace’’ of the Quakers before meals, instead of 
the vocal prayers common in both England and Holland at 
the time, their removing their hats and kneeling when one 
of their number offered public prayer, and their occasional 
groaning or sighing in worship, were among the minor of- 
fences which their critics seized upon. In regard to the last 
named, Caton wrote a tract entitled ‘‘A Writing relating to 
Groaning.’’5°? 

Far more important in the eyes of their opponents was 
their exaltation of the Light Within, and their insistence 
that they were moved in their conduct by the Spirit of God. 
Their controversial pamphlets they sometimes signed as 
‘‘Given forth from the Spirit of the Lord.’’ Their refusal to 
obey decrees of banishment and even release from prison was 
based on the moving of the Spirit. When preaching in the 
streets, they often used the expression, ‘‘My Spirit testi- 
fieth,’’ and were answered by angry shouts, ‘‘Your Spirit 
does not testify !’’ 

At other times, the Quakers both in public and in private, 


500 |, Ken Berispinge Tot u alle dewelke syt singende, ende leerende het volk te 
singen de Psalmen Davids,“ no title-page, place, or date, 4to, 8 pp.: signed, John 
Higgins, Amsterdam, the 10th month, 1658. 

501 ,Henige Vragen aen u dewelke zijt singende, ende leerende het volk te 
singen de Psalmen Davids in rijm en op nooten, noemende het een ordinatie 
Gods.“ 

502 Ken Schrift aangaande Zuchtinge” ; only a reprint extant, on pp. 615-616 
of , De Oude Waarheyd Ontdeckt,” Rotterdam, 1684. 
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would be mocked and imitated by the taunt, ‘‘ My Spirit testi- 
fieth’’; and this saying appears to have become so much of a 
by-word as to lead Caton to write a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘A 
word in Season, Against that common saying, My Spirit 
testifies, which is often used jestingly and slanderously by 
ungodly and vain People. ...Also some [fourteen] Questions 
relating to that matter.’ ’>° 

The Quakers’ ideal of implicit obedience to the Spirit led 
to the charge that they, like the Ranters and other heretics, 
were anti-nomians, above the laws of nature and morality, 
as well as of the state and church, and consequently were 
euilty of gross immoralities. This charge their leaders de- 
nied with vast indignation, and demanded proof of it. When 
none was forthcoming, they turned upon their accusers and 
charged them with being responsible for the prevalent 
‘‘overflow of pollution’’ that disgraced the cities of Ams- 
terdam and Rotterdam, especially at the times of the annual 
fairs.>°* 

Ames denounced the drunkenness, swearing, lying, lusts, 
quarrels, fightings, the singing of vain songs and ballads, in 
the streets of Amsterdam, and complained bitterly that, 
while such genuine crimes and misdemeanors were per- 
mitted to go on unmolested, the Quakers, who had been ‘‘sent 
by the Lord to bear witness against these evils and to speak 
the word of the Lord,’’ were accused of breaking the peace, 
of setting the land in an uproar, and were thrown into 
prison.5° 

Again, when the Quakers were accused of having caused, 
by their heresies and immoralities, the visitations of the 
plague, they turned the accusation against their accusers. 


503 Ken Woort ter rechter tijt, Tegens dat gemeene Spreeck-woort, van Mijn 
Geest-getuyght ’t welck spottelijck en lasterlijck veelsins ghebruijckt werdt, 
door god’loose en ydele Menschen. . . . Als oock eenige Vragen, die Materij 
aangaande.“ No English or first Dutch editoin of this is forthcoming. What 
appears to be the second Dutch edition was published in Amsterdam, 4to, 8 pp., 
1669. A German translation of it was published in Amsterdam, 4to, 1675, under 
the title: ,Ein Wort zur rechter Zeit Wider das gewéhnliche Sprtichwort: 
Mein Geist Bezeuget.” A dozen years after the “fourteen questions” were asked, 
they were answered by Barend Joosten Stol (See Monograph Number Five). 

504 Supra, pp. 154 ff. 
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Caton’s last pamphlet, as has been stated above, was devoted 
to clearing the Quakers of this charge.5°* 

The charge that the Quakers rejected the Bible as the su- 
preme authority for Christians, and subordinated it to the 
Light Within, was supported partly upon their argument 
that ‘‘the Letter of the Scriptures’’ did not prevent ‘‘taking 
pleasure in unrighteousness.’’ Their insistence that the 
Bible could be understood and accepted only by those who 
subjected it to the Spirit and Voice Within—the same Spirit 
and Voice from which it originated—seemed to claim for 
them an equality with the prophets and apostles. Added to 
this charge, was the counter-charge by the Quakers that the 
minds of their opponents ‘‘being outside of the Light, are 
themselves outside of the power of God and under the power 
of the Devil who abides not within the Light.’’ Further, the 
Quakers were identified with the radical opponents of the 
clerical devotees of the literal inspiration of the Bible, these 
literalists being denounced and ridiculed by them as ‘‘the 
Bible Brethren, the Catechism Brothers,’’ who are always 
alive and kicking for their sacred rights and privileges.” 

The story of the ‘‘fall’’ of James Nayler in England, in 
1657, became widespread in Holland and brought the Quak- 
ers there much notoriety and difficulty. This, too, at the very 
time when they were accused of posting blasphemous and in- 
flammatory lampoons on the church doors in Amsterdam. 
Nayler’s claim that he was ‘‘the Christ’’ was used very natur- 
ally, and with telling effect, to prove that the Quaker heresy 
was blasphemous in the extreme.*°® George Fox’s statement 
to Oliver Cromwell, in a letter of 1654, that he, Fox, was ‘‘Son 
of God,’’ added fuel to the fire afterwards kindled by Nay- 
ler’s story. 

PERSECUTION AND PROSECUTION 


The Quakers’ refusal to pay tithes to the clergy, their de- 
nial of all outward sacraments, their total rejection of the 
distinction between the clergy and laity, and their consequent 
repudiation of the established church, were further and very 


506 Supra, pp. 171f. 
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personal reasons why they found in the clergy of Holland, 
as well as of England, their most inveterate foes. 

We find, accordingly, that wherever persecution or prose- 
cution of the Quakers started in Holland, it was the clergy 
who were principally responsible. We have seen how indi- 
vidual clergymen and the ecclesiastical consistories in Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam, Gouda, Moordrecht, Gouderak, Vlis- 
singen, Middelburg, Leiden, Alkmaar and Friesland har- 
assed the sowers of Quakerism throughout the decade of 
1655-65 ;°?° and they continued to be primarily responsible 
for their persecution in subsequent years.*! 

The civil government, with its realization of the moral 
virtue and the material advantages of religious toleration, 
was very reluctant to prosecute the Quakers and, to the vast 
disgust of the clergy, very slow to set the machinery of the 
law in motion against them. But the clerical urgency and in- 
fluence with the people were so strong that the government — 
yielded at times and resorted to legal penalties. We have seen 
that these penalties included fines, expulsion and banishment 
from Amsterdam, Gouda, Leiden, Haarlem, Middelburg, 
Vlissingen, Utrecht, Friesland, Zutphen, Glickstadt, Ham- 
burg, and Danzig ;°'? and imprisonment at Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam, Gouda, Leiden, and Schiedam.*8 

The charges against the Quakers upon which the civil au- 
thorities acted were not those which chiefly aroused the 
clergy, but such practices as refusing to remove their hats in 
court, the holding of unauthorized meetings, and incitement 
of the mob to breaches of the peace and riots. 

The charge of refusing to take an oath in court—to tell 
the truth, or to pledge allegiance to the government in esse, 
which was a trick constantly used in England to entrap the 
otherwise innocent Quakers—was mitigated in Holland by 
the precedent extablished by William the Silent. For ex- 
ample, William instructed the magistrates of Middelburg, 
in 1577, that ‘‘the Yea’’ of his Mennonite petitioners must 
be received by the magistrates instead of an oath. Thus a 


510 Tbid. 
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century and a quarter before William Penn and his fellow- 
Quakers won the same victory in England, the substitution 
of an affirmation for an oath was permitted in Holland.®** 
The contrast between the relative tolerance in Holland and 
the intolerance in England during these years was gratefully 
acknowledged by Caton,*!> who, as we have seen, aided in 
securing toleration in New Netherland as well,®4® and who 
demanded of Charles II that he should follow Holland’s good 
example.°!7 

But while the civil authorities of Holland were relatively 
tolerant of the Quakers, the unruly mob seized upon the op- 
portunity, and acted upon the clerical denunciations, to vent 
its spleen against the obnoxious heretics. We have seen that 
mob attacks upon them—sometimes very brutal,—occurred 
in Amsterdam, Leiden, Moordrecht, Gouderak, Vlissingen, 
Middelburg, Zutphen, and Krisheim.*?® 

Parallel with these outbursts of mob violence, a war of 
pamphlets was waged by the clergy, and was met by the 
Quakers with almost equal animation and acrimony. The 
clerical opponents of Quakerism, who published their at- 
tacks, outnumbered its defenders by about thirty to four- 
teen; hence the latter, in order to answer all of the attacks, 
had to write an average of two pamphlets to one of their op- 
ponents’. Their watchfulness and indefatigable industry in 
this phase of their arduous labors constitute not the least 
significant part of the story of their seed-sowing. The 
pamphlet-war continued long after the first decade of 1655— 
65 ;°1° but it was never more active or prolific of bullets from 
the press than in these first strenuous years. 


Tur Wark OF PAMPHLETS 


It was but natural that the most numerous attacks in print 
against the Quakers should come from the members of the 
Mennonite and Collegiant congregations, out of which came 
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so many of the converts to Quakerism. Among these were 
Galenus Abrahamsz (de Haan), David Spruyt, Willem Ger- 
ritsz, Adam Boreel, Jan Fransz, Jacob Jans, Pieter Joosten 
(de Volder), Gerrit Roose, and Petrus Serrarius. 

Galenus Abrahamsz was the outstanding leader (de Haan, 
‘“the cock of the walk’’), among the Collegiants, and was al- 
most persuaded by Ames to become a Quaker. But he was 
alienated first by Stubbs, and then by Ames also.®?° On the 
1ith. of January, 1657, he and a fellow-Collegiant, David 
Spruyt, published a treatise entitled ‘‘ Nineteen Articles, ’’>?? 
which was in the nature of a confession of faith. Its Article 
XVI reflects upon Quakerism, and William Ames replied to 
it on pages nine to eleven of his ‘‘Light that shines in the 
darkness.’’?? Galenus replied to this with ‘‘ Three Questions 
given out by Galenus Abrahamsz to those who are called 
Quakers’’;5?3 and Ames answered these on pages eleven to 
fifteen of his ‘‘Light that shines in the darkness.’’54 

A Collegiant-Quaker-Collegiant, Willem Gerritsz of 
Rotterdam, next wrote ,,.Ken Brief” to Ames, who replied to 
it on pp. 16-19 of ‘‘The Light that shines in the darkness.5*5 
Ames then published ‘‘Some Questions: given out to be 
answered by the Mennonites and Collegiants.’’5?° But Ames 
was after larger game, and attacked ‘‘the literal worship 
maintained by Galenus Abrahamsz to be the true worship 
of God.’’ He accordingly published, ‘‘on the 17th day of the 
eleventh month [1661],’’ a pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Mysteries 
of the Kingdom of God.’’>?” 

This was answered, not by Abrahamsz, but by one of his 
ardent supporters, Petrus Serrarius, who then entered the 


520 Supra, p. 25. 
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fray by publishing ‘‘The Destruction (or Trampling upon) 
of the Holy City.’*® The chief question at issue in this con- 
troversy, as revealed by the subtitle of the last pamphlet, 
was the claim made by the Quakers and denied by the Col- 
legiants that the former had restored the primitive Christian 
community. Ames replied to Serrarius on pages six to nine 
of his ‘‘ Light that shines in the darkness,’’ confining his at- 
tention to the first two pages of Serrarius’s pamphlet.°”® 
John Higgins now came to the aid of Ames against his Col- 
legiant opponents by writing ‘‘Some worthy and weighty 
Observations for Galenus Abrahamsz and Adam Boreel, and 
their Followers.’°° This broadside was dated, Amsterdam, 
the 24th. day of the sixth Month, called August, 1660; and it 
at once called forth from Serrarius ‘‘ An Answer to some ob- 
servations, which were published by John Higgins.’”>*? 
Ames again took up his pen and wrote ‘‘The Light that 
shines in darkness, shown to be the Way to God.’’?? Ser- 
rarius came back with ‘‘The true Way to God’’ ;>3? and Ames 
replied in ‘‘The true Light defended, And the Innocency of 
the Simple freed from the Untruths and false Accusations 
laid upon them by Petrus Serrarius in a Book, called On the 
true Way to God, which was written in answer to a Book, 
called The Light that shines in darkness, shown to be the 
Way to God.’*3+ After having taken ample space in this 
pamphlet to expatiate on his favorite doctrine of the Light 


528 De Vertredinge Des Heyligen Stadts, ofte een klaer bewijs van ’t Verval 
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Within, Ames devotes its last two pages to listing fifty-one 
‘‘misunderstandings, errors, untruths and false accusations 
which are to be found in P. 8.’s Book, called On the true Way 
to God.’’ ; 

Serrarius now harked back to ‘‘ Twenty-three Questions’’ 
which Ames had published in Amsterdam, in 1657, and di- 
rected to the Mennonites and Collegiants of that city; these 
he answered, together with the questions asked by John Hig- 
gins in his ‘‘Some worthy and weighty Observations,’’>*®> in 
a pamphlet entitled ‘‘T'wenty-three Questions to William 
Ames and John Higgins, and all who are called Quakers.’ ’®¢ 

Serrarius now gave up the contest; but Ames replied to 
Serrarius’s ‘‘T'wenty-three Questions,’’*°" while his own 
‘<Twenty-three Questions’’ continued to be the subject of 
controversy in print, in 1662,°°° and as late as 1676.°°° They 
had already been answered in 1657 by a Mennonite or Col- 
legiant who signed himself F. D. This author had himself 
published some ‘‘Questions’’ directed to the Quakers, which 
Ames took note of in his ‘‘ Twenty-three Questions’’; and to 
the latter, F. D. replied.®*° Ames now published ‘‘A Refuta- 
tion of a Book called Answer to 23 Questions, by F. D.’’># 
He signed it: ‘‘One who seeks the deliverance of Zion, called 
William Ames’’; and he put forth in it thirty-two more ques- 
tions ‘‘to be answered.’’542 

Not content with this, Ames published eighty-three ques- 
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tions asked of the Calvinists or Reformed, eight of the Bible- 
men’’ (Lutherans?), and fourteen of the Roman Catholic 
priests of Holland, Flanders Brabant, etc.>4* These, he said, 
were ‘‘to be answered and the answers sent to the People who 
are called Quakers.’’ 

A Dutch Reformed clergyman named Jacobus Coelman 
took up this challenge, answered Ames’s questions, and posed 
siaty questions for the Quakers to answer. He entitled his 
pamphlet ‘‘The False Prophets Revealed”’’ ;°4* and Ames re- 
plied to it by one entitled ‘‘The False Prophets Revealed by 
their Fruits, or a Discovery of some of those preachers called 
Reformed.®**® 

One of the new questions discussed in this debate with 
Coelman related to the existence of a future hell and a per- 
sonal devil. The Quakers’ answer was: Verily, the living God 
is a righteous God and will requite every one according to 
his deserts; and this will occur in that hell where there are 
the worm which never dies and the fire which is never ex- 
tinguished. But that worm and fire are the Light of Jesus 
Christ in the conscience of every man, so that after the death 
of the body the unrighteous will feel eternal pain and sorrow 
(droefheyd). This reply was naturally considered a denial 
of a personal devil, and added fuel to the flame of terrestrial 
controversy. Ames included with his reply to Coelman re- 
plies also to ‘‘Some Errors of the Remonstrants (so-called) 
of Rotterdam,’’** ‘‘A Few Words to show up the Priests 
[1.e. the Reformed clergy] of Gouda,’’** and an ‘‘ Answer to 
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(pp. 27-36) were included John Higgins’s answers to Coelman’s sixty questions. 
Higgins also wrote a postscript to the pamphlet (p. 51). 

546 ,EKenige dwaelingen der Remonstranten (soo-genaemd) tot Rotterdam“ 
(pp. 17-20). 

547 Ken weinig woorden tot ontdekking van de Priesters van der Goude” 
(pp. 15-20). 
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some errors uttered by a Priest or Preacher, Simon Simon- 
ides.°48 | 
JAMES NAYLER’s FALL 


The mission of Christopher Birkhead in Middelburg, and 
of Ames, Thatcher and Caton in Amsterdam, was sadly 
hampered by the conduct of James Nayler; and for years 
afterwards Quakers in the Netherlands were obliged to de- 
fend themselves against charges which were poignantly il- 
lustrated by his story. 

In December, 1656, Nayler had been tried by the English 
Parliament for blasphemy, he having attempted to reénact 
in the streets of Bristol the triumphal entry of Christ into 
Jerusalem. He had been, like Ames, a parliamentary soldier 
for eight or nine years, then one of the first and most active 
preachers of Quakerism in England, and had suffered long 
imprisonments; in consequence of these and of the adula- 
tion showered upon his eloquence by court, camp and cottage, 
his mind had been temporarily unbalanced. The Parliament 
after a trial of ten days, voted down by a vote of ninety-six 
to eighty-two a motion to put him to death, but inflicted upon 
him a punishment even more cruel. So great a stir was made 
by the story of his escapade in Bristol and of his cruel pun- 
ishment, that we find many echoes of it in the pamphlet liter- 
ature of Holland. 

The author of one of these pamphlets, Jacob Adriaensz, 
even went to London and interviewed Nayler as he lay in 
prison. ‘‘In the year 1656,’’ Adriaensz writes in his Preface, 
‘‘T went to England to learn and investigate what kind of 
people the Quakers there were, and in what way they were 
conducting themselves one toward the other; but arriving 
there, I discovered that it was the same among them as it is 
(among the various sects) here in this land.... All of which 
was made clear to me daily in London by George Fox, Francis 
Howgil, Edward Burrough, etc., but most noteworthy of all 
when I visited the great Quaker (so-called in the Histories), 
James Neyler, in Newgate (or the jail). The very next day 
he was to have his tongue bored through with an awl (priem), 
and his forehead branded with a B (indicating Blasphemy) ; 


548 ,Antwoort op sommige dwaalingen uitgesprooken door een Priester of 
Prediker, Simon Simonides“ (pp. 12-14). This was a preacher in The Hague. 
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afterwards he was scourged at Bristol, and finally thrown 
into the Bridewell (or house of correction) at London: this 
having been done by the decree of Parliament for having 
permitted himself to be called the Son of God. I asked him 
(through my interpreter); ‘When John the Baptist was 
asked if he was the Christ, he replied, I am not He (John 
1:20,21,); why do not you also say when people ask you, 
that you are not the Son of God?’ He remained silent a 
long time with deep murmurs or heavy sighs heaving 
through him and through the others with him (being women 
and men) and then answered in these words: ‘Go to the 
Father, the Father knows the Son.’ I replied: ‘I know the 
Father through grace, etc.; but .f I were asked if I were the 
Son of God, I should say point blank, No.’ He remained si- 
lent as before, then spoke these words: ‘The World knows 
not the Son.’ I said: ‘The Son shall come upon the clouds 
m great power and splendor (see Matthew, 24:30).’ J. Nayler 
answered (in the same manner as before): ‘The Son was 
born and has come, but the World sees him not.’ I asked: 
‘Has the Son come wm your clouds (meaning his mind, for so 
I understood him)? The son shall come so that all eyes shall 
see him, even those which pierced him (Revelation 1: 7).’ 
J. N. answered: ‘Blessed are the mediators [middelaers : 
Peacemakers?].’ I (seeing his evasion, and no genuine an- 
swer) asked him this last question: What shall I tell the Hol- 
landers when they ask me about you? Are you the Son of God 
or Christ. Yes or No?’ He remained silent, answering noth- 
ing. Meanwhile many others came to see him, and he stand- 
ing up, asked me if I wished to sit in his chair (for I had been 
standing for about a half-hour) ; I replied, thanking him, No. 
J have related this in confirmation of the fact that the Quakers 
make equivocal replies (not meaning by the term Quakers 
all those who really tremble with fear before God: Phil. 11: 
12). That James Nayler like Peter has repented I may hope 
(Luke 22: 32, 62); but no proof of it has been given me ex- 
cept through hear-say. Finding myself more and more anx- 
ious as to the position of the Quakers, because of this meet- 
ing with Nayler, I proposed to them in writing sundry ques- 


tions (under fourteen headings), to be answered by them 
99 
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Adriaensz’s pamphlet was entitled ‘‘Extracts (or Ab- 
stracts) from the writings of Jacob Adriaensz. Serving as 
instruction for some who permit themselves to be called 
Quakers (or Shakers).’>4® William Ames immediately re- 
plied to this pamphlet by one, the sub-title of which gives a 
clear idea of its tenor: ‘‘The Errors and Falsehoods Re- 
futed, which are found in the Extracts from the writings of 
Jacob Adriaensz, called from of old Mr. Jans: Against a 
people called Quakers, who are innocent of that with which 
he charges them. Together with (an Extract from) James 
Nayler’s Confession (given forth in print by himself) of his 
defection, against which the Quakers had testified before it 
was known by the World.’”°° 

In the space of a dozen pages, Ames replies to each of the 
ten series of questions propounded in the ‘‘Extracts’’; he 
then gives a two-page translation into the Dutch of James 
Nayler’s own confession of his wrong-doing, ‘‘since,’’ he 
says, ‘‘people persist in believing that the Quakers share all 
of James Nayler’s errors and will not take our word in re- 
lation to the matter.’’ 

Although the title-page of this pamphlet states that it was 
‘“oiven out by the people called Quakers,’’ it was doubtless 
written by Ames; for the statement is followed by the words: 
‘In Amsterdam, den 20 st. dagh der 10. Maent, Gedruckt 
voor den Autheur, 1661.’’ Adriaensz evidently held Ames re- 
sponsible for it, and he addressed him in reply ‘‘Fourteen 
Questions.’’ To these, Ames issued a broadside, entitled ‘‘ A 
stiff-necked and shameless liar chastised,’’®*! in which he 
censured Adriaensz for having charged him with lying be- 
cause he had said in his pamphlet: ‘‘ Herein Jacob Adriaensz 
has shown in fact that he is no Son of God, as he himself says 
in his preface.’’ 

Ames’s own version of the Nayler episode was stated on 
two pages of his and Thatcher’s ‘‘Declaration’’ to the Am- 


549 Extracten (Ofte uyttreksels) uyt de Schriften van Jacob Adriaensz. 
Dienende Tot onderrichtinge voor eenige die haer Quakers (oft Bevers) laten 
noemen: als mede tot Opmerckinge van andere,“ Amsterdam, 4to, 19 pp., 1661. 

550 De Misslagen en Valscheden Wederleydt, Die gevonden zijn in de Ex- 
tracten... van Jacob Adriaensz, Van oudts genaemt Mr. Jans... ,” Amsterdam, 
4to, 15 pp., 1661. 

551 Hen hartneckigen, onbeschaemden loogenaer bestraft.” 
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sterdam magistrates, as follows: ‘‘Inasmuch as many lies 
and slanders have been gathered together by the children of 
disobedience raging not only against all who are led by the 
Spirit but against all who are led by the Spirit of God, whom 
they accuse of blasphemy, and say that we are Sons, Heirs 
and Joint-heirs of him [Nayler].... Therefore let everyone 
know that they who tremble before the word of the Lord are 
mockingly called Shakers (Bevende) by the mockers.’’ Then 
follows a page on the Light: in Jesus and in the world to-day ; 
and a denunciation of woe to those who persecute or ignore 
it: ‘‘For thereby are you shown to be of that generation 
which has persecuted the Lord of Life and all in whom he 
reveals himself. Again some have not been ashamed to state 
in print that the Quakers accept James Nayler as their God; 
herein is their malevolence and falsehood manifest, for those 
who are scornfully called Quakers are so far from accepting 
James Nayler as God or Christ, or from giving any more 
honor to him than to another, or from honoring him as God, 
that all those who do so have been seen by them to be outside 
the life and power of God, and to be without God in the world, 
and, I say, are rejected and disowned by those who are called 
Quakers. Given forth to free the Truth from lies, by a lover 
of straightforwardness, Willem Ames.”’ 

There were also a Jacob Jansz, who was called by Ames 
‘fan Arminian, the intermediator for some Mennonites,’’ 
and a Jan Fransz, ‘‘of the Society of the Waterlanders, as 
I am informed,’’ whose ‘‘Hrrors’’ Ames denounced in ‘‘ An 
Answer to some errors uttered by certain Disputants of this 
world.’>°? 

So hot was the controversy over Nayler that classic Dutch 
authors of earlier years were made to contribute a share of 
the obloguy heaped upon the Quakers. Joost van Vondel, 
the great Dutch tragedian, ‘‘the Shakespeare of Holland,’’ 
had written in 1626 some popular verses, entitled ‘‘ Antidote 
against the poison of the Fanatics; In defense of the written 
word of God.’’553 These verses, designed by their author as a 


552 It is printed on pp. 3-8 of “A Testimony concerning the Law of the Spirit of 
Life in the innermost parts” (,,Een ghetuygenis des Wets van de Geest des Levens 
in de binnenste deelen,” no place, 4to, 8 pp., 1659) ; supra, p. 219. 

553 , Antidotum Tegen het vergift der Geestdryvers. Tot Mine van’t 
beschreven woord Godts.“ 
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check to the Calvinistic zealots, and especially to the 
Schwenkfelders, were reprinted, a generation later, in at 
least two pamphlets directed against the Quakers, and were 
applied to them.®** Van Halmael, Van Hulst, Van Rijndorp, 
Asselijn and sundry anonymous authors utilized their lesser 
talents for heaping ridicule or obloquy upon the Quakers.5® 

Another version of the Nayler episode (besides the one 
that Adriaensz had gleaned in London) was a notorious book 
by a clergyman named John Deacon. This was entitled ‘‘ The 
Grand Impostor Examined; or, The Life, Tryal and Hixam- 
ination of James Nayler, the Seduced and Seducing 
Quaker. ...’’ It had been published in London in 1656; and 
was published the next year in a Dutch translation.®©* It was 
written before Nayler’s punishment, and advocated his exe- 
cution on Scriptural grounds.®** It was published a second 
time in England the same year; and Deacon followed it up 
the next year with a detailed account of Nayler’s life, blas- 
phemy and punishment.®** These two books were widely read 
in England, and the Dutch version of the first became well 
known and created one of the chief obstacles to the success- 
ful planting of Quakerism on the Continent. 

The Dutch translator of Deacon’s first book quoted the 
author’s preface, in which he explains that he considers it 
a part of his duty to God and man to relate the story of James 
Nayler, ‘‘so that you, my reader, may see and admit that 
there is only one God, and one Jesus Christ, who is the same 
He who was crucified at Jerusalem, and to deny whom is 
to be accursed.’’ He quotes also the story of the man who in 
the time of Henry III called himself Christ and was starved 
to death in punishment: ‘‘So let all thy enemies perish, O 
Lord!’’ And he repeats Deacon’s statement that ‘‘in this 
Examination or trial you will observe some differences be- 
tween him [Nayler] and George Fox; but I believe that they 


554 ,Tooneel der Gheest-Dryvers” (anonymous), pp. 30-32, and Gerrit Roose’s 
,schriftelick Bericht,“ pp. 38-40; infra, pp. 244-47, 259. 

555 Cf. Monograph Number Ten (“Quakerism in Holland: A Narrative”). 

556 De groote Bedrieger ondersocht ofte Leven, ondersoek en ondervraging van 
James Naylor De verleyde en verleydende Quaker Met de wijse van sijn inrijding 
binnen Bristol,” no place, 24 pp. 

557 John 19:7: “We have a Law, and by that Law he ought to dye, because he 
made himself the Son of God.” 

558 “An exact History of the Life of James Naylor... ,” London, 1657. 
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will be brought together again.’’ The translator adds in his 
own preface the following words: ‘‘ Well-disposed Reader, 
we have not been able to avoid translating this treatise out 
of the English, so that all the world may see what danger 
menaces the Church which is void of discipline and guidance, 
and how we should pray God to let his spirit dwell with us 
and guard us against the spirit and teaching of the Devil. 
Some things which appeared to us to be blasphemous in the 
minds of the simple-hearted, we have put into Latin. Make 
use of our labor for your salvation. Fare-well.’’ This preface 
was unsigned by the Dutch translator, and the pamphlet re- 
mained unanswered by Ames and his colleagues. 

Another English version of the Nayler affair was that in- 
cluded in a book written by a Puritan clergyman, Samuel 
Clarke, and entitled ‘‘A Mirror or Looking-Glass both for 
Saints and Sinners.’”°°? On three pages of this book, occurs 
the attack through Nayler upon the Quakers, entitled ‘‘ Her- 
etical Quakers miserably deluded by the Devil.’*° The 
title of Clarke’s book was adapted by an English Baptist 
clergyman, Thomas Collier, who published in 1657 ‘‘ A Look- 
ing-Glasse for the Quakers.’’ This attempted to prove that 
James Nayler and the Quakers were ‘‘liers and deceivers,’’ 
and it told the story of ‘‘ James Naylor’s exaltation in the 
West, where the Quakers proclaimed him Christ, but have 
now found a Christ without them.’’ 

Clarke’s and Collier’s accounts of Nayler were condensed 
and printed in a Dutch pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Devil 
changed into a Quaker.’’>*! The subtitle of this pamphlet is 
sufficiently indicative of its contents, and is as follows: ‘‘The 
Devil changed into a Quaker or the damnable, Devilish, and 


559 London, folio, 1656. 

560 Pp. 258ff. 

561 ,De Duivel verandert in een Quaecker ... ,“ no place, 4to, 8 pp., 1657. A 
German version of Clarke and Collier was published in Altena [Altona-Ham- 
burg] in 1660 (2nd. edition, 1702) under the title “The Spirit of the Quakers” 
(, Der Quicker Geist“). Three pages of the Dutch edition contain ,,Hen Spiegel 
voor de Quackers. ...“ (“A Mirror for the Quackers, or the Trial and Con- 
demnation of Jakobus Nayler, the Quaker, enacted by the Parliament of Eng- 
land Together with a short account of his life, and conduct.” The three pages of 
Clarke’s “Mirror” were included (pp. 184-192) in the German collections, 
,»Neue Schwarmgeister-Brut,” 1661, and (pp. 168-142) ,,Historia von denen 
Wider Tauffern,“ 1702. (Infra, pp. 256f.) 
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accursed Doctrines and designs (op-zet-ten) of those wicked 
deceivers, called Quakers. Their damnable feelings and ter- 
rible blasphemies, concerning the Person and Godhead of 
our blessed Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. Especially The 
Devilish Practices and accursed blasphemies and sentiments 
of one James Nayler, the Stool-pigeon (Roer-vink) of that 
ect... 7’ 

This pamphlet is adorned by a vignette portraying a sup- 
posititious Devil, a beast, and serpents with forked tongues; 
it is prefaced by a letter, one page in length, addressed ‘‘To 
the Reader’’ and subscribed ‘‘ Farewell,’’ without signature, 
date or place of publication in Holland. The letter explains 
to the ‘‘Christian Reader’’ that the ‘‘little tract and his- 
torical account seem to merit being translated from the Eng- 
lish into Low-Dutch for the following reasons. First, so that 
we may see in particular how the word of our savior and his 
Servants concerning false Teachers and the judgment pro- 
nounced upon them has been borne out: which serves to pro- 
mote our Christian experience. Second, so that we should 
make use of this opportunity to consider how far the world 
can follow a wicked light, and to what extent a man can be 
seduced by his inborn and acquired depravity. Third and 
principally, so that the inhabitants of our land may also 
guard themselves against such harmful teachings of the 
Devils, and against those who have entered upon such ways: 
in very truth, at Amsterdam, at Rotterdam and in other 
neighboring towns and villages, similar hellish phantoms 
(helschen gedrocht) have been seen and heard. Use this then 
for these purposes, and the labor of the Author and Trans- 
lator shall not be in vain. Farewell.”’ 

William Ames made a vigorous reply to this pamphlet in 
three pages of his ‘‘ Antichrist Uncovered.’”*? He roundly 
charged its author with dealing in lies and with reckoning up 
various falsehoods and slanders against the Quakers, ‘‘at 
the end of your fifth page.’’ ‘‘You lie, also, on Page 6, when 
you charge James Parnel with having said that he was 
Christ: a lie which has already been sufficiently answered in 


562 Den Antichrist Ontdeckt ende bloot gemaeckt, ofte een Antwoort tot 3 
Pasquillen uitgegeven sonder de naem des Instruments,” no place, 12mo, 8 pp., 
Anno 1657. (Infra, pp. 246f.) 
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a book called The Protection Of the Lamb against Lies.5* 
You lie, also, when you say that the Quakers hold James Nay- 
ler as their God, and you therein contradict yourself, for 
you had already said that the Quakers believe that God is 
within them. ... In the very title of your book you call evil 
good, and good evil: thus you have judged yourself out of 
your own mouth; and being thus condemned and cast out 
(Verdoemt ende uitgesmeten), and the foundations of your 
lies being overthrown and discarded, your Lampoon remains 
without power.’’ 

The attacks on the Quakers because of James Nayler came 
out in print so fast that Ames had to economize time and 
space in repelling them. In his ‘‘ Antichrist Uncovered,’’ for 
example, he replied not only to ‘‘The Devil changed into a 
Quaker’’ and ‘‘A Mirror for the Quakers,’’ but also to an 
anonymous Dutch lampoon (pasquil) entitled ‘‘The Fanat- 
ics’ Theatre, or: XX VI Questions... . All for the plain con- 
vincement not only of the present-day Quakers, but of all 
who deny the Holy Scriptures to be the genuine Word of 
God and the ordinary means of man’s conversion and re- 
births. 

This pamphlet begins with a reminder ‘‘to the Christian 
Reader that, as in the preceding Century, with the reforma- 
tion of Religion, various fanatics sprang into existence: for 
example, Caspar Swenckfeldt, Sebastiaen Frank, David 
Joris, Hiél, Hendrick Niclaes, Matthijs Wyers, etc., so all 
such harmful doctrine seems to be bearing fruit many fold 
again at the present time, and especially to be coming hither 
out of England, where the propagators of all such doctrine 
are called in their language Quaeckers: And although fanat- 
ics are not all of one kind, but differ much from one another 
in opinion, they nevertheless agree in rejecting the Holy 


563 This is “The Lamb’s Defence against Lyes,” published by the English 
Quakers as a memorial to James Parnel, London, 1656. 

564 Tooneel der Gheest-Dryvers, ofte: XXVI Vragen en Antwoorden, Met 
een aenmerckelijcke Voor-reden: Alles tot klare overtuyginge niet alleen van de 
hedendaegsche Quaeckers, maer van alle die de H. Schrift ontkennen te zijn het 
waer-actige Woordt Godts. En ’t ordinaris middel van’s Menschen Bekeeringe, en 
‘[w] eder-gheboorte,“ Haarlem, by Dominicus Jansz. de Gaver, Bookseller in 
the Groote Houtstraet, at the Wagon-ferry, 4to, 32 pp., 1657. 
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Scripture as the true Word of God, by means of which God 
ordinarily desires to reform and re-create us, etc. In opposi- 
tion to this we have thought fit to put forth these twenty-six 
Questions with their Answers, which have been drawn up 
on the occasion of a conference and discussion between two 
famous (vermaerde) Men: with the hope that truth-loving 
Readers shall find therein a peculiar satisfaction and clear 
explanation of nearly all doubts connected with this [the 
Quakers’] Doctrine: These People have many equivocal and 
obscure propositions, by means of which they disguise (be- 
wimpelen) their teachings and becloud the real thing itself ; 
for they appear chiefly to assert that everyone can be a truly 
faithful (recht-geloovigh) Man without being born again, 
or without having the quality which is necessary for his 
salvation.”’ 

This mention of the means of salvation leads the authors 
at this point to devote seventeen pages of their pamphlet 
to a statement of the ‘‘true new birth’’ (which they regard 
as ‘‘a sudden and divine conversion, as unassisted by man 
as Balaam’s ass was by the words of the prophet’’) and of 
‘‘the true Word of God’’ (which they regard as ‘‘the Bible, 
written or spoken’’). This statement includes also a rejection 
of the Quakers’ ‘‘Inward, Unwritten, Eternal Word, which 
they call sometimes an Inward Voice (imvendighe w- 
spraecke), an Inspiration, an Inward Prompter (i-blaes- 
inghe), a Revelation, sometimes Christ himself, and some- 
times God and the Holy Ghost; through this Word, they say, 
a man can be changed by God, without any go-between, yea, 
without anything that is creaturely (Creatuerlyck), in a 
moment of time or a flash of the mind, into a different man, 
that is, can be changed from ignorance to intelligence, from 
evil to good, from carnal to spiritual, from unrighteousness 
to righteousness.... The Papists bind men to Tradition, even 
as if it were the Word of God: that is Tyranny ; these people 
release men from the true Word of God, and bind them to 
a straw: that is Licence. The former bind all the world to one 
kind of word; the latter bind no one, but each binds himself 
to his own word, which he may stoutly imagine to be God’s 
Word. The former judge all the world; the latter can neither 
judge others nor be judged by others: each is his own judge; 
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for each has his own inspiration, his own word which he holds 
for God’s word. I know not which of the two is the basest 
(de snoodtste).’’ 

The next eight pages of the pamphlet are devoted to 
‘“X XVI Questions, Concerning the Power and benefit of the 
Holy Scriptures, or of the written Word of God.’’ Each 
question is answered, and the answers are fortified by quota- 
tions from the Bible. The Bible is again exalted in opposition 
to ‘‘the so-called Inward Word,’’ which is compared to ‘‘an 
open door, given to men to enable them to regard their own 
imaginings, fantasies and dreams as God’s inward speaking, 
and wofully to mislead themselves and others: examples of 
which have been abundantly seen in former times, in Switz- 
erland, Amsterdam, the old Cloister at Munster, etc., and 
are still to be found.’’ 

Having completed their Questions and Answers the frugal 
authors remark that, ‘‘for the filling of empty paper,’’ they 
will add ‘‘Various Extracts or Testimonies [from] Bellar- 
mijn’s first Book, First Chapter, on the word of God.’”5* 
These are followed by a brief attack on ‘‘the lunacy (kranck- 
sinnigheyt) of Caspar Swinckveldt, who discards the Word 
of God as a dead letter, and desires us to rest satisfied with 
the inward Spirit alone.’’ Next comes a quotation from ‘‘the 
Conference at The Hague, Anno 1611, Page 258,’’ in support 
of God’s Word as ‘‘the only seed of our rebirth, the only in- 
strument of our conversion, both in the beginning, progress 
and consummation of the same: He who seeks for the opera- 
tion of the Holy Ghost outside of this, must, in our judgment, 
fall into fanaticism and minimize the honor and power of 
the Word of God.’’ Two more pages still remained ‘‘empty 
paper,’’ and these were filled with verses from J. V. Vondel’s 
poem, anno 1626, ‘‘ Against the poison Of the Fanatics. For 
the vindication of God’s written Word.’”5* 

Ames replied to this pamphlet in four pages of his ‘‘ Anti- 
christ Uncovered,’’ signing himself ‘‘one who labors for the 
Redemption of Zion;’’ and he dealt very harshly with this, 
as with the other two pamphlets answered, bluntly declaring 


565 Cardinal Robert Bellarminus of Italy, whose celebrated defense of Catholi- 
cism against the Protestant attack in the Sixteenth Century, was published 
in Latin, in three volumes, Rome, 1581. 

566 Supra, p. 240. 
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their contents to be ‘‘ Lies, lies, lies,’’ and stating that ‘‘since 
such vapor comes only from the bottomless pit, so I return 
them back upon the head of their maker, to remain there un- 
til he proves them.’’ 

Next came a flock of anonymous pamphlets, to which Ames 
and his colleagues could not, or would not reply because of 
their anonymity or folly. One of these was entitled ‘‘The new 
Pseudo-Christ,’’*’ and was a brief, but widely read account 
of Nayler’s ride into Bristol. It came from an Amsterdam 
press at just the time that Ames and Thatcher were having 
trouble with the magistrates on the charge of denouncing the 
Christian clergy and doctrines.>* 

Another anonymous pamphlet of only a title-page and 
three more was entitled ‘‘Lamentations of the Quakers over 
their New Martyr, James Nailor, in England, 1657.’’° It 
is of exceptional interest because its frontispiece is a finely 
executed portrait of Nayler, which differs markedly from the 
only other alleged portraits—evident caricatures—of him. 
Its author forsakes prose and bursts into doggerel verse, in 
his attempt to exploit Nayler’s story to the utmost and to 
portray the Quakers’ grief. Its versification is somewhat in- 
tricate, but bears a strong family resemblance to that of its 
contemporaries. 

Some of its verses may be translated as follows: 


Oh James, our James, thou sainted James! 
How could old London thus entreat thee? 
There where with shouts and songs to greet thee 
Our spirits kindled with the flames? 


He rode to Bristol all so quiet, 

Upon one wretched, meagre steed ; 

Then rushed our souls and feet with speed 
To shout Hosannas and make riot. 


Just like the folk of Holland old, 
Aroused by Geelen’s soul of wonder, 
Came to Amsterdam’s court to thunder ; 

Or as when Beukelen so bold 


567 De nieuwe gepretendeerde Christus,” Amsterdam, 1657. 

568 Supra, pp. 31ff. 

569 Klachte der Quakers, Over haren Nieuwen Martelaer, James Nailor. In 
Engelandt, 1657,“ no place, or date, 4to, 4 pp. 
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Was driven by his zeal and fervor, 
To Munster’s bishop-ridden town, 
On Zion’s throne as King sat down, 
Exalted by his peoples’ ardor. 


Now weep the pious Quaker band— 
Who have no regard for princes’ worth, 
But change to spiritual, things of earth— 

They weep for James’s fearful brand. 


He shall pass for holy martyr . 
When the hot iron shall on him hiss; 
And when his back its blood shall miss, 
This blood shall stir up glowing ardor. 


Again, as with Erasmus’ kin, 
Come many of his brothers peeping 
And under chair and table creeping 
While James’ spirit drives them in; 


Then flowing oe’r with brand-new teaching, 
Pour oracles through children’s lips, 
While dream or vision idly slips 

Into the stupidest of preaching. 


The spirit which, all merchandise, 
All splendor, art and things of beauty 
That guild and soften man’s stern duty, 

Will only scorn, curse and despise: 


That spirit James holds consecrated 
And labors hard—though from the plow 
He summoned was—for spade and mow 
To that spirit to be dedicated. 


And now he lies in loneliness, 
Beaten and punished most shamefully, 
Bound and guarded most scandalously, 

But all now seems without success; 


For the Quakers’ brood is not made less: 
No more than when that lofty Soul 
Whose entrails fell out on the stool 

Sent woe his children’s hearts to press; 


No more than did St. Lammers brave 
In Munster, where iron bee-hives ever burned, 
Strike dread to heretic hearts that yearned 

Despite Mohammed’s pictured grave. 
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Hence through James’s tongue they pierced next; 
But he gave forth yet more acclaim, 
Like that Father who, though lame, 

Still held up the Church of the Elect. 


And though his body’s limp and halt, 
The brethren build on his foundation, 
They stand on him in great elation ; 

His voice now rings to Heaven’s vault. 


His forehead’s brand yields holy token, 
Whereby his Sect is widely known: 
For genuine Quakers always own 
That e’en clothes and mien speak Thee and Thine. 


But London—Oh, what does this mean ?— 
Defers the rest of James’s shame.” 


Whether this ‘‘poem’’ was composed by a Dutch versifier 
who called himself ‘‘ Jan Vos,’’ or was ascribed to John, in 
error for George Fox, or whether it was taken from some 
unknown English source, cannot now be told. The last ex- 
planation seems possible in view of the fact that the pamphlet 
bears such a fine portrait of Nayler. But, despite portrait, 
verse and wit, it does not appear to have had a wide circula- 
tion in the Netherlands, and Ames and his colleagues did not 
reply to it. 

The real Jan Vos in his ,,Puntdichten” ridicules the Quak- 
ers’ cock-sureness about their home in heaven; as for exam- 
ple in the stanza: 


“The Pope hopes by his works to dwell with Son of God. 
“Calvin sees his chair stand safe on Heaven’s sod ; 

“But they look toward it in vain: their earthly works are frozen. 
“Why so? The Quaker says that he alone is chosen.” 


Another of Vos’ stanzas satirizes the Quakers’ belief that 
they, as God’s chosen people, are protected against sin on 
earth: 


“The Devil comes, they say, to rule in Papist’s house, 
“But ventures not in yours contention to arouse. 
*?Tis known in Quaker homes that Satan never lurks: 
“No fear to his own folk comes from his evil works.” 


Another anonymous pamphlet attacking Nayler and the 
Quakers is partly in verse and partly in prose, and is of a 
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lighter and more contemptuous character than that of its 
predecessors. Its title is characteristic of its contents, and is 
as follows: ‘‘The New, Fashionable Merry-go-Round (Tour 
ala Mode Speel-Waghen), In which ride in these days, and 
go swinging ’round the circle, all the new Fanatical Quakers, 
Independents, Socinians, and other Holy Prophets of this 
unhallowed Era. Given into the light by Lieven the Guide.’ ’57° 
It is a quarto of fifty-five pages, and was ‘‘printed outside of 
Amsterdam, near the unknown World,’’ in the year 1657. 
Its large frontispiece portrays a portion of the earth’s 
surface, on which is seen, on the right, the Church, ‘‘from 
which the sects have seceded,’’ and which serves as a Gate 
to ‘‘the narrow way which leads to the heavenly Jerusalem’’; 
this is marked by crosses and ends at the Holy City, where 
angels wait to welcome the pilgrims; on the left are portrayed 
Hell and the Devil, who drags into the flames the men and 
women who have taken the broad pathway of error to De- 
struction; on the earth itself, are represented men and wo- 
men in wagons, coaches and carriages, preachers on horse- 
back, followed on foot by attendant apes carrying children 
on their backs, and a crowd of people on foot, some labelled 
Arminians (Armynianen), others false preachers, Vanity 
(Waerdroom) and ‘‘Lieven the Guide.’’ Deceit offers the 
ladies on the carriages a drink of folly and ignorance; De- 
lusion, Envy and Sensuality follow; then Luther with his 
nun upon the carriages of the Reformers; the writers of 
lampoons are distributing their wares, and two carriage- 
loads of sectarians are pelting each other with their false 
books; False Learning ladles out to the by-standers heresy, 
instead of true doctrine; at one place a stake is erected, with 
a man bound to it, a crowd of onlookers stand in front, two 
soldiers are on guard behind it, while an executioner in a 
mask and with branding-irons brands the victim, above whose 


570 , Den Nieuwen Speculatieven Tour a la Mode Speel-Waghen, In den welcken 
Nu teghenwoordigh swieren ende rijden alle nieuwe Gheestdrijvende Quakers, 
Independenten, Socinianen, ende andere H. H. Propheten van dese onsalighe 
Eeuwe. In ’t licht ghegeven door Lieven den Weghwijser,“ no place: “Printed 
outside of Amsterdam near the unknown World (“Ghedruckt buyten Amsterdam, 
naest de onbekende Wereldt. 1637 ‘[sic],” 4to, 55 pp., 1657. It is an anti- 
Protestant screed, and may have been published in Antwerp. 
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head are the words: ‘‘ Neilor, the head of the quaekers, is be- 
ing scourged, and his forehead branded with a B.’’ 

Following this elaborate frontispiece, comes a fantastic 
prologue in the spirit of Ecclesiastes, I: 3, IV :5, and XII:8. 
Vanity appears, escorting Deceit who pours an enticing 
drink from a golden bowl and offers it to the carriage-loads 
of people, singing to them while they drink, and Vanity re- 
hearses the names of the travellers, such as: Free-thinker, 
Frivolity, Envy, Unruliness, Damnation, Greed, and innum- 
erable Reformers: ‘‘Since the time of Simon Magus, there 
have been fifty-five principal leaders of the different kinds of 
Reformers, all of whom have bred their several progeny, in 
addition to the countless mass whom the last century has 
brought forth.’’ Among these Reformers, are Doctors of Di- 
vinity, poets, rhetoricians, reason-mongers, musicians or 
singers, land-viewers and star-gazers, pleasure-seekers, 
vagrants, judges, weavers, tanners, cobblers, tailors, smiths, 
tinners, brick-layers, pot-makers,—all of whom wish to be 
called learned in Theology. 

An encomium follows upon the True Church, with its nar- 
row, thorny, stony, but certain path-way, over which the 
pilgrims come, bearing their outward or inner burden, and 
climbing up the stone stair-way of the Hight Virtues or Beat- 
itudes. Then comes a long condemnation of the broad path- 
way leading to Destruction, over which the Sects are travel- 
ling. The ‘‘Reformation Carriage,’’ drawn by the Six Vices 
in the guise of horses, is described and the ‘‘Reformation”’ 
is condemned, together with its chief exponents, Luther, Cal- 
vin, Thomas Muntser, Piffer, Jan Beukelsen, Jan Matthijs- 
sen, Bruno [Brown] and the Puritans, Cromwell (‘‘ the head 
of the Independents’’), Socinus, ‘‘Lampoon-makers and 
Preachers who dishonor the daughters of the Dutch and 
Flemish peasants.’’ 

At the end, and as the climax, of this denunciation, four 
pages are devoted especially to Jacobus Neilor (Pp. 48 to 
52), which begin as follows : ‘‘ While we were thus conversing, 
there came a hurrying, rushing babbling (schtelijck ghegeul- 
ende gherugs) of an almost countless crowd of people, who 
flocked out of that road where Deceit resided, and whose 
thirst had been so well slaked by her that they were all crazy 
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with drink, and crying in a loud voice: ‘Hosanna, Hosanna 
in the highest! Holy, Holy, the Lord of the Saints.’ There- 
upon I saw approaching on horse-back a new Prophetical 
Reformer, whose horse was led by one of his Disciples walk- 
ing bare-headed before him, with others beside and around 
him: singing Holy, Holy, tearing their clothing from their 
bodies and spreading it before his feet as if he had been a 
God, and shouting again and again: ‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God of Israel.’ Indeed, this shout was raised so valiantly that 
it came even to the ears of those who rode in the ‘‘ Reforma- 
tion Carriage,’’ and they turned as a unit and once more 
changed the route of their Tour. I asked my Vanity, What 
kind of anew Prophet is this? And he replied that it was one 
James Naylor, an Englishman, born in Yorkshire, in a city 
called Anderslow, who had studied pig-killing (Vercken- 
slachten) with his father, from which hog’s brew (V erckens- 
dreck) he had sucked the mysteries of his knowledge. I said: 
‘Truly, he shows that he is akin to sows, whose first, and 
greatest pleasure, is to root and roll in their own filth; for, 
as nearly as I can see, he also takes his pleasure in men’s hon- 
oring him thus with divine titles.’ As we were thus chatting 
(koutende), the entire Tour had again turned back, and had 
closed in a half-moon around this new Prophet; every one 
looked must lovingly at him, and finally asked him, How he 
durst be so bold as to let himself be seen among the troop of 
the Reformed? Whereupon he replied, with stately mien, that 
he came to reform the Church. Then Cromwell asked: ‘Who 
has sent you for that purpose?’ And he replied: ‘The same 
who has sent within me the Spirit of his Son, to inquire into, 
not such things as concern the flesh, but those which pertain 
to the Kingdom of God, and to do this through dwelling with 
the Father and the Son, with the Ruler of all Spirits, so as 
not to be guided or led by any human being.’ Thereupon they 
_ that heard him cried in a loud voice: ‘Blasphemy, blasphemy ! 
Away, away with him!’ ”’ 

This ery gives the author an opportunity to ague that ‘‘ all 
Reformers lie all together in the same hostelry; for they too 
will not be judged by any human being, other than their own 
Spirit, having continually on their lips the words: The Spirit 
of God bears witness to my Spirit, ete.”’ 
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One of the Reformers, ‘‘the principal lampooner,’’ then ex- 
presses the general verdict in verse, as follows: 


Up and seize this gross Seducer, 
Bind him with chains that grow not looser ; 
Pillory high on scaffold’s stake 
This Quaker man: this Quack from Quake ;>"4 
Then expose his back to view, 
And with birch rods smite him too; 
Turn him ’round upon his horse: 
Face®”? tow’rd tail, which comes perforce. 
His tongue of blasphemy pierce through 
And both his ears snip off askew. 
Brand his forehead with a B, 
For blaspheming Divinity. 
Then let him lead the Tour around 
And spread his blasphemy o’er the ground, 
For we ne’er will give him place 
Beside us here as his mates: 
But with rogue and prison-bird 
Shall this rascal henceforth herd: 
All his promises he did break 
And morality forsake. 
We indeed will not endure 
That he shall ride upon our Tour, 
However much he does protest 
His Spirit true Reform profest. 


The sentence thus rhythmically pronounced was literally 
carried out, to the horror of Vanity, who preferred the olden 
days when men were not in such deadly peril as they are with 
these new Leaders. ‘‘I too was under the impression that they 
had said it was a grievous, deadly sin to place any hindrance 
in the way of anyone’s feeling (or faith, as they call it) ; but 
in sooth I see now just the opposite. Meanwhile Knipper- 
dolling the Reformer seized the branding-iron and thrust it 
with such fury upon the Patient’s forehead that it seemed as 
if he desired to force it through. The poor Simpleton (Bloedt) 
thereupon gave such an awful shriek that I awoke; and then I 
became aware that all had been a dream! But reflecting upon 
it, I discovered that it was not very unlike the reality of our 
own century, and I said with the Preacher: All, all is vanity. 


571 Desen Quaker, quaedt van quaeck. 
572 Trou’ : trouie — “phiz,” “mug.” 
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This vain, foolish pedantry of the Reformers, however, goes 
beyond all other vanity and folly; for all their obstinate 
wrangling and raving is pure folly (Proverbs, XX:3). Hence 
I decided: ’Tis best to let that gang alone, and assail them 
neither with spoken words nor writings (Proverbs, XX VII: 
22). Even so it is with this Reformation people; hence I will 
not examine my dream too closely, but conclude with the fol- 
lowing verses and bid them all adieu.’’ 

This conclusion fills three pages and contains thirty stanzas 
of six lines each; they pillory in verse, or doggerel, Jan 
Beukels, ‘‘ Luther and his dear Nun Catryn,’’ Calvin, Brown 
and the Puritans, Socinus and the Reformers in general, and 
in stanzas 23, 28, 29 and 30 praise the true Church of Rome. 
Stanzas 12 to 14 are devoted to James Nailer and the Quak- 
ers, and may be rendered roughly into English as follows: 


“Look! Here come some new cap-makers, 
Making caps both large and round, . 
Fine and handsome as a crown, 

For these marvelous new Quakers 
Who in Reformation-work 
Never weary are, nor shirk. 


Look ! How stately rides this way 
Yon man who comes to grace this tour, 
And lke a God all praise doth lure: 
This is a saint of our own day,— 
So say his children at the least, 
Who thus see their seed increased. 


See yon women all delirious, 
How they magnify his gift, 
And to heaven their voices lift 
To explain his words mysterious; 
How they spread their garments down 
To honor thus their mighty clown.” 


Ames and his colleagues did not reply to this pamphlet, 
apparently deciding that its folly would perish with its 
foolish author, or that it could safely be left to the Dutch 
Protestants’ condemnation because of its Roman Catholic 
bias. 

The alleged political activities of the Quakers under Crom- 
well and in the Fifth Monarchy Plot are the subjects of three 
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of the anonymous pamphlets which appeared in Amsterdam 
in the late 1650’s and early 1660’s.57* One of these in German 
is entitled ‘‘The wily Man of the World and hypocritical 
Tyrant in England, Oliver Cromwell, together with two of 
his most secret Councillors and Creatures, Hugh Peters and 
John Cook, with a supplement relating to Jean Labadie.’’574 
The subjects treated by it, besides Cromwell’s misdeeds, are 
the heretical sects of Independents, Ranters, Familists, 
Labadists, etc., the condemnation of the Quakers occupying 
eight pages (31 to 39). 

A contemporary Dutch contribution to the Cromwell- 
Quaker legend is entitled ‘‘The Devil’s Chilblained Heels, 
or the Gallows-Song of Cromwell.’’>* It is said to be ‘‘ printed 
for Simon the Quaker”’; but the real Quakers in Holland paid 
no heed to it in print. 

The implication of the Quakers by their English foes in the 
Fifth Monarchy, or Venner’s, Plot of January, 1661, found 
its echo in Holland. A broadside of one page was published, 
without place or date, under the title ‘‘ Extract from London, 
the 4th. of February, 1661, relating the Punishment and 
[last?] Words of the Quakers, and their death.’ This 
linked up the Quakers with the attempt in London to set up 
by violence the Fifth Monarchy, or the rule of Christ and his 
saints. Like the Nayler affair, it too was destined to cause the 
Quakers in Holland much trouble for many years. 

A number of the pamphlets against Nayler and the Quak- 
ers, which were published in London and Amsterdam, found 
echoes in German translations or additions. Among these 
was one by Christoph Heinrich Lober, a pastor and ‘‘super- 
intendent’’ in Orlamiinde, near Weimar. It was entitled 


573 Infra, Index (Pamphlets: Anonymous). 

574 Der verschmitzte Welt-Mann und Scheinheilige Tyranne in Engelland, 
Olivier Cromwel, Nebenst zween seiner geheimesten Rithe and Creaturen, Hugo 
Petersen und John Coocken, Samt einen Anhang von Johann Labadie,” no place 
or date of a presumptive first edition; it is included (on 44 pp.) in the folio 
collection of 1702: ,, Historia von denen Wider Tauffern.” 

575 ,De Kackhielen des Drommels alias Galge-Liedt’s Cromwels,” no place, 
4to, 6 pp., 1661. 

576 Extract uyt Londen, van den 4. February, 1661, verhalende de Justitie 
ende Woorden der Quakers, ende haren doodt. Naer de Copie tot Londen, by 
R. Hodkingsonne. 1661.“ 
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‘‘Revelation of the Quaker Abomination,’”*” and appears to 
have been inspired by a German pamphlet entitled ‘‘The 
Quaker Abomination, that is, the horrible, riotous, damnable 
Error of the new Fanatics called Quakers.’’>78 

Lober’s pamphlet was answered by a German Quaker, 
Tobias Ludwig Kohlhans, but not until the 1690’s, when 
Kohlhans also replied to Gerard Kroese’s Historia Quaker- 
iana.>?® Meanwhile, the second German ‘‘Quaker Abomina- 
tion’’ had been issued by the ‘‘Ministerium’’ of Hamburg, 
and attacked among other Quaker ‘‘abominations’’ those of 
Edward Burrough in his ‘‘Standard lifted up,’’ 5° and of 
William Caton in his ‘‘ Alarm sounded to all Nations.’”>* 
It included a dozen recent tracts against fanatics, two of 
which attacked the Quakers, and especially their connection 
with James Nayler. These were ‘‘The Quakers’ Quakery’’ 
(pp. 2438-276), and a new one entitled ‘‘The New Brood of 
Fanatics, or Historical Account of the Quakers’’ (pp. 168- 
242) 582 About one-half of the forty-two pictures in this book 
are devoted to ‘‘The Great Betrayer and False Messiah, 
Jacob Naylor, King of the Quakers,’’ and to various other 
persons and alleged incidents more or less connected with 
the history and peculiarities of Quakerism. 

The Hamburg Ministerlum was answered by William 
Caton in ‘‘The Ancient Truth exalted; or the Innocency of 
the Christian Quakers manifested, and the Truth of their 
Writings justified; In Answer to a Malicious Book Intituled 
The Quakers’ Abomination, given forth by the Ministers of 
Hamburgh.’”*? This answer brought forth a reply from M. 
Ulricus Decker, ‘‘Hamburgensis’’ (probably a minister of 
Hamburg), entitled ‘‘The Quakers’ Quakery, That is, the 


577 , Entdeckung des Quacker=greuels,” no place, or date. 

578 |, Quicker—Greuel/Das ist/ Abscheuliche/ auffriirhische/ verdammliche 
Irthumb/ der Neuen Schwirmer/ welche genemet werden/ Quiicker,” no place 
[Hamburg], 4to, 1657. Other editions: Hamburg, 1661 (J. J. Miiller vom Stap- 
pel) and 1663. 

579 Cf. Monograph Number One (“Willem Sewel of Amsterdam,” passim). 

580 Supra, p. 213. 

581 Supra, p. 220. 

582 ,Neue Schwarmgeister=Brut, oder Historische—Erzehlung von den 
Quickern u. s. w.,“ no place, 1661. 

583 , Die alte Wahrheit erhdhet ...,“ no place, 4to, 48 pp., 1661. No English 
or Dutch edition is forthcoming. 
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Wretched Rubbish, Bungling, Blundering, and Knavery, 
which the new Fanatics, called Quakers, have brought to 
light in their latest Scare-head entitled The Ancient Truth 
Pxalted:’’5*4 

Caton replied to this attack of Decker’s in ‘‘A Defence of 
the Innocent’’ ;°®° but lack of time and money probably in- 
duced him to include in it replies to four other ‘‘Scandalous 
Books given forth against the people called Quakers.’’ These 
were, first, Christian Paul’s ‘‘Hye-salve for those who say, 
Weare rich and are completely satiated, etc., otherwise called 
Quakers’’;°®* second, Johan Berkendael’s ‘‘Heart-founda- 
tion of Quakerism ;’’*7 third, an anonymous writer’s ‘‘Na- 
ture and Peculiarities of the Quakers’’ ;>** and fourth, a Ger- 
man edition by Benedict Figk of Richard Blome’s ‘‘The 
Fanatick History: or, An Exact Relation and Account of 
The Old Anabaptists and New Quakers. .. .’”58° 

Figk’s German edition of Blome was replied to in German 
also by Robert Barclay ®°° and George Fox. Its popularity 
was attested by the late date of Fox’s answer to it, and by 
its republication in 1701 and its inclusion in the large 1702 
collection entitled ‘‘The History of the Anabaptists: The 
Anabaptists’ and Enthusiasts’ Pantheon... .’’ 

Decker’s book also was reprinted in 1702 in ‘‘ The Quakers’ 


584 ,Quicker Quackeley, Das ist, Elende Lumperey, Hiimplerey, Stiimplerey, 
auch Biiberey, welche die neuen Schwermer, die man Quiicker nennet, in ihren 
letzten Scartecke unter dem Titul der alten Warheit (erhohet) an Tag gegeben,“ 
no place, 1661. 

585 Hine Beschirmung d’unschuldigen ... ,“ Amsterdam, 4to, 1664. No Eng- 
lish or Dutch edition is forthcoming; but it has a postscript by Benjamin Furly. 

586, Augen—salbe vor die welche sagen Wir sind reich, und haben gar satt, 
u. s. w. sonst Qiiacker genannt,” Dantzig, 1663. Infra, pp. 258f. 

587 , Quacker Hertzens=grund,” Hamburg, 1660. 

588 | Der Qvicker Natur und Eigen=schafft,” no place or date. 

589 London, 1660. Figk’s translation was entitled ,,Historia Fanaticorum; 
oder eine vollkommene Relation und Wissenschafft von denen Schwiirmern, als 
Alten Anabaptisten und neuen Qviickern,“ published probably in Dantzig, soon 
after 1660, and again in Frankfurt-am-Main in 1701. The English edition of 
Blome’s book was replied to by Richard Hubberthorne and James Nayler in “A 
Short Answer... ,” 1660. 

590 Antwort und Erliuterung auf Benedict Fijken . . . Gegenreden,” Am- 
sterdam, 1660. 

591 Ein Antwort auf ein listerliches Buch geschreven von Benedict Frijken 
[sic],” Amsterdam, 1680. 
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Abomination’’; and Berkendael (or Berkenthal) wrote two 
other attacks on the Quakers, entitled ‘‘New Year’s Poems 
and a Supplement thereto,’’*? and ‘‘A Written Warning 
against the Spirit of the Quakers which is clearly revealed 
by their own Models, John Gilpin, William Spencer, and John 
Holden Toldery.’’*? These pamphlets by Berkendael were 
answered by Jan Roelofs, a Dutch Quaker of Hamburg and 
Alkmaar, in Dutch and German versions of a leaflet entitled 
‘Something in answer to an Ungodly Book, entitled The 
Quaker Spirit... . ’’5°* Roelofs calls his opponent ‘‘ Johan 
Berkendael, een Siekentrooster onder de Gereformeerde 
(soo genaemt) tot Hamburg’’ (a Deacon—or Comforter of 
the Sick—among the Reformed, so-called, at Hamburg’).5% 

Writing of Christian Paul and his attacks on the Quakers, 
Caton says :5°° ‘‘Of late J haue had prittie much to doe with 
one of their high priests in this Citie, who having Answered 
some old quiryes of Wm. Ames’s J haue replyed & he againe 
& that seuerall times and y* Contraversie J beleeue is not yet 
ended J haue been long freed from such service, but since 
J came ouer [the last time?] haue had prittie much to doe of 
that nature, And J see the Lord furnishes w™ wisdome & un- 
derstanding to what the necessitie requires—blessed and 
magnified be his name for ever & ever.’’ 

It appears that Paul’s attacks and Caton’s replies were at 
first in written correspondence; but both writers finally re- 
sorted to the press. Paul published a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Kye- 
Salve for those who say, We are rich and are entirely satis- 
fied, etc., who are otherwise called Quakers’’ ;°°* and Caton 


592 , Neu Jahrs—Gedichten und einen Anhang derselven,“ 1660. 

593, Warnungs—Schrifft der Quacker Geist . . . klarlich entdeckt,“ no place 
[Altona ?] 1661. It is included in the collection ,,Historia von denen Wider 
Tauffern ...,” 1702, and in ,, Neue Schwarmgeister Brut,” 1661 (pp. 179-183). 

594, JTets in antwoort tot een Goddeloos Boek, genaemt de Quaker-Geest 
klaerlijk ontdekt....“ It is also printed (in the Dutch) in Higgins’s “Answer to 
G. Roose... “; and its German version was entitled ,. Eine Widerlegung gegen 
Joh. Berckenthal.” 

595 Arnold refers to a pamphlet entitled ,.Hrinnerung in der Sache Christi,“ 
which he says was written by William Ames in reply to Johann Berkenthal; but 
Caton and Roelofs replied to Berkenthal. 

596 To Margaret Fell, Amsterdam, 30th of 1st Mo. [April], 1665. (Swarthmore 
MSS., I, 532.) 

597 ,Augen—salbe vor die welche sagen, Wir sind reich, und haben gar satt, 
u. 8s. w., sonst Quacker genannt,” Danzig, 1663. 
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replied in ‘‘A defence of the Innocent.’’®°§ Paul then issued 
what Caton called a ‘‘Resounding Echo’’;5®® and Caton re- 
joined in ‘‘A sure Sound of Truth, ... together with an Ad- 
dress on the Knowledge of Christ among the Heathen.’ ’6° 

The Mennonite preachers in Hamburg also attacked the 
Quakers, and a group of them led by Gerard Roose wrote 
and published in Dutch, in Amsterdam, a pamphlet entitled 
‘CA Written Report Concerning some noteworthy doctrinal 
points of the Englishmen Who are called Quakers; All re- 
lating to their novelties and self-assumed holiness ; By means 
of which our own [doctrines] are undeservedly reproved, 
disputed and condemned.’”® John Higgins replied to this 
pamphlet in one entitled ‘‘An Answer to a Scandalous Book, 
entitled A Written Report ... Prepared by G. Roose and 
his Fellow-Servants, [they] being Mennonites of Ham- 
burg.®? It is probable that Roose continued his attacks upon 
the Quakers; for, as late as 1683, Pieter Hendricks was re- 
plying to his accusations.*? 

One more attack in German against the Quakers during 
their first decade in Holland was made by Johannes Las- 
senius, a ‘‘student of Philosophy,’’ apparently in Jena. He 
later became a renowned preacher in Copenhagen, but was 
at this time only twenty-five years of age. His book was en- 
titled ‘‘ Historical and Scriptural Evolution of the new Sect 
of the Quakers, recently arisen in England and Scotland.’ 6 
This book, which was more controversial than historical and 
scriptural, was replied to by Ames in ‘‘The Cause of Christ 


598 | Kine Beschirmung d‘unschuldigen ...,“” Amsterdam, 1664. 

599 ,Hellklingenden Wider-schall.“ 

600 ,Gewisser Schall der Warheit, auf Christiani Pauli Hellklingenden Wider- 
schall, nebenst einer Ansprache, von der Erkiintniss Christi unter den Heyden,“ 
Amsterdam, 1665, 

601 ,Schriftelick Bericht Over eenige aenmercklijcke puncten der Engelschen 
Die Quaeckers genoemt worden. Alles aengaende hare nieuwigheden en eygen 
verkooren heyligheydt. Waer mede de onse onverdient berispt, bestreden, en 
beschuldigt werden,” Amsterdam, Pieter la Burgh, 4to, 43 pp., 1660. 

602,,Een Antwoort Op een Schlandelijk Boek, genaemt Schriftelijk 
Bericht ... , Gestelt door G. Roose en Mede-dienaers, zijnde Mennisten tot 
Hamborgh,” Amsterdam, 4to, 12 pp., 1660. 

603 |, De Oude Waarheyd Ontdekt.” 

604 Historische und Schrifftmissige Erdrehung der vor weinig Zeit in Engel- 
land und Schottland entstandenen neuen Secte der Quicker,” Jena, 12mo, 279 
pp., 1661. 
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and his People justified, or An Answer to a Student of Phi- 
losophy, Johannes Lassenius.’’6% 

Returning to the opponents of Quakerism in Holland, we 
should expect that the mysticism of Thomas a Kempis, who 
spent two-thirds of his ninety-two years in a monastery close 
by the town of Zwolle, and had sundry imitators there, might 
have prepared a favorable reception for Quakerism. But 
the earliest mention of it in Zwolle appears in an attack upon 
it by a German Lutheran minister, named Friedrich Breck- 
ling, who was called to its pastorate in 1660. He himself im- 
mediately came under the watchful suspicion of the Amster- 
dam consistory because of his predilection for Jacob 
Boehme’s and Johann Georg Gichtel’s heretical mysticism, 
and because of his dictum that ‘‘secular governments have 
much less authority over the office of preacher than the Devil 
has over the kingdom of heaven.’’®°* His book against the 
Quakers was written in Dutch under the name of Fredericus 
Brecklingius and with the title ‘‘In the Name of Jesus! A 
Test of the present-day so-called Quakers, Collegiants, 
Socinians, Zwickerians, Felgenhouwerians, and of all other 
Spirits, whether they are of God or not.’’®” This was pub- 
lished in Amsterdam in 1661; but it appears not to have been 
answered by the Quakers, either because they were too much 
occupied with other opponents, or because they left him to 
be dealt with by their fellow-heretics. 

Another Lutheran preacher, and another friend of Gichtel, 
who attacked the Quakers, was named Herman Jung (or 
Hermanus Jungius). He wrote also in Dutch and entitled 
his attack ‘‘A Refutation of a Letter ... by William 
Ames.’’°°8 The latter had written Jung a letter condemning 
his ‘‘errors’’; Jung replied in his ‘‘ Refutation’’; and Ames 
refuted the refutation in ‘‘A Refutation of the Communica- 


605 It contains a preface, and was probably translated, by Benjamin Furly. 

606 ©, B. Hylkena ,,Reformateurs,“ Haarlem, 1900, I, 43, 173. (,,Weltliche 
Obrigkeit haben viel weniger Recht am Predigamt als der Teufel am Himmel- 
reich,“ ) 

607 , In den Name Jesu! Proeve der hedendaeghs alsoo ghenoemde Quakers, ... 
of deselve uyt Godt zijn ofte niet,“ 12mo, 16 pp. 

608 |, Ken Wederlegginge van een Brief... door Willem Ames.“ It appears to 
survive only through Ames’s reply to it. 
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tion of Heermans Jung, who calls himself an Evangelical 
Preacher at Monnikendam.’’®°® The chief subject of their 
controversy was the authenticity of the Bible, Jung cham- 
pioning the Lutheran thesis that it is the ultimate authority, 
Ames stating the Quaker view that it must be authenticated 
by the Spirit in which it was written, that is, by the Inner 
Light. 

Jung made numerous other charges against the Quakers, 
the eighteenth of which was that they ‘‘had unity with James 
Nayler’s riding into Bristol.’’ In reply to this, Ames says: 
‘“Tt is so generally known that the Quakers had no unity with 
it, but on the contrary testified against it, that I do not 
need to speak further about it; there is also something set 
forth in regard to it in a Book ealled the errors and false- 
hoods which are uttered by Jacob Adriaensz, formerly 
called Mr. Jans; notwithstanding this, the society or Com- 
pany of Priests cease not to blame the innocent with it.’’ 

The supposititious author of the Latin original of ‘‘The 
Light on the Candlestick,’’ namely, Adam Boreel, was lord 
of Duynbeke, and a scholarly founder and leader of the Col- 
legiants. So closely did the thesis of this book resemble the 
doctrine of the Inner Light as preached by Ames that, as 
has been seen above,*!® its authorship was attributed to the 
latter. But that there were marked differences between the 
two doctrines is seen from the ‘‘Observations’’ which John 
Higgins addressed to Boreel and Abrahamsz,*"! from ‘‘The 
Light that shines in Darkness’’ which Ames addressed to 
Higgins’s refuter, Serrarius,*!? and from a broadside en- 
titled ‘‘Adam Boreel exposed by his Fruits.’ ’*% 

This last was dated Amsterdam, the second month called 
April, 1662, and was signed by Benjamin Furly, John Hig- 
gins, Willem Tick, William Ames, Pieter H. Deen (Pieter 
Hendricks), and Richard and Mary Langham. Boreel had 
read a paper at a public meeting of Collegiants and Quakers 
in Amsterdam, in which he charged or implied that James 


609 , Ken Wederlegginge van ’t Bericht van Heermans Jung... ,“ Amsterdam, 
4to, 31 pp., 1662 (“the sixth day of the third month called March’). 

610 Supra, pp. 214f (note 444). | 

611 Supra, p. 234. 

612 Supra, p. 233. 

613 , Adam Boreel, ontdeckt Door sijn Vruchten.” 
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Nayler was ‘‘the chief of the Quakers.’’ The paper was en- 
titled, according to Ames, a Warning (Waerschouwinghe) 
against the Quakers, but it does not seem to have been pub- 
lished. The Quakers’ broadside in reply stated that Ames 
had then and there in the public meeting denounced Boreel’s 
accusation and showed the true relation between Nayler and 
the Quakers, and demanded a copy of Boreel’s paper, which 
had been promised him; that Boreel had then refused to 
give him a copy of it until he could get information from 
England; that one of Boreel’s disciples, Cornelis Moor- 
man, had said that Boreel had promised a copy but had not 
said when it would be given, ‘‘which is a Collegiants’ trick’’; 
that Boreel had written several times to a woman in Eng- 
land, who had replied to him, as the woman had informed 
Ames, but that Boreel still refused the promised copy of 
his paper. 

To the statement as signed by the other Quakers, Barent 
Roelofs added his testimony that he had heard from Ben- 
jamin Furly, who attended the meeting, that Boreel had 
read a paper against the Quakers in relation to Nayler in 
a conference at the home of Petrus Serrarius, and that 
Galenus Abrahamsz had endeavored to support Boreel in 
his false dealings. Willem Gerritsz, who attended this con- 
ference, testified to what Boreel had said. The English 
woman—whose name is not given (Mary Langham?)— 
added her testimony that she had received letters of in- 
quiry from Boreel, and had replied to them showing the 
Quakers’ aversion to Nayler’s conduct. 

The other evil sayings of Boreel are then summarily 
stated, namely, that in the presence of Niesje Dircks, now 
deceased, and others, he had said that legions of Devils had 
been dealt out from heaven and that there was one in every 
Quaker; that he had said the same thing to Isaack Pietersz, 
of Alkmaar; that Hester Isaacks had gone to Boreel and 
asked him what he thought of William Ames’s book against 
Galenus Abrahamsz, whereupon Boreel had stamped and 
spat upon the floor and said that the Quakers were not men, 
but Dogs, harlots, knaves, adulterers and adulteresses. Nine 
of Boreel’s falsehoods are then enumerated and categoric- 
ally denied, and he is warned in his future writings to tell 
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no more. Finally, the Collegiants are appealed to against 
the harsh judgment of the Quakers uttered by Boreel, who 
was one of the Collegiants’ leaders, and whose judgments 
were harsher than any of the Quakers’ judgments against 
the Collegiants, of which they had bitterly complained. 

The controversy was continued by Pieter Joosten de 
Volder, whom the Quakers referred to as ‘‘a preacher among 
the Mennonites (so-called) at Alkmaar.’’ He had written 
a letter to which Jan Roelofs replied; and then Joosten wrote 
a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Answer to a certain Letter written to 
the Author of this Answer by one I. R. in Answer to a cer- 
tain Writing by the same Author; and herewith are an- 
swered some things not included in the aforesaid Letter; 
moreover, herewith is answered a certain printed Tract, 
dealing with the same subject, written by W. A.’’*4 

The tract written by William Ames was entitled ‘‘ Ye Men- 
nonites, who pretend to continue in the Teaching of the 
Apostles’’ ;&5 but when Joosten’s pamphlet appeared, Wil- 
liam Caton came to Roelofs’s aid and together they wrote 
‘*A Straight-forward Defence of the Truth of our God, Or 
An Answer to a Book.... by Pieter Joosten de Volder, he 
being a Preacher among the Mennonites (so called) of Alk- 
maar, wherein the Innocence of the Innocent is De- 
fended.’ ’6® 


614 , Antwoordt Op seecker Gescrift Van eenen I. R....,” Alckmaer, 4to, 16+ 
98 pp., 1662. Joosten’s first letter and Roelof’s reply seem to have been printed 
only on pp. 7-8 and 9-15 of this pamphlet. 

615 Gy Doops-Gesinde, welcke voorgeven in de Leere der Apostelen te 
blijven.” This tract has no separate title-page, or even a heading, as it appears 
on pp. 6-7 of Judith Zinspenning Sewel’s “Serious Reproof to the Teachers of 
the Flemish Mennonite Congregation” (,.Hen ernstige Berispinge Aan de 
Leeraars van de Vlaamsche Doopsgezinde Gemeynte,” Amsterdam, 1684: Cf. 
Monograph Number One, pp. 8-10) ; but it was evidently printed before this— 
probably in broadside—for “P. I. D. V.” (Pieter Joosten de Volder) in replying 
to it in his , Antwoordt Op Seecker Geschrift,” and in reprinting it on pp. 67-69 
of the same, says that he had found it “printed on a sheet of paper.” At the end 
of Judith Z. Sewel’s pamphlet which includes Ames’s, it is stated that “the 
above Address to the Mennonites was made public in print in the year 1660, 
and distributed among that Denomination.” 

616 ,Ken Rechtvaerdighe Verdediginge der Waerheyt onses Godts; Ofte Een 
Antwoordt op een Boeck (genaemt Antwoordt op seker Geschrift) uytgegeven 
door Pieter Joosten de Volder...,” Hoorn, 4to, 31 pp., 1662. 
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Caton followed this up with ‘‘Something for Mennonites 
(so-called), both in the United Provinces and elsewhere, 
to make them mindful of things which are past, present, 
and to come.’’®* 

Besides answering the scores of specific attacks upon the 
Quakers which came from the Dutch and German press, the 
defenders of the fields on the Continent published many 
tracts defending in general the new religion. Some of these 
were written by leading English Quakers who had taken no 
part in person during this first decade in sowing the seed 
in Holland. Among these were Thomas Atkin, Richard 
Crane, George Fox the Founder, and George Fox the 
Younger. 

The contribution of Thomas Atkin, of Hereford and 
Gloucestershire, was ‘‘Some Reasons why the People 
called Quakers ought to enjoy their Meetings peaceably.’’ 
It was translated into Dutch and printed without place of 
publication, under the date of ‘‘the third month, which is 
here [Amsterdam] called March, 1661.78 

Richard Crane, a distiller of London, wrote a tract, 
which was also translated into Dutch, entitled ‘‘Something 
spoken in vindication and Clearing of the .. . Quakers,’’®!® 
which declared that they had not ‘‘forfeited their Liberty 
in the Declaration [of Breda], nor made ill use of the King’s 
Indulgence, by any Plots [Venner’s, ete.], or Murders, or In- 
surrections [the Fifth Monarchists’] in a pretence of Wor- 
ship and serving God.’’ At the bottom of the Dutch version 
of this, is , Hen Schrift” by George Fox ‘‘showing how that 
no one has had a Command under the new Treaty [of Breda] 
to persecute any one because of his manner of Worship.’’ 
Fox’s ‘‘Word in behalf of the King that he may see who 
they are that Honour all Men’’®° and ‘‘A Declaration from 


617 , Yets Aen de Doops-gesinde (soo genaemt) soo in de Geunieerde Provin- 
tien als elders. Om haer indachtigh te maken van saken die voorleden, tegen- 
woordigh, en toekomende zijn”; a separate edition is not forthcoming, but it 
was printed on pp. 15-24 of Caton’s ,,De Orsaeck van de Pest” (supra, pp. 171f). 

618 ,Henige Redenen waarom het Volk Gods genaamd Quakers, hare ver- 
gaderinge vreedsamelijk behooren te genieten,“ broadside. 

619 ,Tets tot verantwoordinge van het Volks Gods, Quakers genaemdt,” no 
place or date, broadside, signed R. C. 

620 London, 1660: ,.Ken Woord Voor den Konink ... ,“ no place, 4to, 1660. 
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the ... Quakers against all Plotters and Fighters in the 
World’’s?! were also translated and distributed to disprove 
the charge of Quaker complicity in the Fifth Monarchists’ 
plot. Two other contributions Fox made to the field in Hol- 
land before 1665, namely, ‘‘an Answer to two Questions’ ’®?? 
and ‘‘An Answer to a Paper which came from the Papists 
lately out of Holland.’ ’68 

George Fox the Younger’s ‘‘ Noble Salutation and a Faith- 
ful Greeting unto thee Charles Stuart’’ was also translated 
into Dutch to help disprove the charge of treason and vio- 
lence.®*4 

Besides these English Quakers, whose works Ames trans- 
lated or had translated into Dutch, six others were requested 
by him to sign a statement ‘‘ Concerning Government and the 
taking of arms,’’ for the purpose of strengthening the Quak- 
ers’ repudiation of the Fifth Monarchists’ Plot.6?> William 
Caton, too, contributed to this purpose by writing ‘‘ An Epis- 
tle to King Charles II,’’ and sending it ‘‘from Amsterdam in 


621 No place, 1660: ,,.Hen Verklaringe van het onschadelyke ende onnoosele 
Volk Gods Quakers genoemt, tegens alle Verraders ende Vegters in de Wereldt,“ 
broadside, no place or date. The English original was signed by Fox and eleven 
other English Quakers; and the Dutch translation bears the statement: “This 
Declaration was presented to the King on the 31st day of the first month, which 
is. here called January, 1661, New Stlye.” The first English edition was taken 
away by violence and destroyed. A German edition (,,Hine Erkennung oder 
Declaration” ) was also published (in Amsterdam ?), broadside, 1661. 

622, Antwoord op twee Vragen”; the first Dutch edition is not forthcoming, 
but it is reprinted on pp. 104-109 of , De Oude Waarheyd Ontdekt,” Rotterdam, 
1684. 

623 London, 4to, 1658 and 1660; no Dutch edition is forthcoming, but there is 
a Latin edition, 1660. 

624 London, 1660 (dated from Harwich Jail, 17th of 3rd month, 1660): ,,Een 
Eedele Salutatie, ende een Getrouwe Groetinge Aen U Charles Stuart, Dewelke 
nu zijt Geproclameert Koninck van Engelandt, Schotlandt, Vrankrijck, ende 
Terlandt ...,” Amsterdam, 4to, 16 pp., 1660. A German version of it appears 
on pp. 193-206 of ,, Neue Schwarmgeister-Brut.” 

625 | Aengaende Overheidt, ende Wapenen op te nemen.” This is a short “Testi- 
mony” of nineteen lines, signed by Ames, John Whitehead, James Naylos [sic], 
Samuel Fisher, George Whitehead, John Copeland, and Henry Fel [sic]. It was 
dated “the 3rd day of the 2nd month, called here February, 1661,” and was 
stated to have been written “several months ago.” It was published first (in 
Amsterdam ?) in 1661, and again on p. 59 of the Dutch version of Isaac Pening- 
ton’s “The Way of Life and Death,” 1661 and 1675. 
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Holland, the 28 of the 10 month, 1660.’’6** It cited ‘‘certain 
orders and Laws there [in England] concerning the Liberty 
granted to those which cannot take up Arms, nor Swear, 
ete.’’ It includes also ‘‘several Arguments shewing that the 
People called Quakers are no Popish Recusants, who are 
cast into prison for not Swearing.’’ To fortify his plea for 
toleration, Caton cited the edicts of William the Silent in 
1577 and 1578, those of the States of Holland and Zealand, 
and of the Princes Charles Louis and Frederick of the Pala- 
tinate.°*! 

Besides the English Quakers who defended ‘‘the Truth”’ 
in this first decade, a half-dozen Dutch Quakers published 
nearly a score of pamphlets. They included Willem Gerritsz 
(Koeckebacker), Pieter Hendricks, Jan Roelofs, Jan Smet, 
and the Deriks sisters. They and their literary and other 
work in behalf of the infant Quakerism in their land will be 
described in the next chapter, and in Monograph Number 
Six in this series. 


626 It was published separately, in London, in 1660, and included in a collec- 
tion of twelve letters, entitled, “The Copies of several Letters which were 
delivered to the King,” London, 1660; but seems not to have been published in 
Dutch. A copy of the separate English edition is preserved in the Friends’ His- 
torical Library of Swarthmore College. 

627 [bid., pp. 9-14. 


CHAPTER V 
THE GROWING GRAIN 


William Ames, the first sower of the Quaker seed in Am- 
sterdam, arrived in the city in May, 1656, and began his 
work, first, in the Anglican Church, and then in that of the 
‘english brownists.’’ Rejected by both,*** he was encouraged 
by two English seamen to try what he could do among ‘‘a 
people y* were very neere y° truth.’’ These people proved to 
be Mennonites of the Flemish congregation; and, although 
Ames does not mention the names of his first converts, among 
‘“the seuerall who receiued”’ his ‘‘testimony’’ in 1656 or 1657 
were the parents of Willem Sewel.®”9 


MeEnnonitEeE CoNVERTS 


Sewel’s father, Jakob Willemszoon Sewel (or Zeewel), 
immediately adopted the customs peculiar to the Quakers, 
as well as their beliefs; but he died within four or five years 
after he accepted Quakerism. Willem’s mother, Judith Zins- 
penning Sewel, lived seven or eight years afterwards and 
became a staunch supporter of the first Quakers of Amster- 
dam and of England as well. In Amsterdam, Judith made 
strenuous efforts, through both spoken and printed mes- 
sages, to draw her fellow-Mennonites within the Quaker 
fold; and in England, she participated by means of an inter- 
preter and the printing-press, in the perilous task of preach- 
ing Quakerism to the English people.**° 

Among those Mennonites, too, who were known as Col- 
legiants, Ames tried for converts, and at first with promis- 
ing success. Even their outstanding leader, Galenus Abra- 
hamsz, seems to have been almost persuaded.**! Ames had 


628 Sewel (“History of the Quakers,” Amsterdam, 1717, p. 171) says that 
some among the English people at Amsterdam received Ames’s doctrine, but 
later turned away from it again. Perhaps the two seamen were among these, 
and one of them may have been Humble Thatcher. 

629 Tbid., p. 205. 

630 Cf, Monograph Number One (“Willem Sewel of Amsterdam,” pp. 1-19, et 
passim). 

631 Cf, also Pieter Balling, supra, p. 215 (note 444). 
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been joined by John Stubbs, soon after his own arrival,°*? 
and Abrahamsz, in a conversation with Willem Sewel some 
years later, made the following comment upon the two 
preachers: ‘‘The Mennonites were at first very well pleased 
with Ames, who played very beautifully; but they were not 
so well satisfied with John Stubbs, who disturbed the har- 
monious music, and they afterwards turned away from Ames 
also, for he was somewhat rather too zealous.’’ 

Stubbs, as has been related above, had been Caton’s com- 
rade in Kent, and together they had pioneered in Vlissingen, 
Middelburg and Rotterdam, experiencing in all of those 
places rude and exciting treatment. Their success in making 
converts was rather too enthusiastically described by George 
Fox, who records in his Journal :*** ‘‘they had good service 
for y® Lorde in Holland: & turned many from y* darknesse 
to y® light of Christ & from under Sathans power to y* power 
of God.’’ 

Stubbs’ stay in Amsterdam in 1656, lasted only about four 
weeks (through August), when he went with Samuel Fisher 
and Kdward Burrough ‘‘to preach y* gospell’’ in Flanders 
and Dunkirke, and then with Henry Fell to the Barbadoes.*** 
Ames remained in Holland, in 1656, about ten weeks, mostly 
in Amsterdam. 

William Caton, who arrived in Amsterdam in the autumn 
of 1656, says in his Journal that ‘‘ John Stubbs and William 
Ames (my dear brethren) had been [there] before with an- 
other Friend [Humble Thatcher]; and very good service 
they had had among the professors there: some had received 
their testimony and the Truth in the love of it.... At that 
time few or none of the priest’s proselytes came to our meet- 
ings, but several high conceited professors both at Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam attended, and several of them were 
more apt to take upon them to teach others than to receive 
instruction themselves.’’ By ‘‘priest’s proselytes’’ Caton 
means the members of the Dutch Reformed Church; and by 
the ‘‘high conceited professors’’ he probably means the so- 
called Collegiants, an offshoot of the Mennonites, who ad- 


632 Fox (Journal, II, 46) gives the date of Stubbs’s arrival as “ye 15th of ye 
5th mo™ [July] 1656.” 

638 Cambridge edition, IT, 325. 

634 [bid., II, 335. 
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vocated among other things entire freedom of speech in re- 
ligious assemblies on the part of every spiritually minded 
Christian present. 


ATTEMPTS ON THE ‘‘ PROFESSORS”? 


The ‘‘professors’’ (or members of the various Christian 
churches) mentioned by Caton were a motley lot, ‘‘among 
them,’’ Sewel says, ‘‘not a few of the rude rabble.’’ Even 
some who professed Quakerism, Sewel says he very well 
remembers as ‘‘a strange and marvellous kind of people 
who flocked (school) among the Quakers in this land at that 
time; but these giddy-minded (wervelzieke) were not up- 
right in heart, but inclined more toward novelties than true 
piety, and perceived in time that they were not respected 
among the upright members of the society; and Ames and 
others did not omit to speak against them; on which account, 
after having often introduced some oddities into the meet- 
ings of the society, they finally left them, and troubled them 
no more with their trackless meanderings (spoorloshe- 
den)? 7635 

Speaking of Caton’s visit to Amsterdam at this time, 
Sewel says: ‘‘He found there but little more satisfaction 
than at Rotterdam; for he saw how several who appeared 
to put themselves forward as advocates (voorstaanders) of 
the doctrine of the so-called Quakers, took upon themselves 
to teach others, when they themselves had the utmost need 
of being taught. He therefore departed and went by the way 
of Rotterdam to Zeeland.’’®* 

Referring to this difficulty, in a letter to Margaret Fell, 
Caton says :°37 ‘‘ At the present J am euen at A stande, waite- 
ing in y° will of our ffather to see deliuerance come in his 
owne time; ffriends in this Couyntry are much vnsettled by 
A perturbatious spirit which would exalt itselfe, w* hath 
gotten place in some of them, & some by it are led into Con- 
sultation, & others euen into Egipt againe, and few, few 
standes firme and faithfulle without halting, soe that as yet 
here is very little brought forth Among them yet notwith- 


635 “History,” Amsterdam edition, 1717, p. 205. 

636 Amsterdam edition, 172; N. Y. edition, I, 176: the latter quotes Caton’s 
words verbatim, as given above, instead of translating Sewel’s. 

637 Caton MSS., 24 (Dated, Amsterdam, 26th of 7th Month, 1656). 
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standing here is A few Among them which in the Lordes time 
will be brought forth through much difficultie, and for the 
present many of them stumbles at the crosse and few 
Among them as yet come to take it vp: And oh alas doe J suf- 
fer for want of an Jnterpriter.’’ 

His discouragement at this time in Holland is shown in 
a letter written in Rotterdam, apparently en route back to 
England. ‘‘At Amsterdam,’’ he says,®*® there are halfe A 
dozen pritty simple hartes, but as many more J doe not 
know in the whole Land that are ffriendes in the Truth, 
our meetinges are but smale, few or none of the priests party 
cometh at them at present.’’ , 

After his return to London, he wrote again :*°° ‘The truth 
hath but little place Among them there as yet: strang Re- 
ports are gone ouer Conscerning J. N. [James Nayler] soe 
that many stumbleing blocks are laid in y* way of the simple: 
ffriendes hereawayes [in London] are pritty well and they 
are shaking of the mire & dirt which hath bene cast vpon them 
as fast as they can; and the Lord is lifteing vp their heades 
and giueing them dominion ouer their oppossers.’’ 

And still later, he wrote :5#° ‘‘There are two little meett- 
inges set vp in Holland, where J thought J should haue 
wintered, but was not permitted. Thy Epistle to ffriends**! 
was translated with thy booke to y* Jewes,**? & J doubt not 
but that it is in its seruice before this. Jn Holland there is yet 
seruice for some, and J doe waite to know the will of the 
Lord Conserning it, very little is brought forth in it as yet, 
only two meettinges set vp, in the one of them my life hath 
bene sweetly refreshed, and y° ffriendes were uery near mee 
but in the other meetting there was very little Roome for 
mee, but A contrary Spirit which kept me from that which 
J had vnity with and is [far?] from mee.’’ 

Ames was much encouraged by the results of his public 
meetings, where ‘‘the power of God was wonderfully made 
manifest and the opposers of the truth Confounded.’’ But 


838 To Margaret Fell, “Roterdam in Holland, 20th of 8th Mo. (October), 1656 
(Caton MSS., 26). 

639 To Margaret Fell, 19th of 11th Mo., 1656 (January, 1657), Caton MSS., 28. 

640 To Margaret Fell, London, 27th of 2nd Mo. (May), 1657, Caton MSS., 14. 

641 Neither the Dutch edition nor the English original is extant. 

642 “For Manasseh Ben Israel” (supra, pp. 118f). 
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because of the varied difficulties with which its advocates 
met, it is probable that Quakerism’s advent into Amster- 
dam, in the year 1656, made but very slight ripples upon the 
surface of the city’s life; for no mention of it is made in 
that year in the records of either state or church. Even the 
painstaking ecclesiastical historians of a later age mention 
only the barest facts, as for example, Ijpeij, who says :°*° 
‘At Amsterdam the number [of Quakers] was never very 
large. They were first discovered (ontdekt) here in the year 
1656, when they were driven out of England; but they suf- 
fered here also much resistance. Willem Katon, Jan Stubbs 
and Willem Ames, who appear not to have been devoid of 
learning (niet ontbloot van kunde), were the foremost mem- 
bers of the Amsterdam congregation.’’ 

The second year of Quakerism’s planting in Amsterdam 
was to be a memorable one, and was to leave its record on 
the archives of both state and church. For in March, 1657, 
the Amsterdam consistory of the Dutch Reformed Church 
entered upon a two years and a half persecution of the 
‘‘quaecksters.’’ This clerical pursuit has been recorded in 
detail elsewhere ;*** and from its records, we glean that 
‘large numbers’’ assembled on Sunday mornings in St. 
John’s Street, where seven Quakers and Quakeresses con- 
tinually held meetings from Sunday to Sunday in a room 
with two exits; that their ‘‘conventicles’’ were also held dur- 
ing the week, for example on Friday, when about eighteen 
persons met, including ‘‘a certain Omme’’ [Humble 
Thatcher], a fugitive from justice in Middelburg; that the 
Quakers had presumably posted ‘‘an abominable lampoon 
(grouwelijck passquiel)’’? on the door of the Anglican 
church; and that, although they (Ames and Thatcher) had 
denied posting the lampoon, the authorities had expelled 
them from the city. 

Ames and Thatcher had left Amsterdam for a long 
journey in the Rhineland and Friesland when Caton arrived 
in the city in April, 1657. As early as the 19th of 11th Mo, 
1656 (January, 1657), the latter wrote:°*° ‘‘Amsterdam is 
sometime set before mee, & for ought J know, J must goe 
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againe (God willing).’’ Again, on the 17th of 1st Mo. 
(March), 1657 he wrote from London to Margaret Fell :*4¢ 
‘¢ J much desire to hear from thee before J passe from hence, 
for J haue thoughtes of returneing againe for Holland ere 
long if the Lord will.’’ He had found dissensions in London 
among the Friends: ‘‘Sometimes here,’’ he continues, ‘‘is 
much disturbance in our Meettinges by some uncleane spirits 
that are growne very impudent but the truth Reigns ouer 
them and ffriendes are well in this City, and great seruice 
here is in it and about it.’’ This trouble was due chiefly to 
the James Nayler episode, which was proving a great detri- 
ment to the work in Holland as well as in England. 

A few weeks later, he wrote :°*? ‘‘J hear Will™ Ames in- © 
tended to stay at Amsterdam untill J got thither.’’ Finally, 
in a letter undated, but evidently in early April, 1657, he 
said :648 ‘“ Jt is something aboue A weeke since J came to this 
City of London where J waite for the turning of the wind 
that soe J may passe for Holland againe; take no thought 
for my Jorney, for which J am already prouided.”’ 

Arriving in Amsterdam soon afterwards, he wrote :°*° ‘‘J 
am safely come to this City (praises be the Lord) euen in A 
uery seasonable time, Will: Ames and Humble Thatcher 
being lately banished out of it. at present J doe not know 
what may befall mee in it but this J know that J can [erased] 
in the spirit to it neuerthelesse to my selfe, I am well euery 
way J blesse y*® Lord.’’ 


ANN GARGILL 


The ‘‘seasonable’’ character of his arrival is hinted at 
farther in this last letter, which continues :*°° ‘‘ J had need 
to bee as wise as A serpent and as harmelesse as A doue, 
when J came to this City J found ffriendes much scattered 
by Reason of the much adoe that hath bene here in the City, 
whereby some were almost discomfitted, and determining 


646 Tbid., 15. 

647 To Margaret Fell, London, the 6th of 2nd Mo. (April), 1657 (Caton MSS., 
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to let the meettinges fall, for the indignation and wrath y* 
was kindled in the magistrates, priests and people was great 
against y* truth; but the poore ffriends haue bene much 
tryed already seuerall wayes, and here are A few of them very 
pritty and hopefull.’’ The Nayler episode was accentuated 
in Amsterdam, by an English Quakeress, whom Caton defi- 
nitely accused a month later of being the instigator of dis- 
sension. This was Ann Gargill, apparently one of the women 
who had almost deified James Nayler in Bristol, the preced- 
ing year. Of her, Sewel writes :**! ‘‘ Caton arrived at the right 
time to oppose the rash actions of some hot-heads, not the 
least among whom was a certain English woman named Anne 
Gargil, who became gradually so excessively bold (uyts- 
poorig stout) that she did not permit Ames to speak in meet- 
ing in peace, but tried to lay violent hands on him :**? and how 
extremely arrogant (spoorlos verwaand) she was, I very 
well remember, though I was young in years.”’ 

And Caton himself writes of her as follows :*° ‘‘An Gar- 
gill A woman of an exalted spirit of whom thou hast hard, 
she hath diuided our smale meettinge and hath gotten A 
party whom she leades captiue her enuy & malice against 
ffriendes is uery great if the liueing power of god did not 
preserue mee she would triumph ouer mee & make mee as 
the ashes under her feett, but the Lord hath hithertoe pre- 
serued mee by his power in that dominion which hee hath 
giuen mee ouer that uncleane spirit ouer which ffriendes 
alsoe are comeing to Reigne; J see much of the prouidence 
of y® Lord all along in my comeing.”’ 

George Fox’s ‘‘Journal’’ states that ‘‘ Anne Gargill past 
over seas into Portugall,’’ in the year 1655.°°* The editor of 
the Cambridge edition of the ‘‘Journal,’’ says®® that ‘‘no 
further account has been found of the visit of Anne Gargill 
to Portugal’’; but he quotes a letter from General Montagu 
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to Secretary Thurloe, written ‘‘ Abroad the Nasebye, in the 
river Lisbone,’’September 16, 1656, as follows :‘‘There is an 
English shipp come in here from Newfoundland. The master 
hath beene on board of us. There is not, they say, one person 
in the shippe, officer or mariner, but are all Quakers. I fear 
they will meet with affronts from these people, and I heare 
they have beene in danger alreadye for not putting off their 
hats to the Portuguesses, when they have saluted them in 
the streets.’ 6° 

A curious account of Anne’s own visit to Portugal is given 
in George Bishop’s ‘‘New England Judged,’’ 1661.°°7 This 
account is presumed to have been intended to contrast the 
ruthless treatment of the Quakers by Protestant and Puri- 
tan Boston with the courtesy and moderation accorded them 
by the benighted Roman Catholics of the Portuguese In- 
quisition. Perhaps for that reason it is somewhat more rose- 
colored than General Montagu’s fears, and the usual treat- 
ment dealt out to Quakers in Europe, would lead us to antici- 
pate. 

The account relates that Anne arrived from Plymouth, 
England; passed through Lisbon to the King’s Palace; did 
not find the king at home; talked there with Irish and other 
Jesuits; returned to the ship, wrote a paper and gave it to 
an English merchant for distribution. The Inquisition there- 
upon took the paper, and sent for Anne and the ship’s cap- 
tain, whom they brought ashore in the King’s Boat, and took 
in the King’s Coach, accompanied by the General-in-Chief, 
the High Admiral, the Grand Chamberlain and the Keeper 
of the Privy Seal, to the Palace of the Inquisition. There, a 
court of twenty-five bishops (twelve on each side of the table, 
one at the end) arose to greet Anne, the captain and an Irish 
Jesuit interpreter, whom they asked to be seated at the other 
end of the table, and then conducted a courteous examination, 
Anne was urged to speak her mind freely, which she did (as 
of the Lord), and her words were taken down in writing and 
read to her, together with her previous paper. She frankly 
denounced the Inquisition and its idolatry, called it Babylon, 
Antichrist, &c., but was merely asked to sign a written 
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promise not to come on shore again, or talk with any Portu- 
guese. When she declined to do this, she was sent back to the 
ship, with the same pomp as before, and with no expense to 
her! 

Although Fox’s first reference to her is that of the year 
1655, the author of a venomous anti-Quaker book, ‘‘The 
Snake in the Grass,’’** asserts that when Fox first came 
to London (1654), Ann Gargill ‘‘threw herself on her 
Knees, betwixt his Feet, and cryed out to him, ‘Thou art the 
son of the Living God.’ ”’ This alleged saying and the whole 
story smack suspiciously of the contemporary story of 
James Nayler and Hannah Stranger®®; and a champion of 
the Quakers®® places it among a list of ‘‘the Snake’s For- 
geries,’’ although he admits: ‘‘We acknowledge that about 
the Year 1655, there were a Set of Women tinctured with 
the Spirit of Ranterism, who would give Honours to the 
Creature, more proper for their Creator: these our Friends 
unanimously rejected. As to Ann Gargil, she was a Ranter 
and reputed as such, and continued in their practices after- 
wards [i. e. after her alleged scene with Fox];... yet would 
intrude herself sometimes into our Friends company, till 
she was publicly disowned by them, which was a few weeks 
giter, 7°9! 

The ‘‘forgeries’’ which this champion of the Quakers 
denies, were that ‘‘George Fox did stroke his Hand over 
Ann Gargils Head, as the Snake’s Inuendo’s seem to con- 
clude,’’ and that she threw herself at his feet; he also denies 
the existence of any evidence as to the words attributed to 
her. 

These authors of a generation later are probably inexact 
as to the dates of Anne Gargill’s alleged Ranterism. For 
we find her busy, for some years after 1654, with both voice 
and pen in the promulgation of the Quaker message. It was 
probably ‘‘the paper’’ which she wrote in Portugal that was 
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published in London in 1656, under the title of ‘‘A Brief 
Discovery of ...the Popish Religion, with a word to the In- 
quisition.’? But not satisfied with the restricted scope of 
that pamphlet, she published in London in the same year 
‘¢A Warning to all the World.’’ 

Turning from the Catholic South to the Protestant 
North, she went to Holland about this time (1656), either 
because she was sent there as a preacher of Quakerism, or 
to prevent her from doing the infant Society harm in Eng- 
land. Perhaps, indeed, she retired thither after her alleged 
public disownment in London. On the eve of her departure 
for Holland, she wrote to Fox a long letter,®®? from which 
the following are characteristic extracts: 

‘‘Deare frind & brother Jn the Eternall life & light of y° 
living God J salute thee, whose glory exceedeth all man’s 
glory, mans life is fading, the life of God Endures for ever 
& ever J am weary & burthened vntill J come where thou 
feedest thy flockes, in the day time, where none is Equall with 
thee, but hee who is the sheparde indeede who spareth not 
his only Sonne who lives for ever, J am Alpha & Omega the 
beginning & y® end..... 

‘‘Not by the will of man was X‘ borne he was borne Jn 
A manger & Ride to Jerusalem vpon the foale of An Ass 
even soe came J to my owne And sawe me not till the ful- 
ness of time. Js the Crowne of Innocency desspised by thatt 
weh turneth mens harts Against the dearly beloved of y’° 
living God. Good it was & is for the righteous to suffer vn- 
till the Appearance of Herod be made manifest in what 
shape soever or in whomesover he doth Appeare, who 
seekes the life of the Jnnocent one, by him is the wrong 
Nature beguiled when that in man is not Subdued which 
leadeth out of the way of trueth & light. . 

‘<J am with thee for Ever who Are Innocent & without 
guile thy frind 

A. eu 


‘‘Dearly beloved deare is my love to thee never to be sep- 
erated, Above all men art thou called blessed of him who 
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sanctifies & clenses the hart A beginner of Jnnocency is thy 
care and Center through the heavenly one art thou Sancti- 
fied for Ever & ever my dearly beloved one in whome there 
is noe guile A seeker After the Seed A searcher of harts 
this is thy memoriall for ever my dearly beloved Jn thee 
the Roote of Innocency is planted & sprung vp to A tree 
which nations & kingdomes shall be vnder the shadow of 
thy wings wher thou dwelle there am J with thee.... 

‘‘ffarwell my dearly beloved G:ff: writen by A:G: to him 
that is faithfull & Cannot lie 

‘‘dearly beloved this paper was written and not sent hav- 
ing no vppertunity to send it, some time since deere heart 
J am at this present at A:C at Plymoth** J have spoke to 
a frend to se where J can git a pas-adg here is a dock 
[Dutch?] shep; in y® river 

(addressed) 
ffor the hands of my deare 
ffrind George ffox these 
deliver.’’ 


Ann evidently procured a passage to Holland; for when 
William Ames came to Amsterdam in the spring of 1657, 
he wrote to Margaret Fell :°** ‘‘ J found much confusion [in 
Amsterdam]; for Ann gargill had been thear some weekes 
and had Carryed her selfe soe that shee in measure had 
murdered the good desires toward god and did labor utterly 
to destroy and toe scatter had not the Lord prevented it: but 
after J Came her filthy Lusts did soon make her manifest 
and by me shee was deneyed w*" was noe small Joy toe the 
simple hearted.’’ 

William Caton, arriving in Amsterdam in the spring of 
the same year, also had trouble with Anne, to whom the 
following passage in his ‘‘Journal’’ probably refers: 
‘‘There had been a bad instrument among them [the Am- 
sterdam Friends], who had bred much discord and dissen- 
sion among them.’’ 
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Two years later (1659), we find in a letter from George 
Rofe to George Fox *® a brief but encouraging account of 
the Friends of Amsterdam, and the statement: ‘‘But Ann 
Gargill doth some mischief, for that man hath entertained 
her againe, where she was before, & hee and his wife comes 
not amongst friends, but rather speaks evill of friends & 
other 2 or 3 shee hath leauiened [leavened?] with her deceit 
&e.’’ 

It is possible that the trouble incurred by the Friends in 
Holland with Anne Gargill was due to her siding with John 
Perrot and John Lodge®® in ‘‘the hat controversy,’’ rather 
than because of her devotion to other and less worthy ten- 
ets of the Ranters; but it is evident from the contempo- 
rary literature of the Collegiants** that they and other Dutch 
sects were turned against the Quakers by the extreme views 
of pseudo-Friends like her and Isaac Furnier of Rotter- 
dam.°°2 

Tares AMONG THE GRAIN 


How sharp a thorn in Quakerism’s side in Holland, Ann 
was at this time is reflected in a long passage in another 
letter from Caton to Margaret Fell.°® After relating a 
dream he had had of a beautiful garden in which his foster- 
mother, Margaret Fell, had been the chief attraction, he 
utters this bitter complaint of the reality he had found 
among the Amsterdam Friends. ‘‘But o! how thick of 
bryars and thornes and fruitlesse trees is this fforest 
wherein J now labour; what dense inhabitations hath the 
wild beastes of the ffeilds here, who would not only deuour 
the Lambes but would alsoe see their posteritie cutt of, and 
their ofspring totally Ruinated, here are many stumbleing 
blocks laid before the simple w™ doth euen make my hart 
sad; and it is euen A greife to my spirit to behold the many 
obstructions which are mett withall, to hinder the prosperi- 
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tie of y° worke of the Lord; and very little entertainement 
hath the word of the Lord among those stifenecked & hard- 
harted people, who closseth their eyes & stoppeth their 
eares and will not be Converted, but Rejektes the Jnstruc- 
tion of other pationists [nationists?], if they hold forth any 
other doctrine then that which is Correspondent to their 
traditions; neither will they scarce beleeue that A greater 
Light is sprung vp in any part of the world, then that which 
they behold, though indeed the generallytie of them are sit- 
ting in the darknesse; vnder the Region of the shaddow of 
death, seuerall of them are of —des [mutilated] when they 
are exhorted by them that doe not Receiue their exhorta- 
tions, they are soe selfe conceited of themselves: Now what 
y° Lord will haue done here it is best knowne to himselfe but 
little appeares as yet, for strang Rumors and reportes haue 
bene blazed abroad conscerning J:N: [James Nayler] and 
many creditte them, being not soe noble as to [mutilated] 
out y°® truth and certainety of them; Will: Ames and J haue 
bene at some places of late where we [mutilated] much with 
the people [mutilated] Among them; although formerly 
some of them [mutilated] bee somewhat inclineing, but the 
appearance [?] of loue which they once seemed to have is 
gone & extinguished: preists & professors with the power 
by which they are vpheld are much bent against us and the 
pure truth.’’ 

A fortnight later, Caton was evidently in a more encour- 
aged frame of mind and wrote :§7° ‘‘My owne D. M. [Dear 
Margaret]. As J was passeing out of Amsterdam (where 
J haue bene about seuen weekes) J Receiued thy acceptable 
letter, whereby J can truly say I was much Refreshed: 
ffriendes at Amsterdam are well & in pritty good Order; 
that place is A place of great Conscernment, and from it y° 
Truth may be much published euen ouer the Country and 
into Nations, by bookes and writeinges which may bee much 
more Conueniently dispersed from that place, then from 
any other in those partes: wee haue gotten some bookes 
printed lately others are gone to y® presse they are like to 
bee uery seruiceable in those partes.”’ 

Returning to Amsterdam from a trip through southern 
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Holland, he wrote from that city on the 30th of 5th Mo 
(August), 1657, as follows:®°" ‘‘ffriendes here are pritty 
well, and our Meettinges are kept in good order and they 
are ready to doe seruice for the Truth, to y* vttermost of 
their abillitie; much money they have laid out for the trans- 
lateing and printing of bookes which are forth in this ser- 
uice: and many read them that will not come to hear y* 
truth declared. My seruice for the present consistteth much 
in keeping all [?] things in as good order as J can and like- 
wise in getting bookes forth now while J am here that ac- 
cording to thy desire the Truth may bee published as much 
as is possible and seruice J haue in writeing where there 
is Oceation for in defence of the living Truth J stand a wit- 
ness against all gainsayers and opposers of it.’’ The sum- 
mer of 1657 was, as has been seen, a very busy one for Ames 
and Caton in the publication of Dutch versions of various 
tracts in defence of Quakers against the Nayler scandal.” 
Of this activity, Caton wrote again :*7 ‘‘Diuers bookes wee 
haue put into the handes of seuerall Stationars who (as 
yet) vendeth but few of them, but wee hope they will sell 
better hereafter.’’ 

Ames left Amsterdam in the autumn for a long journey 
through Friesland to Fredrikstad, and Caton evidently 
missed him, for he wrote in November as follows :*™ 
‘‘ffriendes here are well and they keep their Meettinges in 
fine and good order & injoyeth them peaceablely without 
molestation; salute mee dearly to G. F. and giue him some 
hint of W. A. passages [William Ames’s journey in Ger- 
many] which are indeed some Refreshment to mee, who 
dayly sustaines sufferinges in this barren place, where J am 
sometimes perplexed but not in dispaire: some time in part 
cast downe but not destroyed A fitt place indeed to bear about 
in the body the dyeing of the Lord Jesus Christ among those 
that liues in that nature which they liued in that crucified him: 
J doe beleeue there are seuerall of the Bretheren that would 
before this time haue shaken of the dust of their feett against 
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them, yet notwithstanding J must bear it, although J may 
say by Constraint rather then willingly; but the spirit of 
faith is giuen mee, and the word of wisedome is not farr from 
111 ¢ 

By this time, however, he had made intimate friends among 
the Dutch, of whom he wrote soon afterwards as follows :7° 
‘‘And whereas thou wouldest know how I am prouided for 
in the outward: as to that J haue noe want if J had it might 
be my owne fault, for here are them that haue A dear and 
tender care ouer mee, and are ready to serue the truth with 
such as they haue. ... Here is some addition to ffriendes in 
this City, and our Meettinges here wee keep in good Order 
praised be the Lord who affordeth us freedome & giueth us 
opportunityes to meett together and comforteth & refresh- 
eth us with his liueing mercy.’’ 

John Stubbs returned to Amsterdam at this time to assist 
Caton in the work there, and he brought with him another 
very active Quaker preacher, John Hall. But Hall was in- 
tent on a visit to Denmark, and Stubbs was in poor physical 
condition, as Caton reported in a letter at the end of Novem- 
ber, as follows :°* ‘‘ John Stubbs and John Hall are come 
ouer hither J. S. is uery weake in body, but patient in spirit 
& strong in faith. John Hall hath taken shipping for Cop- 
pinhauen in Denmarke, the place where the King keepes his 
Court: & that care bee taken who goes out of the nation (and 
their ground examined) as well as there is who goes vp & 
downe in the nation, for they that doe hurt in the nation can 
doe little good out of it: (instance Christop: ffell®”7 and Ann 
Gargill) they that are out of it had need to be carryed in much 
wisedome and discression as well as they that Remaine in 
it; otherwise they had better neuer goe out of it.’’ 

The fact that Caton seized this opportunity, while writing 
of passports, to refer to the English disturbers of the meet- 
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ings in Holland is significant of the trouble he had been hav- 
ing with them, especially with Ann Gargill, of whom both he 
and Ames had complained before.®’® 


Hester BippLEe 


Another young woman who was a thorn in the side of 
Dutch as well as English Quakerism was Hester Biddle. Her 
particular penchant appears to have been the having of 
dreams, or the making of prophecies, about those who sat 
in the seats of the mighty, and persisting in seeking personal 
interviews to tell them about them. Her ‘‘warnings’’ to Ox- 
ford, London, Cambridge, and ‘‘these Three Nations’’ were 
interspersed with prophecies concerning Oliver Cromwell, 
Charles IT and Louis XIV. George Fox records in his Journal 
the story of one of these prophecies, as follows :° ‘‘T sev- 
erall times writt to O: Cromwell & tolde him while hee was 
persecuting Gods people those hee lookt upon as his enimyes 
was preparinge to come upon him. For there came a woman 
to me in ye Strann yt had a prophesy concerning Kinge 
Charles three yeeres before hee came in & shee tolde me shee 
must goe to him to declare it. Soe I told her shee should waite 
upon ye Lord & keepe it to her selfe for if it should bee known 
yt shee went they woulde looke upon it to bee treason: but 
shee said shee must goe and tell him yt hee must bee brought 
Into England againe:’’ Whether or not Hester Biddle suc- 
ceeded in finding Prince Charles in his exile in Holland and in 
giving him this cheering prophecy, history does not record. 
But that the Dutch were not unfamiliar with later similar un- 
dertakings of this woman, is shown by Gerard Croes’s long 
account of her mission to King Louis XIV.**° ‘‘George Fox 
did not discourage her,’’ says an English commentator of 
1728 upon her career,**! ‘‘nor enter her disorderly in the 
Mens Meeting.’’ Fox records under the year 1656 that Esther 
‘“Beedle’’ went on a missionary journey to ‘‘new founde 
lande;’’ and in 1657, he states that she went with Anne Austin 
and Mary ffisher ‘‘over seas to Barbadoes.’’6®? 
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But she did not disappear from the scene at the end of the 
1650’s, as did Ann Gargill, but continued to give trouble in 
Holland during the 1660’s. Her activities there in 1657-58 
were especially harmful because of the fact that the Nayler 
episode was then at its height. In 1662, she was imprisoned 
in Newgate and wrote a pamphlet from there, entitled ‘‘The 
Trumpet of the Lord sounded forth unto these three Nations 
[ England, Ireland and Scotland].’’6 

The battle of pamphlets which centered around Nayler 
in Amsterdam shows how deep and unfavorable an impres- 
sion his story made there as well as in England, and Hester 
and Ann, and perhaps also a third woman named Elizabeth 
Cox, seemed to transfer to Holland some of the extrava- 
gances which Nayler’s woman followers were accused of in 
England. 

William Caton gives some idea of the influence of the Nay- 
ler episode in a letter which he wrote to Margaret Fell in 
April, 1657, one passage of which is as follows :**4 ‘‘the beast 
rageth much hear: and neverthelss desires are kindled and 
dayly kindeleth toe hear us hear are many filthy pamphlets 
and bookes toe Darken the truth and severall friends bookes 
are abroad soe that the land seems tow be in an unroar: some 
for and som ag‘ and some desire toe be satisfyed.’’ 

Despite the ‘‘uproar’’ occasioned on both sides of the 
Channel, it does not seem probable, however, that it had the 
result ascribed to it by a recent writer, Mr. K. O. Meinsma, 
who says :°°5 ‘‘ About 1657, the city on the Amstel began to be 
inundated (overstroomd) by the Quakers, fleeing from Eng- 
land after the punishment of one of their foremost leaders 
in Bristol, Jacob Naylor, who was called here Donkey 
(Steyl-oor).’’ Perhaps the learned author of Spinoza’s bi- 
ography used the word overstroomd only in a figurative 
sense, as peculiarly applicable to so well diked and canalized 
a city as Amsterdam, and did not mean to imply either that 
large numbers of Quakers flocked over from England to Am- 
sterdam at this time, or that many of the citizens became 
Quakers. Certain it is that the early missionaries’ progress 
was slow, and their path beset by many difficulties. 


683 London, 1662, 24 pp. A copy of this pamphlet is in the Friends’ His- 
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Caton’s struggle against Ann Gargill and her faction 
seems to have been successful in Amsterdam in 1657-58, for 
we find him writing, at the end of January, 1658, that 
‘‘Wriends here are pritty well and the truth Remaines pre- 
tious in their eyes.’ ’®8* One of these loyal Friends saved Caton 
from death or serious injury at the hands of a mob who 
raided one of the meetings.*87 

Having been recalled for service in England in the spring 
of 1658, Caton spent there a year which was sufficiently stren- 
uous in itself, but which kept him out of Amsterdam during 
another wave of clerical persecution which began in March, 
1658. There had been new recruits added to the Quaker meet- 
ings during the winter, and the clergy resumed their attack 
this spring as in the year before. 


RENEWED CLERICAL PERSECUTION 


On March 7, the Amsterdam consistory was ‘‘informed 
that the Quakers were holding regular meetings, with many 
people present, in St. Jansstraet, on the inner Amstel (E'm- 
stel), and on the Grimmenisse Sluis, and that even those 
persons whom the Burgomaster had banished attended them. 
It was thereupon resolved that the Brethren from those dis- 
tricts should secure the most accurate information concern- 
ing them and report to the next meeting.’’ At the next meet- 
ing, March 14, ‘‘ Rev. (?5) Moercoort and Brother(frater )*** 
Fellebier report that they have found that weekly meetings 
of the Quakers are still held on the Grimmenisse Sluis at the 
home of Humble Thatcher (Ombel Thater), who dwells in 
the Stone-masons’ Lane (Steen Houwers steegien), below 
the jug-dealer’s (kanne-vercooper).’’ The next week, Rev. 
Leupenius reports that he has presented his statement in 
relation to the Quakers to their Honors, with all details as 
to the persons and places connected with their meetings, and 
has received the reply that ‘‘their Honors would act with all 
earnestness and zeal in the matter (daer tegen tveren) and 
place it in the hands of the public prosecutor: From which a 
successful issue will be expected.’’ The consistory thereupon 


686 Amsterdam, 15th of 11th Mo., 1657: Caton MSS., 39 bis. 
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appointed a ‘‘committee of brethren to remain charged with 
securing information from the presiding burgomaster as to 
the success of the burgomasters’ resolution concerning the 
Quakers’ meetings.’’ This charge was repeated for two suc- 
cessive weeks; and then, April 11, ‘‘Rev. Leupenius, together 
with his elder (Ouderlinck), report that they had received 
a visit from the public prosecutor, who had informed them 
that Humble Thatcher (Ombel Thaters) had departed, hav- 
ing guaranteed (sich versekerende ) that he would not return; 
as to Robbert Cocham: he had been summoned by his honor, 
but he had said that he was not an exhorter or teacher (ver- 
maender ofte leeraar) at those meetings of the Quakers, but 
worshipped with his family according to his conscience, and 
that that young woman (dochter),°®® of whom information 
had been made, had gone over to those people (haer lieden: 
I. e. the Quakers) on her own responsibility, without any 
persuasion having been used :®*° his honor said furthermore 
that some few gathered sometimes on the Grimmenesse 
Sluis, and also some common people (geringe luyden) in the 
Paerdestraet; and his honor wished to inform himself more 
particularly as to the ordinances (placcaten), and would 
then bring the matter before the aldermen (4A. Heere schep- 
enen). After discussion, it was decided to await the action 
of the prosecutor in regard to the thing remonstrated 
against; meanwhile, it was also reported that Abraham 
Deurhoff is said to have [rented] a certain summer-house 
(tuijn huis) on the Kuyperspad (curjpers pat) to the Quak- 
ers, and since this could not have been done without his 
knowledge, he is to be spoken to concerning it by Rev. de 
Carpentier, accompanied by his elder. Marritije Willems 
having fallen away to the Quakers and declined the first sum- 
mons of the Revered brethren, it is decided that the Brethren 
of her district shall speak with her at every opportunity, the 


689 Maritije Willems ? Cf. infra, pp. 296, 326. 
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more while the result of the measures taken by the prosecutor 
is awaited.”’ 

Three months now elapsed before the consistory again 
took up the problem of the Quakers. It was then—July 11, 
1658—informed that ‘‘on the preceding Friday and Sunday 
a Quakers’ meeting was held at the end of the Kuyperspad, 
in a house with red clapboards and with two benches, and 
that on the following day, the 12th of July, another meeting 
is to be held, as truthworthy people, on making inquiry at 
that house, were told; that he who has spoken there boasted 
of having won about one thousand persons in this city, and 
was hopeful of winning even more. [It was thereupon de- 
cided that] the Brethren of the district are to investigate 
this matter carefully. It was also reported that similar meet- 
ings are held on the Elandt graft: the Brethren of the dis- 
trict are to investigate.’’ 

A week later, Rev. Rulicio reported that ‘‘he had made 
inquiry as to Quakers’ meetings on the Elands graft, but 
found that a Mennonite (mennist) lives there, who has col- 
lected a large number of books for sale, and that two weeks 
ago last Sunday a very large meeting was held at his house, 
but he did not learn that any Quakerism (Quackerye) is as- 
sociated with it (daer omgaende). Rev. Vinkius makes a sim- 
ilar report that, with his elder, he inquired in the Kuypers- 
pad, outside the Regulierspoort, as to Quaker meetings, 
and learned that meetings have indeed been held there for- 
merly, but that at present this is not the case; it appears that 
rather close watchfulness is exercised over that place. The 
reverend brethren are admonished to pay earnest attention 
to this Quakery, so that the community may be guarded by 
all due means from the evil.’’ 

The next week, the consistory was informed by Rev. Clerk- 
ius that in the English Alley (Engelse ganck ), in the Paerde- 
straet, at the house of Robbert Tibbel, some Quaker meetings 
are still being held, although not so large as heretofore; the 
consistory decides to take no further action (geen nader in- 
stantien) for the present, but that the Reverend Brethren 
be requested to keep a watchful eye upon this affair (stuck) 
of Quakerism, each in his own district.’’ 

One month later, August 29, 1658, the consistory was in- 
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formed that ‘‘the Quakers have again assembled several 
times on the Inner Amstel, in an alley-way in the Paerde- 
straet, to the number of perhaps forty to fifty persons, one 
Willem Manes [William Ames] doing the preaching (het 
woort voerende) in the German language; also that in the 
Kelantstraett, on the south side about the middle of the street, 
next to Antwerp,°® there are held every Wednesday meet- 
ings of perhaps one hundred people, but it is not known 
whether they are Quakers or Socinians (Sossimniaen). Both 
of these matters were deferred until next Thursday, and 
meanwhile the last named meetings are to be closely inquired 
into.”’ 

On the following Thursday, it was reported that twice 
every Sunday Quaker meetings are held on the Kuyperspad, 
and that every week or two Socinian meetings are held in the 
Elantstraet next to Antwerp, as also for some weeks on the 
Prinsegraft just opposite the Westerkerk. The meeting de- 
cides that the Brethren of the respective districts shall make 
very careful investigation at every opportunity, and shall 
promptly report the result of the same, so that it may be seen 
what shall be done in the matter.”’ 

The following week, the discussion of the Quakers and 
Socinians was deferred until one week later (September 19), 
when it was reported that ‘‘the Quakers are holding meetings 
twice every Sunday on the Kuyperspad, numbering from 
thirty to forty people, chiefly men, where Galenus (Gal- 
leenes: Galenus Abrahamsz) is usually the leader, and 
similarly in the Engelssegang, on the Lauriergraft, in the 
Swarten Arentt.®? The consistory considers it highly nec- 
essary that this evil be opposed with all earnestness, and that 
it be remonstrated against, with all its details, before the 
Honorable Burgomasters, and redress be demanded against 
it; but, to proceed in greater assurance, the Brethren of the 
respective districts are admonished to inquire promptly into 
every particular and to present a report concerning them the 
following Thursday.’’ 

A fortnight later, the consistory was informed that ‘‘in 
addition to the places mentioned in the minutes of September 
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19, on the Helantsgraft also on the north side, beyond the 
last bridge, in the Swarten Aerent, where a Mennonite, a car- 
mine-painter (carmosijn verver ), lives, there are held every 
seven weeks meeting's of about, or between two hundred and 
three hundred people, in which meetings D. Gallenus may be 
found; but it is not known what is done in these meetings. 
The consistory, deciding that this injurious evil (schadelijck 
quaett ) can be no longer endured, resolves to appoint imme- 
diately a committee of brethren to inform themselves thor- 
oughly in regard to the whole matter, and to present a very 
earnest remonstrance concerning the same to the Honorable 
Burgomasters: for this purpose, the presiding officer of the 
meeting, Rev. de Roij, together with his elder, is appointed.’’ 

The minutes of the next meeting record that Rev. de Roij 
‘‘remains charged’’ with the duty laid upon him; but that, 
‘<since he was not yet supplied with the necessary evidence 
as to the Quaker and Socinian meetings, the brethren of the 
districts in which such meetings were held are strictly ad- 
monished to make further investigation and supply his Rev- 
erence with all information which may serve, the sooner the 
better, to oppose this injurious evil.”’ 

During the next fortnight, Rev. de Roij was probably sup- 
plied with what was deemed sufficient, or at least all obtain- 
able, evidence, for on that date (October 24) he reported to 
the consistory that ‘‘he had laid his remonstrance concern- 
ing the Quaker and Socinian meetings before the Honorable 
Burgomasters, and received the reply that their honors 
thanked the consistory for its [care for] the good tranquil- 
ity (goede ruste) of the church, and would place this matter 
in the hands of the magistrates and prosecutor to be dealt 
with in the proper manner.’’ The wheels of justice evidently 
moved slowly in this case, and it was not until the following 
December that the consistory again took up the matter. 

It was probably the return of Ames from Hamburg and 
Friesland to Amsterdam and his renewed activities through 
the spoken and printed word in that city which caused the 
clergy to renew their attack.®** In the consistory’s minutes 
of December 12, there is the statement that ‘‘information was 
presented that the Quakers still continue to hold their meet- 
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ings sometimes, and that as lately as December 3, a meeting 
was held on the north side of the Helantsgraft, four or five 
houses from the Prinsegraft, where about thirty persons 
were gathered, in which meeting the teaching of the Re- 
formed denomination was shamefully slandered, and the 
members of our congregation were even invited to attend 
and be guided by themselves [1i. e. the Quakers]. The con- 
sistory finds it necessary that the brethren, who were for- 
merly appointed to make representations to the Honorable 
Burgomasters, shall ascertain what is to be done by their 
honors for the curbing and checking of this boldness; and 
with this specimen [of the Quakers’ conduct] as a warning, 
it behooves them to make an earnest appeal to their honors 
to take a stand against so perilous a consequence of this ter- 
rible evil.’’ This committee was composed of Rev. de Roij 
and Brother van Teijlingen; and the minutes of December 
19, 1658, and January 2, 1659, record their continuance as a 
committee for the purpose named. 

On the 16th of January, the consistory was informed that 
‘‘the Quaker meetings still continue as often as before, and 
that in them the teaching and teachers of the Reformed 
Church are denounced very boldly and insolently; the con- 
sistory thereupon resolved that Rev. de Roij shall lay this 
by way of the most earnest remonstrance before the Honor- 
able Burgomasters and request redress against it.’’ 

One week later, Rev. de Roij reported that he had done as 
instructed, and that the Burgomasters had replied that 
‘means should be considered of opposing the said evil;’ the 
meeting, ‘‘not being able to see anything else that can be done 
at present, resolves to await the result.’’ The next week, it 
was reported that ‘‘the Quakers’ meeting in the Kelantstraet 
increases daily (adeglix toemeemt :daeghx toeneemt)’’; and 
it was ‘‘decided to hold the matter ad notam, until it be ascer- 
tained what is to be done by the magistrates concerning it.’’ 
At the same meeting, ‘‘it was reported that the Socinian 
meetings on the Kelants graft continue as largely attended as 
before, and that in them one Jan Soett had spoken very slan- 
- derously against the fundamentals of the Christian religion, 

belching forth (wtbraekende) Socinian, Chiliast and Jewish 
(Joosee: Joodsche) heresies against the doctrine of Christ’s 
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atonement, etc. ; the meeting, grieving over this boldness and 
increase of such harmful heresies, resolves—since the change 
of Administration is at hand (voor de deure staet ),®°* to give 
earnest heed to this matter at the first opportunity.”’ 

The change of the city’s administration, which had been 
thus hopefully anticipated by the clergy, appears not to have 
brought much aid and comfort to them in their pursuit of the 
Quakers; for it was not until more than three weeks after 
this change occurred that they took the question up again, 
and this time it was forced upon them by the publication of 
Ames’s pamphlet directed against ‘‘Priest Mercer of the 
English Church.’’6 

At the regular meeting of the consistory on the 27th of 
February, ‘‘an announcement and complaint was again made 
in regard to the great hardihood (stouticheyt) of the Quak- 
ers, how that one of them, Willem Ames by name, has dared 
to publish a pamphlet (boexken) full of calumnies against 
a certain English preacher in this city, and against the doc- 
trine presented in his sermons. It was thereupon decided to 
lodge another serious remonstrance in regard to this matter 
with the Honorable Magistracey, and to hunt up (op te 
soecken) whatever may be of use in the remonstrance: the 
more because their Honors have announced hitherto that 
they desired to take under consideration means of suppress- 
ing this evil.’’ 

One week later, on the 6th of March, 1659, the consistory 
received a report that ‘‘Rev. Roechovius and his elder had 
presented to their Honors a remonstrance against the ef- 
frontery of the Quakers, and that their Honors had promised 
to confer with the court officials in order that proper care 
should be exercised in the matter and the reverend consistory 
be satisfied. The consistory now permitted one month to pass 
without further action; but at the end of this time it was in- 
formed of many ominous things, such as an ‘‘idolatrous place 
in the Middelstraet’’ where a kind of pulpit and choir was 
made; a ‘‘Popish chapel (Papenhuys) in the Vinckestraet’’; 
a maker of altars,—which were said to be destined for Spain, 
—on Hartestraet; public houses of ill fame, and ‘‘other 
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things of much importance (die seer verre sien).’’ It accord- 
ingly felt that ‘‘there was no firm security to be had in the 
face of such conditions,’’ and it resolved to instruct Rev. 
Roehovius to inquire of the President of the Council what 
measures had been taken against William Ames. 

At its meeting the following week, April 3, the consistory 
was informed that in the absence of the President, Rev. Roe- 
hovius had spoken with Burgomaster Spiegel, who had told 
him that their Honors had earnestly recommended the affair 
of William Ames and the other Quakers to the attention of 
the public prosecutor, and that the Rev. Roehovius should 
make inquiry of the prosecutor as to what measures had been 
taken. 

A fortnight later, ‘‘Rev. Roehovius reported that he had 
interviewed the prosecutor, who said that he had not been 
able to find Willem Ames, because he had left the city; that 
otherwise he would have proceeded against him according 
to law; and that he had not been able to learn that the Quakers 
had held a meeting anywhere since Willem Ames’s depart- 
ure.’’ 

Itis probable that the public prosecutor was not at all sorry 
that Ames had saved him the unwelcome task of dealing with 
him again, by what seemed a timely departure. He had, in 
truth, left the city either for a missionary journey to the 
towns of Southern Holland and the Rhineland, or for a visit 
to England, and we do not hear of his being in Amsterdam 
again until the following August. Meanwhile, John Higgins, 
George Rofe, and William Caton had reached the city and 
took up there Ames’s work of sustaining and increasing the 
Quaker flock. 

William Caton, at the end of his long stay in England dur- 
ing 1658-59, again turned his mind towards Holland. But he 
wrote, in January, 1659 :®°° ‘‘And for my goeing to Holland 
againe it will not be till the next spring, J understand that it 
is well with ffreindes there.’’ Soon afterwards, he wrote :°°7 
‘¢ J haue lately receiued seuerall letters from Holland, which 
makes mention of the truthes good successe & prosperitie 
there, and that ffriendes are firme, constant and faithfull.’’ 
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And a little later still, he wrote :°9° ‘‘Dear Marg: J haue 
had hopes to haue seen thee here to the fullfilling of my joy, 
before J had passed ouer for Holland, which will bee J know 
not how soon; but J know not of any ships at present that 
is in readynesse to passe ouer:... This day J had a letter 
from Holland by which J understand that friendes are well 
there, and that their desire is much to see mee there which 
in the Lords time J hope will bee satisfied.’’ 

Finally, in May, 1659, he procured shipping for Holland 
and, after visiting the Friends in Rotterdam, he went on to 
Amsterdam.®® George Rofe was there to welcome him, and 
wrote to George Fox a letter which tells of the condition of 
affairs about that time as follows :7° ‘‘things heare cheifely 
through holland are in good order, & meetings are for the 
most part pretty quiett, here [in Amsterdam] is every first 
day a publique meetinge at this house, w™ is neare or aboute 
3 quarters of a mille out of Amsterdam,” & of late there hath 
come seuerall greate men & haue bene very quiet & modderat, 
& the truth hath greater fame in this Countrie, as it hath had 
formerly, yett dare not much apeare openly to owne it, and 
in other Citties and places where frinds are things are in 
like manner as heare amongst them well & many Jnquerers 
and some lattely convinced, who doth apeare in owninge the - 
truth. But Ann Gargill doth some mischief.”°? . . . William 
Caton is at or about Rotterdam. He writes that things 
are well there. Hee hath been gone from this citie about 
a week, & about that time hee went I came from Rotter- 
dam & other places that way where I was 2 or 3 weekes. Much 
more I haue not to write.’’*°3 

Caton’s own journal gives no details of his visit to Hol- 
land this summer; but it states that he visited the Friends in 
Rotterdam and elsewhere in Holland, and that by this time 
he was able to speak in Dutch to ‘‘that small remnant which 
were called by the Lord’s Name, and which walked in his 
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Eternal Truth. Whereas,’’ he writes, ‘‘my suffering before 
had been great in that Country, having gotten their lan- 
guage, and being able to Minister in it, I could much better 
ease and free myself of the weights and burdens than be- 
fore.’’?°* As for the Friends in Amsterdam, he states that he 
‘found things pretty well as in reference to the Truth, and 
Meetings pretty peaceable, and about that time Strangers 
did come more frequently to our Meetings than formerly: 
And if things had not been carryed in much Wisdom, we 
-might have been often in Tumults, for there were them that 
watched for Iniquity, and were ready to do mischief, think- 
ing that if the Magistrates would not meddle with us, as we 
then were ;’°° yet if they could but procure an Uproar or Tu- 
mult at or about our Meeting Places, that then we should be 
punished as Uproar-makers.”®* Yet notwithstanding the evil 
Conspiracies of the wicked, the Lord was exceeding good to 
Friends, and very gently, and compassionately he dealt 
with them, and they did grow bold and valiant, and the 
Truth got dominion among them.’’ 

Caton used much discretion during this perilous summer 
in Amsterdam to avoid any tumult in the Friends’ meetings 
and thus to prevent the clerical opponents of Quakerism from 
bringing it into popular disrepute and into difficulties with 
the city’s magistrates. Sewel, commenting upon this, says :7°7 
‘‘He advised his fellow-members to be cautious, and not al- 
ways to sail straight ahead with unfurled sails, but rather 
to avoid the storm to some extent. For that purpose, then, 
the little congregation in the said city decided to hold their 
meetings for worship,—which lasted until rather late in the 
evenings on week-days,—not always in the same place on 
First-days, but first here and then there. Meetings were often 
held in a certain alley near the Reguliers’ Gate, by the town- 
wall, where a few English people resided, for which reason 
the alley was called: the ‘‘Engelsche Gang.’’’°* After his ex- 
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Nieuwendijk. 
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perience with the mob above mentioned, Caton ‘‘being a dis- 
ereet and judicious man,’’ Sewel continues, ‘‘and clearly per- 
ceiving that there were sheltered among his fellow-believers 
some persons who had more zeal (drift) than wisdom, pre- 
vailed upon the most moderate to change their place of wor- 
ship often. Their meetings were mostly held, indeed, in the 
Engelsche Gang near the Reguliers’ Poort, and afterwards 
outside of the city, on the banks of the Amstel, in the Kuy- 
pers’ Padt (Coopers’ Lane), from which place, in the begin- 
ning of this year [1659],—if my recollection does not deceive 
me,— it was removed to the Verwers’ Padt (Dyers’ Lane) ;7° 
here it was held in a tannery, where there was a large garret, 
and sometimes there came to it many people, among whom 
there were often not a few evil-minded guests. Here the 
meeting was held until the year 1663, when that place fell into 
the hands of another owner.”’ 

Sewel states in the English version of his History that, in 
addition to the above-named places, the meetings were held, 
‘Sin the beginning, now and then in St. John’s Street, so 
called; and afterwards in Eland’s Graff, in an alley, at the 
house of one Richard Langham; and also on the Angelier’s 
Graff, in the house of my father; and sometimes after in the 
English Alley above-said.’’ It has been seen, also, that the 
church records of Amsterdam from March, 1657, to May 
1659, refer to Quaker meetings being held on St. John’s 
Street, on the Inner Amstel, on the Grimmenessesluis, in the 
Paardestraat, at the end of the Kuypers Padt, outside of the 
Reguliers Poort, on the Elants Graft, on the Prinsegraft, and 
in the Engelssegang on the Lauriergraft. 

It would seem from this list of meeting-places, that the 
Quakers gave the clerical guardians of Amsterdam a lively 
chase; but the ill success of their pursuit thus far did not dis- 
courage them, and they took up the chase again at the end of 
the summer. The church records of August 28, 1659, report 
that ‘‘information was received that the Quakers are hold- 
ing their meetings three times a week, on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday, on the Elantsgracht behind the Gilded 
Lily (vergulde lelye),“° and frequently, also, outside of 

709 Sewel, in the English edition of his “History,” says that this “was then 


without the city freedom.” 
710 Probably the name of a house. 
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the Regulierspoort by [at the home of] William Ames, where 
there is a large concourse of people.’’ Action upon this in- 
formation was deferred until the following Thursday, when 
it was decided, because of the small attendance upon the con- 
sistory, to postpone the matter for another week, and to di- 
rect ‘‘the brethren of the district’’ to procure meanwhile all 
possible information. On September 11, two of the brethren 
reported that ‘‘the Quakers are holding meetings of twenty 
to thirty and more persons, twice or three times a week, on 
the Elantgracht; but as no report was presented in regard to 
the meetings outside of the Regulierspoort, the matter was 
again postponed.’’ At the meeting the next week, there were 
present no brethren of the district outside of the Reguliers- 
poort, and the affair was again deferred. Finally, on the 25th 
of September, 1659, Rev. Vinckius reported to the consistory 
‘that he had investigated the meetings of the Quakers out- 
side of the Regulierspoort, and had found that the affair had 
been reported as of more importance than he had found it to 
be; it was therefore decided that it should be left alone for a 
time, but that a watchful eye should be kept upon it.’’ Thus, 
with this ‘‘watchful eye’’ upon it, Quakerism passes out of 
the clerical records of Amsterdam; and the clergy of the es- 
tablished church evidently gave over their attempt to incite 
the magistracy of the city to prosecute the Quaker pioneers, 
who continued their efforts with renewed or unabated zeal. 

Caton returned to England in early August, 1659, to ex- 
perience another strenuous period of a year’s service there 
and in Scotland, and neither he nor Ames was to return to 
Amsterdam until the autumn of 1660. 


AMSTERDAM QUAKERISM, 1658-59 


Reviewing the events of the years 1658 and 1659, which 
seem to have been the most critical in the planting of Quaker- 
ism in Amsterdam, it is seen that both the Quakers and their 
opponents were very active. William Ames, who was the 
leading spirit among the pioneers, who addressed many 
meetings, speaking in German and gradually also in Dutch, 
and who was grievously ill-treated on Christmas Day, 1658, 
in the English Church as before in 1657; Humble Thatcher, 
whose house on the Stone-masons’ Lane, on the Grimmenesse 
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Sluis, was an early meeting-place for the Quakers, and who 
left the city apparently on request of the authorities in 1658 
as in 1657; John Higgins, who was haled out of the English 
Church; George Rofe, who accompanied Ames on his visits 
outside of Amsterdam; and William Caton, who shared 
Ames’s primacy in the city, and who made at least one narrow 
escape from the fury of the mob; these were the five English 
missionaries who proclaimed the Quaker message. 

Besides these, Robert Cocham, who denied being a Quaker 
exhorter or teacher; Robert Tibbel, Richard Langham and 
Abraham Deurhof, in whose houses Quaker meeting's were 
held; Anne Gargil, who caused trouble to the leaders of the 
Quaker mission and secured at least two adherents out of 
the little flock; Marritije Willems, who ‘‘fell away to the 
Quakers, on her own responsibility and without any force or 
persuasion’’; and Willem Ryswyk, who shared William 
Ames’s experiences in Leiden:! these are also associated 
with the records of Quakerism during the two years under 
review. Meetings were held regularly every Sunday and 
every Wednesday, and irregularly on Friday and Monday 
until, in 1659, they were held regularly four times a week,— 
on Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 

These meetings were attended by a varying number of 
‘‘common people,’’? from twenty to a hundred and more, 
when the ‘‘rude multitude’’ came to scoff, together with a 
sprinkling of ‘‘greate men, quiet & modderat.’’ Those held 
on the Elands Gracht were near the Western Church, whose 
members the Quaker preachers invited to come forth and 
be taught the Truth,—much to the indignation of the regular 
clergy. 

The clerical guardians of. the city did their best, from 
March, 1658, to September, 1659, to prevent the establish- 
ment of Quakerism, and were very active in the appointment 
of committees of investigation, the consideration of their re- 
ports, and the instigation of the magistrates to prosecute 
the dangerous heretics. The magistrates, appealed to offi- 
cially in March, 1658, in October of the same year, and again 
in March of the next year, after a change in the city’s ad- 


ministration, persisted in finding some reason or pretext for 
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not acting upon the clergy’s appeals; until, finally, the clergy 
themselves decided that it was useless to prod the magistrates 
any longer, or that the danger to be anticipated from the 
Quakers had been exaggerated, and resolved to content them- 
selves with keeping a watchful eye upon their Quaker foes. 
The Quaker danger was eclipsed for a time, also, in August, 
1660, by the publication in Amsterdam on the Hlegantier 
Gracht, of a German version of the New Testament with an- 
notations by a Socinian. The alarm of the clerical guardians 
of the city over this new and even more insidious peril was 
very deep and genuine, and it also is reflected in the city 
archives.”!? 
AMSTERDAM QvuakERISM, 1660-61 


The year 1660 was one of very great and far-reaching ac- 
tivity on the part of the promulgators of Quakerism, as is 
evident from the epistle of the General Meeting held at Skip- 
ton, the 25th. of 2nd. Month. This epistle speaks of the ‘‘cer- 
tain information received from some Friends of London, of 
the great work and service of the Lord beyond the seas, in 
several parts and regions, as Germany, America, Virginia, 
and many other places, as Florence, Mantua, Palatine, Tus- 
eany, Italy, Rome, Turkey, Jerusalem, France, Geneva, Nor- 
way, Barbadoes, Bermuda, Antiqua, Jamaica, Surinam, 
Newfoundland; through all of which Friends have passed in 
the service of the Lord, and divers other places, countries, 
islands, and nations; and over and among many nations of 
the Indians, in which they have had service for the Lord.’’ 
There is evidently in the mere cataloguing of these musical 
or distant-sounding names an echo of the youthful enthusi- 
asm and self-confidence with which Quakerism started out 
to overrun the earth. And certainly the enterprising and 
persistent activity of the Quaker ‘‘publishers of truth,’’ in 
this year, vies with that of the Jesuits or the early Chris- 
tians.718 | 

But in Amsterdam, this year did not bring so many excit- 


712 Minutes of the Amsterdam Consistory, August 5 and 12, 1660. 

713 It was about this time, too, in 1658-59, that the General Epistles of George 
Fox, “to be sent abroad among the saints scattered in Old and New England, 
Germany, Holland, Ireland, Scotland, Barbadoes, and Virginia,” began to include 
the Friends in the Netherlands. 
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ing incidents to Quakerism as had its immediate predeces- 
sors, although the war of pamphlets was waged even more 
voluminously, at least on the part of the Quakers. The con- 
troversy between the Mennonites and the Quakers, which 
had been increased by the secession of the Sewels to Quaker- 
ism, was further augmented in the winter of 1659-60 by the 
secession of Barend Roelofsz, a Mennonite preacher in Ham- 
burg, and his family to Quakerism and their return to Hol- 
land.“ Barend’s son, Cornelis, settled at Amsterdam, and 
became for a time an influential leader among the Quakers of 
that city.“> It was this event which gave the sharpest point 
to the ‘‘Queries’’ and ‘‘Reproof’’ which Ames and Judith 
Zinspenning Sewel addressed to the Mennonites. 

This was the year, too, of the restoration of the Stuarts to 
the throne of England, and Holland was deeply interested in 
that event, partly because the Netherlands had been one of 
Charles II’s places of exile, partly because the restored 
monarch was the uncle of their own young Prince of Orange, 
and chiefly because of the influence which the downfall of the 
Protectorate in England might have upon the commerce and 
the international relations of the Low Countries themselves. 
The Friends in England took pains to make public their at- 
titude of loyalty and good will toward Charles and their hope 
of religious liberty and good government. In Amsterdam, 
also, this attitude was made known through the publication 
of Dutch versions of Richard Crane’s and George Fox’s 
‘‘Something in Vindication ... of the Quakers,’’* and of 
George Fox the Younger’s ‘‘Noble Salutation . .. unto 
thee Charles Stuart.’’"? The first of these was a declaration 
that the Friends had not participated in any plots, murders 
or insurrections, as for example the Fifth Monarchists’ plot, 
and had not thereby or in any other way forfeited the relig- 
ious liberty promised in the Declaration of Breda; the second 
was written in Harwich Jail, and was a characteristically 
tender exhortation to the young man who had recently been 
proclaimed ‘‘King of England, Scotland, France and Ire- 
land.’’ 


714 Supra, p. 144. 
715 Supra, pp. 193f. 
716 Supra, p. 264. 
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One unofficial and unapproved ‘‘living epistle,’’ as has 
been seen above, was directed to Charles in Holland shortly 
before his accession, namely, by Hester Biddle, although it 
is not certain that she was admitted to his presence.”* Wil- 
liam Caton felt with other Friends the importance of their 
stating publicly their attitude toward the restored monarchy 
in England, and at the end of a letter to Fox he says :71° ‘‘J 
would gladly here how y' paper was disposed of which J sent 
ouer to the King, if ffriends haue seen it fitting J would will- 
ingly haue had it printed, but if not,if they did but let me know 
it J could be satisfied.’’ This ‘‘paper’’ was printed in London, 
in 1660, under the title, ‘‘ An Epistle to King Charles IT. sent 
from Amsterdam in Holland, The 28. of the 10. month, 1660.’’ 
It was not translated into the Dutch and printed in Holland, 
because it made use of the regulations in force in the Nether- 
lands which granted indulgence to those who were conscien- 
tiously opposed to bearing arms, taking oaths, etc., as an 
argument for a similar indulgence in England. 

Caton did not arrive in Amsterdam until near the end of 
1660. He records in his Journal that, coming from Dover to 
Zealand and by way of Dort, Rotterdam and Leyden, ‘‘I 
passed to the city of Amsterdam, where my refreshment was 
augmented in the Lord among his babies in that place, at 
which I arrived the sixth of the Tenth month [December], 
1660.’’ From this time on through the winter of 1660-61, it 
is evident from his letters that he was the chief and at times 
the only English representative of Quakerism in the Nether- 
lands. 

Three weeks after his arrival, he wrote the letter last men- 
tioned to George Fox,’ relating the incidents of his journey 
by way of Leyden and Haarlem, where he had worked in com- 
pany with William Ames.””! He refers in this letter to the 
intention of Ames to ‘‘stay but little longer in these parts if 
the Lord preserue him in his Lyb[erty out of ?]7?? the hands 
of vnreasonable men, for he is pressed in spirit to hasten 


718 Supra, p. 282. 

719 Dated, Amsterdam, the 28th of 10th Month, 1660 (January, 1661): 
Swarthmore MSS., I, 424-5. 

720 There were evidently one or more letters written before this one, on this 
journey, but they are not extant. 
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towards p [the Palatinate?]’*? in Jermany.’’ It mentions 
also that ‘‘meetings here in this City [Amsterdam] are very 
peaceable for y® most part, & fllourish?] very well And the 
Truth prospers Among vs; glory be to y® Lord for euer.’’ 


Tae Firre Monarcuists’ Prot 


Leaving Amsterdam in January, 1661, Caton went with 
Pieter Hendricks on a six weeks’ visit to the towns of Fries- 
land; and on his return to Amsterdam he plunged into the 
task of defending the Friends against the charge of being 
implicated in the Fifth Monarchists’ plot.7** This revolt in 
London, in January, 1661 [November, 1660, Old Style], and 
the absurd but widely circulated accusation that the Quakers 
were the ringleaders of it, made it necessary for them to clear 
their skirts, both before the English and Dutch public, of 
being implicated in this revolt, or of being advocates of war- 
fare for any purpose. This necessity in Holland was illus- 
trated by the publication of such accusations against the 
Quakers as those contained in an anonymous pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1661, without place, and ‘‘printed for Simon the 
Quaker.’’ It was entitled, ‘‘The Devil’s Chilblained Heels 
(De Kackhielen des Drommels) alias the Gallows-Song of 
Cromwell,’’’*> and implied that the Fifth Monarchists’ plot 
was the last, post-mortem, attempt of Cromwell, aided by the 
Quakers, to overthrow the Stuarts. 

Caton’s ‘‘General Epistle to Friends,’’ which was dated, 
Amsterdam, the 25th. of 11th. Month, 1660 (January, 
1661),7*° gives the following account of how this strange ac- 
cusation against the Quakers was accepted and acted upon 
in Amsterdam. ‘‘The sudden and violent storm which ye have 
had in England,’’ he says, ‘‘hath also stirred the waters 
very much here, so that they rage and swell, as if they would 
prevail beyond the bounds which are set for them: and much 
mire and dirt they cast up, venting part of it forth in their 


723 The MS. is defaced at this point. The long journey made by Ames and 
Higgins at this time into the Rhineland and by Ames into Germany, Bohemia 
and Poland is recorded elsewhere (supra, pp. 66-77). 

724 Supra, p. 147. 

725 Supra, p. 255. 

726 Caton’s Journal, Barclay’s Ed., pp. 96-98. 
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currents or weekly intelligence, and part in ballads, wherein 
they seem to lay that chiefly to the charge of Friends which 
at late happened in London, as if they conspired together to 
do much more than what was done: and the vulgar sort of 
people that have no feeling of the witness of God in them- 
selves, they believe it; but some sober and honest-hearted 
men slight it, and do not much regard it: but the baser sort 
hath taken a mighty occasion hereby against us, and they 
rage and tear as if they would swallow us quick. And we are 
credibly informed that fifty of the wildest men here have 
combined together, not only to break our meeting, but also 
to pull down the house to the ground, where we have often 
met: so that ye may understand, that we are here daily in 
as great jeopardy as they in England, that are not yet cast 
into prison. The last First day there were some very wicked 
men at our meeting, who were exceeding desperate and vio- 
lent; but blessed be the Lord! they were not suffered to do 
much harm, and that which they did, was more to the house, 
than to Friends, who are given up to the will of the Lord, as 
well to suffer with you for the Truth, as to rejoice with you 
in the Truth. 

‘“Now friends, ye know this day hath been long foreseen, 
and often have ye been told that it would come: and seeing 
it is come, think not these fiery trials strange which attend, 
though for the present they may not seem joyous; yet with- 
out all controversy, good will be brought forth by them to 
some, and these things shall not be in vain; for it appears to 
me that they work together for the hastening of that work, 
which the Lord is determined to cut short in righteousness 
for the elect’s sake. Therefore, let that reasoning part be 
kept under, that would say, this would hinder the work; for 
who art thou that reasonest with the Lord? is not the work 
his? and knowest thou better than he, what would be the 
furtherance of it? If not, be still, patient, and content; and 
let him work for his Truth with us, or without us, according 
to the good pleasure of his Will; who hath all power in his 
hand; and this is he in whom we have believed, who com- 
mands the winds and the seas to be still, and they obey him; 
have we not seen it, and are we not his witnesses? if so, let us 
be patient a little, and we shall see the Lord work wonder- 
milly,’ 
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This same charge was made in Richard Blome’s ‘‘ Fanatick 
History,’’ London, 1660/1,727 repeated in Benedict Figk’s 
version of the same,’*’ and illustrated by a plate entitled, ‘‘A 
Representation how the Quakers, Anabaptists, Fanatics, 
Free Spirits, and Rebels of the 6th. of January, 1661, at Lon- 
don, in England, cruel insurrection and frightful slaughter 
occasioned and how through beheading, hanging and 4 quar- 
tering, they received their right and due punishment.’’ 

Again, a Dutch broadside of 1661,’*° professes to portray 
the ‘‘punishment, last words and death of the Quakers,’’— 
so runs its title, although its context does not mention the 
Quakers, but recounts the trial and punishment of ‘‘those 
bloody Swimmers’”’ (die bloedige Swemmers: swimming in 
blood), Thomas Venner and nineteen other Fifth Monarchy 
men, who had been captured in their meeting-place in Swan- 
Alley, Colman-street. 

It is curious, also, to find in an examination of an alleged 
Quaker in Dantzig, in 1663, the statement that he had found 
when studying medicine in Holland two kinds of Quakers, 
namely, the so-called Quakers, who wore a sword, and the 
true Quakers, who did not wear one and were, presumably, 
entirely peaceful in their profession and practice.”®° 

The Friends in England and Holland published many 
pamphlets in vindication of their society from this charge 
of treason and militarism, and among them many in Dutch 
or German versions, published in Amsterdam (in 1661 and 
succeeding years).**! One of these was a ‘‘Testimony Con- 
cerning Government, and the taking up of Arms,’’ by Wil- 
lam Ames and others."*? 

It was printed on nineteen lines of the next to the last page 
of the Dutch version of Isaac Penington ‘‘the Younger’s”’ 
‘‘The Way of Life and Death,’’** and was dated ‘‘the third 
day of the second Month, which is called here Februarius, 
1661,’’ and signed by William Ames, James Nayler, and five 
other English Friends. The translator of this Testimony 


727 Supra, p. 76. 
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731 Cf. Monograph Number Six. 
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into Dutch’** prefaces it with the remark that ‘‘inasmuch as 
many evil rumors have been spread broadcast in many quar- 
ters, to the effect that we are a people who endure no magis- 
trates, and that we are such as would spring to carnal 
weapons to revenge or protect ourselves against our op- 
pressors: just as recently some have not been ashamed to 
lay unrighteously upon us the evil transactions of some 
people who are not of us, and even to put it in the newspapers 
(Courant) under our name. Therefore we have deemed it 
suitable to include herewith this Testimony which was writ- 
ten several months ago, and is now set forth herewith to 
cleanse the truth from the aforesaid false accusations, and 
to inform the minds of the simple-hearted as to the senti- 
ments on this subject of us who are known by the name of 
Quakers.’’ | 

Three days before this Testimony was written, another 
had been written, and then translated into Dutch, and pub- 
lished, probably in Amsterdam, in broadside form, under 
the title of ‘‘A Declaration from the Harmles and Innocent 
People of God, called Quakers, against all Plotters and 
Fighters in the World.’”** This Declaration was signed by 
George Fox and eleven other English Friends, and the Dutch 
version of it contains the statement that it ‘‘was presented 
to the King on the 31st. Day of the first Month, which is here 
called January, 1661, New Style.’’ It was published at least 
five times in English, once in Dutch, and once—also in 1661 
—in German. The first English edition was seized by the 
soldiers, ‘‘in ye presse,’’ says Fox,’** ‘‘& soe wee lost it’’; 
but the second edition was soon printed, and some copies sent 
to the King and his Council, while others, Fox continues, 
were ‘‘solde uppe & doune ye streets & att ye exchange: & 
there was a great darknesse both in ye citty & country; but 
this declaration of ours cleered ye ayre & layde ye darknesse 
& ye Kinge gave foorth after this a little proclamation y* 
noe souldyers should goe to search any house butt with a 
constable. And att ye execution of these monarchy men they 
cleered us from haveing any hande in there plott.’’ 


734 This was doubtless William Ames, who attended to the publication of all 
this “Anti-Fifth Monarchy” literature on the Continent. 
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The hostile reception accorded to the Dutch edition of this 
Declaration by the people of Amsterdam is related by Caton 
in his letter dated, Amsterdam, the 22nd. of the 12th. month, 
1660 (February, 1661), already quoted."*7 


INTERNAL DISSENSIONS RENEWED 


The spring of the year 1661 seemed to be ominous of 
trouble of various kinds to the youthful Caton, who felt bur- 
dened with the chief responsibility for the welfare of Quaker- 
ism in Amsterdam at that time. This feeling is reflected in 
a passage in his Journal, in which he speaks of the absence of 
his former co-laborers, William Ames and John Higgins, 
and remarks that he ‘‘was much alone in the country.’’ One 
of his anxieties sprang from members of his own religious 
household, whose zeal was evidently outrunning their dis- 
cretion. In his letter to Thomas Salthouse, quoted above, he 
speaks of one of these disturbers of his peace as follows: 
‘There is also Humb Thatcher come ouer [from England], 
whose spirit & deportment will bring no honour to y® Truth 
here but rather A weight & A burthen upon ffriends as here- 
toefore.”’ i 

Another source of anxiety to him was Humphrey Wool- 
dridge, with whom he had had trouble in Rotterdam, and of 
whom he writes to Margaret Fell, as follows :788 ‘‘Since he 
hath bene at Amsterdam he hath bene at two of their steple- 
houses in that City. And both dayes had A great Concourse 
of the Rude Rable for some houres after him vp and downe 
the City, so that A hot (but strang J fear) fire he hath kin- 
dled in that City, which hath bene in some Respect as A place 
of Refuge for some ffriends to fly vnto when they haue bene 
banished to [from] other places, so that, that fear which J 
told George Fox] and thee of at pell mell is yet fresh in mee 
Concerning suffering being brought vpon ffriends here by 
such spirits, And as yet J doe not know that the Magistrates 
of that City haue ever had the like Occation giuen from any 
ffriend, what as will be the effects of this, time will manifest; 


but for his part when A friend now writes or speakes to him 
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by way of Advise, he is ready to reply, that the ground of the 
darkenesse, trouble, and Confusion that hath bene vpon him, 
hath come vpon him through his harkening to others & being 
to much perswaded by others and thereby came to A losse 
in himself ete.’’ 

Still another anxiety, of a different kind, is reflected in 
Caton’s letter and its enclosure dated, Amsterdam, the 8th. 
of 1st. Month (March), 1661, and addressed to George Fox."*® 
In this he reports that ‘‘since my last to dear M.F. [Margaret 
Fell] and thy selfe, here hath bene little alteration, wicked- 
nesse (which is a mighty flood here) remaines yet very high, 
and many wactheth for an occation against vs, whereby they 
might take an opportunity to bereaue vs of that lyberty which 
through mercy wee doe as yet in measure injoy.... Of late 
here hath bene much stirring in people after our Meettings 
and after our bookes, J beleeue more than ever, though it 
prosceedeth from the wrong part in many, yet J know their 
hearing and seeing that which they haue hard and seen, it 
shall not be in vaine.”’ 


ELIZABETH Cox 


Enclosed with this letter was a note written to Fox by a 
young woman named Elizabeth Cox, who was a cause of anx- 
iety to Caton and probably one of the ‘‘occations’’ which 
he feared would be made use of by the opponents of the Am- 
sterdam Friends to their detriment. He says of her, in the 
same letter: ‘‘ The maid that writes this is she that was with 
Hester. Biddle** in the Straites,! she hath bene here J sup- 
pose A year, and hath bene seruiceable in A place as A ser- 
uant but hath long giuen ffriends to vnderstand (to witt those 
with whom she lived) y‘ they should not relye vpon her, for 
she knew not how little A time she should stay with them & 
whereupon they haue provided Another; Jt being such A 
place of trust and charg as that they haue need of one in 
whom they may confide, and vpon whom they may Relye and 
depend. Soe that she hath (as it were) excluded her selfe out 
of the place in which she carryed herselfe well, and now 
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seemes this thing to be settled in her of which she hath writt 
to thee, And it will be very needful that thou write A word 
to her about it.’ 

Elizabeth Cox’s note was dated, Amsterdam, the 8th. of 
1st. Month [ March, 1661], and began: ‘‘ Dear George. It hath 
been vpon me to uisitt ffriends in High Duchland. At first 
when the thing came vpon me my heart was filled with sor- 
row.’’ She then relates how she had ‘‘prayed to avoid it, but 
in vain’’; how the ‘‘Lord layed it before’’ her again; how 
she had heard that William Ames was going to Germany, 
and had hoped that then she ‘‘would be spared’’; but that 
after Ames had gone, how her ‘‘mind was still darkened and 
cumbered’’; and in conclusion she besought Fox for his ad- 
vice. What Fox’s advice on this difficult problem was, is not 
known; but its recipient appears again in Caton’s correspon- 
dence in such aspect as to make it wholly improbable that she 
was encouraged to make a visit to Germany. 


Nieste Derixks 


One of Caton’s duties during his sojourn of 1660-1661 in 
Amsterdam was to justify the refusal of the Friends to par- 
ticipate in the prevalent ‘‘hat honour’’ of the time. A Friend 
of Haarlem had been imprisoned and banished because he 
‘‘did not vse the base begerly Compliment’’ in coming be- 
fore the city magistrates.7** It was doubtless this incident 
which caused Caton to write a tract entitled, ‘‘To all who 
seem to be offended at our Hair, as also at our not greeting 
anyone by doffing the hat, and also at our not praying before 
and after eating in such manner as is customary with you.”’ 
Neither a Dutch nor English version of this treatise appears 
to have been published; but a German version, translated 
by ‘*C.S.T.M.,’’ appeared in quarto in 1661, and was prob- 
ably distributed by Caton on his visit to the Rhineland in 
the latter part of that year. 

Caton had left Holland, ‘‘about the time called Whitsun- 
tide, in the year 1661,’’ for a visit to ‘‘Friends in London 
and thereabouts, after their great suffering’’; and as a result 
of this visit he had yielded to George Fox’s earnest desire 
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that he should assist William Ames in spreading the Truth 
in Germany. He went thither, as has been seen, but his mind 
was constantly turning back toward his beloved friends in 
Amsterdam. 

One of these beloved friends was Niesie, or Niesje Deriks, 
a young Quakeress, the youngest of three sisters who became 
pillars of support to Quakerism during its early years in 
Amsterdam. She appears to have been the first of the three 
sisters converted to Quakerism, and indeed one of the earliest 
converts in Amsterdam. The preaching of William Ames 
and, more especially perhaps, that of William Caton ‘‘con- 
vineed her of the Truth.’’ We find her mentioned by William 
Ames as early as 1661, in one of his pamphlets in which he 
accuses Adam Boreel of having declared in the presence of 
““the late (overledene) Niesje Dircks”’ that legions of devils 
had been dealt out from heaven, and that there was one in 
every Quaker. 

Niesie lived with her elder sister, Annetie, a widow, on the 
Visch-steeg, and their house became one of the earliest places 
of worship and of rescue for the Friends in Amsterdam. 
Caton, in a letter dated February, 1661, refers to the house 
as ‘‘ye noted place where they (seuerall sorts of ffriends 
bookes) were in ye city to be had.’’ He tells also of the dis- 
tribution from Niesie’s house of copies of the ‘‘ Declaration 
from the Harmless and Innocent People of God, called Quak- 
ers, against all Plotters and Fighters in the World’’; of her 
arrest and examination before a magistrate; and of the seiz- 
ure of the Quaker Declaration and other books found in her 
house. In a later letter (June, 1661), Caton speaks of the 
fine’** imposed upon her; of the many times that its payment 
had been demanded within four or five months; of Niesie’s 
‘‘haueing no freedome to pay ye same’’ because of its in- 
justice; of the arrival, one Wednesday, of ‘‘three officers, 
two portters and A smith,’’ in the shop, where they disdained 
to make a levy on the butter and cheese,—which ‘‘they said 
was goods the mice and katts would eat;’’ of their going up- 
stairs into the house, where they had the smith open a closet 
where she kept the money; of the intercession at this point by 
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‘<ffriends’’ (perhaps Caton himself), who spoke notably’’ to 
the officers and induced their leader to read a copy of the of- 
fending Declaration; of the deep impression made by the 
Declaration and ‘‘something else’’ (perhaps Caton’s words) 
on the mind of the chief officer, whereby he took only ‘‘3 Ib 
and the Officers fees,’’ and quietly departed.’** 

This touch of persecution, Caton adds, was ‘‘much to ye 
incorrageing & strengthening of Niesie & her sister,’’ caus- 
ing them to be ‘‘likeminded with ye rest of ye bretheren, who 
for sundry years have suffered the spoyleing of their goods.’’ 

Not many months longer, however, did Niesie have to 
throw in her lot with the Quaker ‘‘bretheren’’; for in the 
autumn of the same year she suddenly died, probably of ‘‘the 
plague,’’ which was especially severe in Holland in 1661. 
The news of her sad death reached William Caton during the 
preaching tour he was making in the Rhineland, and it was 
a severe blow to him; for the two young people had become 
acknowledged lovers. In his Journal, he wrote of Niesie: 
‘‘She had been a dear, extraordinary, and special friend of 
mine, and a true and faithful servant to the flock of God in 
the Low Countries; of whose love and virtue, faithfulness, 
and good service which she did in her day, a volume might be 
writ; so that when I heard of her departure, my heart was 
very much saddened, and broken within me; and indeed it 
was more than I could well bear.’’ 

In his letters to Margaret Fell and George Fox, also, Caton 
writes sadly of Niesie’s death. In one written from Cresheim, 
Germany, the 30th of 11th Mo 1661 [February, 1662],** 
he refers to the death of ‘‘that dear handmaid of the Lord 
Niesie Dirricks, of whom J have formerly oftener than once 
spoke to thee.’’ After his return to Holland in the Spring of 
1662, he wrote of it thus to Margaret Fell :*4¢ ‘‘And since J 
came hither to this place J haue been truly refreshed among 
the Remnant of friends here, though my heart hath been 
often broken within mee, & my eyes filled with teares when J 
haue thought & spoke of dear Niesie, who hath left an exceed- 
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ing sweet & good savour behind her, & therein J haue been 
refreshed.’’ In his letter to the Swarthmore Friends, dated 
in June, 1662, he again refers to the death of Niesie, ‘‘upon 
whom ye service [of the Truth] chiefly laid before.”’ 
Niesie’s devotion to the cause of Quakerism was reflected 
in a bequest of 3,000 gulden ‘‘for the service of Friends in 
the ministry and for the furtherance of the Truth professed 
by the people called Quakers.’’ This sum was placed by her 
sister Gertrud in the hands of trustees of the Amsterdam 
meeting, and the income from it was used during the follow- 
ing century to defray the expenses of Quaker ministers trav- 
elling in Holland and on the Continent ‘‘in the service of 
Truth.’’ Thus, although Niesie herself ceased to be a hos- 
pitable hostess to ‘‘travelling ministers,’’ such as her own 
beloved William Caton, the door of her own and her sisters’ 
homes continued to stand open for them, and the fruits of 
her own industry continued to succor them when in need. 


ANNETIE£ DERIKS 


But Caton’s youthful heart was not permanently broken 
by the loss of his first love; for he was soon comforted by her 
sister, Annetie, who became his wife. Writing to Margaret 
Fell from ‘‘Creesim [Crisheim] near Worms 30. 11 mo 1661 
[February, 1662],’’ he says: ‘‘J also injoyned dear H.ffell 
to signifie to you how it was with mee when he was here, which 
was indeed a time of heavynesse with mee, which was chiefly 
occationed through the tydings of the departure of that dear 
handmaid of the Lord Niesie Dirricks, of whom J haue form- 
erly oftener than once spoke to thee, so that J beleeue thou 
wilt or hast felt how exceeding near the thing came to me, but 
J blesse the Lord J am prittie well ouer it now; And since 
her departure haue been much refreshed in her eldest sister, 
who growes in Niesies Loue and life, and will J hope supply 
her place.’’ 

Even when writing in April of his sorrow for Niesie’s 
death, he had felt ‘‘refreshed by the exceeding good savour’’ 
she had left behind her, ‘‘as also,’’ he adds, ‘‘in the great 
Loue of her sisters, one of which is even sett in her place as 
of y° Lord, to performe that seruice, which Niesie formerly 
did & this the Lord shewed me formerly, & therefore could J 
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y° better give up the other. And this is no smale refreshment 
to us, as J beleive thou wilt feel & perceiue.’’ 

Two months later, in a letter to George Fox and Margaret 
Fell,7*7 this youthful lover writes in full-hearted detail, 
amidst the perplexities of a foreign land and exceedingly dif- 
ficult mission, to his spiritual father and foster mother. ‘‘ And 
now my dear & right faithfully Beloued,’’ he says, ‘‘it is 
upon mee to impart a matter of great [concern?] ment (as 
to my selfe J mean) unto you, hoping and expecting your 
councell & advice in th[is] even as a child would expect advice 
from his parents in a thing which was beyond his [own] ¢a- 
pasitie to effect or accomplish without the advice of them that 
were wiser then himselfe. And that you may the better vn- 
derstand the matter, J thinke to rehearse the very ris[e &] 
the manner of it, & the mannaging of it thus farre, therefore 
take it as followeth 

‘‘When J was in Germanie J was often filled with heavy- 
nesse through the death or removal of dear Niesie Dirrixs, 
yet in y* midst of that heavynesse J was often sweetly com- 
forted & refreshed [by] a certaine assurance which J had 
of her sister Anneties being raised up into y® same L[oue &] 
life, in which her dear sister had been; And upon a certaine 
time when I obserued a considerable weightie burthen there 
was upon Annetie, J saw what necessitie there [was] of 
some perticipating with her by way of assistance, that she 
thereby might the [better?] be brought through things and 
the Lords Truth served and furthered by her[self?], as here- 
tofore it hath been by her sister (her sister now being taken 
from her who [was] as her right hand) and therefore she 
was not well in a Capasitie alone to accomplish that wh[ich] 
necissitie would be requiued of her upon the Truthes Ac- 
count: At y° same time [came a?] mightie clear opening of 
my proffering of my self to take her part in marrage, then 
seeing, how y' might tend to y° bringing of her with the 
Lords assistance the better through that cons[tant?] service 
which y® Lord had had through Niesie, & which J then saw 
would be required of [her?]. 

‘* And this very thing became weightie upon my spirit, for 
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before J was exceeding free in my heart, euen from y’ 
thoughts of marriage, esteeming that state in which J was 
farre more excellent for me then the state of matrimonie, yet 
this thing settled in mee, and grew clearer and clearer, 
neither could J expellit as heretofore J could haue done flash- 
ing thought which haue come as lightenings in some cases, 
but it was not thus with me in this matter, for the longer it 
continued y® more assurance J came to haue in my selfe, of 
y® thing being of the Lord, and according to his will, And: 
after some certaine time, that J begun to haue some further 
manifestation of its being according to y® will of y° Lord, J 
begun to feel a Condescention with a willingnesse in my spirit 
to submitt to y* will of y° Lord in the thing, And in y* meane 
time it came to be shewne unto mee, how J should prosceed in 
the thing: As first of all; at my returne into Holland, J was 
to propound it to some dear ffriends to hear & receiue their 
advice, what they thought best for me to doe in the thing 
and so much subjection J found in my spirit that if they unto 
whom J was to propound it, had been against y* thing, & had 
not seen it in part to haue been of y° Lord, & that they also 
had no vnitie with y°® thing that then J could (J beleeve haue 
let the thing haue fallen and haue rested satisfied in myselfe 
about it; for after J had given up to y® will of y® Lord in y° 
thing J had little trouble in my spirit about it, but felt rather 
much peace & contentednesse which J was perswaded would 
remaine howeuer the thing did goe; But further on y° con- 
trary, J saw that if them friends to whom I was to propound 
the thing had nothing against it, but rather vnitie with it, 
then J was to prosceed so farre as to aske her A Question 
to this purpose (to witt) whether she was determined to con- 
tinue as she was? or whether she perceived any thing of 
changing her condition, for as much as she before had been 
bound to a husband but now was free &c. And if J found her 
free from a resolution of continueing as she was, and willing 
to alter her condition or manner of life, (if she perceiued it 
to be according to y® will of y* Lord) then J was to prosceed 
a little further, by giuing her to vnderstand what was upon 
me, but if she seemed to be resolued so to abide then J was to 
prosceed no further in y* thing, but was euen to let it rest 
there But and if the thing seemed to reach her, or that she had 
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any feeling of such a thing before, and that she dorst not 
reject y° thing, but would rather take time to consider of it, & 
to wiegh it betwixt y® Lord & her owne spirit Th[en J was] 
to prosceed yet further & to propound three things vnto her 
which she [was to consider?] of, and to giue me an Answer 
unto: And the first thing was; whe[ther she could] notwith- 
standing condescend unto y* thing, seeing J had little or 
noth[ing] to the outward? secondly, whether she could be 
willing to afford me L[ybertie to visit?] ffriends or to other 
places as J was moued, or as it was upon me from y* [Lord 
& whether] in such cases I could haue y° like Lybertie yea 
or nay, as before J had had [? And thirdly, whether?] that 
she thought she might be able to bear what as might follow 
as of suffe[ring or from?] any discontented spirit among 
ffriends or from any of her relations or y* [Magistrates? or] 
any other whatsoeuer whether by word or deed? These 
three things J was [to lay before her?] and was to giue her 
what time she would to consider of them. And in the mean- 
time J was not to persue any perswading arguments as there- 
by to provoke her to the thing, but simplely, honestly & up- 
rightly J was to lay the thing before her, and then to leaue it 
wholly to y® Lord, and her, & afterwards was to expect an An- 
swer. All these things being very clear before mee, while J 
was in Germanie, and remaining fresh in me euen unto my re- 
turne, then when J came to Amsterdam J determined to per- 
sist in the thing as it had been shewne me, and accordingly as 
it then was upon mee. And withall you may know that when J 
came here J found her extraordinarie louing, & in a great 
measure raised up into y® loue & life of her departed sister 
Niesie, and also very diligent in the supplying of her place, 
the which thing when J beheld it, did not a little refresh mee, 
and her loue to me in particular did exceed; yet neuerthelesse 
J withheld myself from imparting that unto her which was 
in my heart, (though J wanted not at oppertunitie) being 
that it was upon me first to propound it to some ffriends for 
to haue their advice though J had then much clearnesse in 
myselfe concerning the thing; And when J propounded it 
to them they had vnitie with the thing, and did not in the 
least diswade me from prosceeding in y° thing, accordingly 
as it was upon mee, but rather incouraged mee, which when 
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J obserued that, J was the freer to take an oppertunitie to 
mention the thing to her. And upon a certaine time J had an 
oppertunitie to lay y* thing before her, and then with teares 
J spoke of the thing to her and seeing & feeling the thing 
to be prittie wieghtie upon me, she was ready and willing to 
hear what was upon me about this matter; And then J gaue 
her an Account of its rise, & when & where it entred into 
me & came upon me so near as J could; which when J 
had done that; then J came to my first Question which was 
whether she was determined to continue as she was, seeing 
she had been bound to a husband but now was become free, 
or whether she felt or perceiued any thing of her changing 
her condition? To which she answered saying, J haue not 
taken up any fast resolution in y® thing, neither to continue 
as J am nor yet to chang my condition, but J desire to be 
giuen up to y° will of the Lord in the thing; Then I gave her 
to vnderstand wherefore J propounded that question to her, 
and let her know what was & had been upon me, all which 
she hard with a feeling sense of y*° matter, but made very 
little reply, And when she perceiued that there was yet more 
behind (which J had thoughts not to haue mentioned then, ) 
she neuerthelesse desired me freely to disclose the matter 
to her at larg, or to manifest that w™ J then seemed to be 
willing to haue concealed; then perceiuing how the thing 
came upon her (though by words she did not manifest much 
tome) J prosceeded to the three perticulars, and propounded 
them to her; And to y° first she replyed, how that she did not 
looke upon meanes, but upon vertue And to y* second she 
said, That if y° Lord did bring y° thing so farre, as that we 
came to marry she hoped she should not be one of them that 
should hinder mee, when J was moued of y® Lord to visit 
ffriends or when it was upon me to goe to a place upon y* 
Truths Account; And to the third she said, when she had 
sufficient clearnesse in y° thing it selfe, then she doubted not 
but that she should bear what others said, and that she did 
beleeve that would be one of the easiest Crosses for her ;7*8 
And these Answers J receiued from her to these perticulars 
about fiue or six weeks after my first propounding of them 
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to her. And after my first propounding of the thing to her, she 
determined to take y* thing into Consideration, & to wiegh 
it in the light of the Lord, and did withall desire, that loue 
and vnitie might so continue betwixt us, whether the thing 
euer came to passe or no, and that was also my desire And at 
time before J wholly concluded, J gaue her to vnderstand, 
how it was in my heart so to carry on & mannage the thing 
in the wisdome of y® Lord, as that it might not only be of good 
savour and of good report amongst y® Bretheren, but that 
also we might be found a good example vnto them that here- 
after might be called unto y° same thing, and of this she did 
dearly approue, & with all much desired that it might be soe, 
And our determination at that time was not to be hastie in 
y° thing, nor in no wise to bind one Another by promise or the 
like, but hauing laid the thing in y* ballance, we purposed to 
weigh it, and to haue it wieghed by ffriends & Bretheren. 
Now after that J had cleared my selfe of the thing by pro- 
pounding it to her (which J can truly say J did in the crosse) 
J was afterwards as free & as clear me thought as if the thing 
had neuer been, but then it came so much the more upon her, 
And soe J desired her that she would let it rest, vntill she 
saw somthing of clearnesse in y° thing as to y® laying of it 
aside, or as to y* owning of it, And this was the very substance 
of what passed betwixt us at that time, which was the very 
first time that euer wee had made mention of it one to an- 
other. 

‘‘Certaine weekes afterwards there passed somthing betwixt 
us, about the same thing, And she opened her heart prittie 
freely to me And told me how the thing had been in her be- 
fore J went into Germanie, but espetially it had been much 
in her when J was in that Country, yet being she could per- 
celue nothing from my Letters tending to any such thing, 
she thought the rather to expell the thing wholly out of her 
mind, but it seemed it stuck all to close to her; And the nearer 
that the time of my returne to Holland approached, the more 
did y® thing come upon her; insomuch that she told me, she 
wished J might haue stayed the longer in Germanie (though 
she would very gladly haue seen me) And that because she 
feared that when J came J would propound such a thing to 
her; so that when the time came of my mentioning the thing 
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to her, it was neither sudden nor strang, being she had felt 
so much of the thing before, yet then she desired to haue time 
enough also to waite in y* thing for further clearnesse, vnto 
which J could exceedingly freely condescend, And then her 
resolution was, that when she saw how the Lord would de- 
termine the thing, that then she intended to giue mee an 
Answer, with which J was sufficiently satisfied; At other 
times something passed betwixt us about it, And she told 
mee she thought J had freed myself of it, by laying it before 
her, for that since J had spoken of it, Jt was heauyer upon 
her as before especially when she looked out at y* thing, and 
reasoned with flesh and blood about it, yet somtime she had 
been very much brooken with the Loue of god in y° thing, 
when she gaue up to y° will of y°® lord in it, so that she hath 
now Condescended that J should write to y* Bretheren about 
it unto which she could not before [condescend?] while she 
had not such clearnesse from y* Lord in the thing as she de- 
sired And [she] finally receiued prittie much clearnesse al- 
ready she hath freely giuen up to the [desir]le to doe herein 
as J thought good, J meane about writing of the matter [to 
the] Bretheren. 

‘“ J could add concerning this thing but J hope you will be 
able to judge of it [by wha]t J haue hinted, And now that 
which J beg & desire of you in this matter is your [good?] 
Counsell which J hope & confidently beleeue will be accord- 
ing to y® will [of y° Lord?] J hope to follow it, J desire you 
may not be straitened in me nor in yourselues [by writin? |g 
freely to me what you see from y° Lord in the thing. J would 
not willingly haue the thing too publick yet among ffriends 
while it lyes thus in the [tria?]Il yet J desire that y® thing 
might be imparted to some more of the dearest bretheren 
cement anto: Hy B48 B H75° RR. Ht) G. W.75? A. ffell*** 
&e though with advice that they would not speake to much 
as yet of the thing among ffriends, vnlesses that you and 
they should see nothing against the thing; And J shall much 
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desire to hear from you, or any of them of y® thing what you 
or they see concerning it; Now J imparted the thing to dear 
W. Ames before he came to England & did freely open my 
heart to him about it, therefore J desire you to speake with 
him if you be free, & its like he may giue you to vnderstand 
more of y® thing as to her condition, and as to y° thing as it 
econcernes y® Truth in y® Generall not only in this Citie but 
in other places of these parts, ffor her house is y* place unto 
which friends from other parts when they come here to resort 
yea euen almost vniversally, her house is y* place vnto which 
Letters from the sundry Cities & friends in Holland doe not 
only come but alsoe out of ffreesland, from danzicke, from 
Germanie, from England & and that most commonly when 
they are directed to this Citie, And not only soe, but other 
Considerable service there is required of her, or at least 
expected from her; so y* there are so many things for her to 
goe thorrow, & so much for her to bear as upon y°® Truthes 
Account now her dear sister Niesie being remoued, upon 
whom y°® service chiefly laid before, & she being very little 
exersiced in the thing while Niesie liued therefore she hath 
now so much more need of a faithfull help to be assistant to 
her; and these things with seuerall others of y® like nature 
were presented to me when the thing first came upon me with 
others which would bee [far?] to long to repeate, some of 
which dear W.A. can in part informe you, therefore to him J 
say J shall referre you & in y* meane time shall not only waite 
for further clearnesse [&] assurance from y* Lord in y° 
thing, but also an Answer from you (my dearest friends) 
whom my soull dearly saluteth in the vnitie of y® eternall 
spirit, in which I hope to remaine as heretoefore, euen 

Amsterdam the 6 of Your dear and tender 

the 4th mo 1662 babe in the Lord W. C. 

Let my dear loue be remembred 

to dear Garrard *** and let him 

see this Letter 

For the handes of dear G:ff 
or M:F': in London or 
else where with 
speciall care”’ 
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This letter, which was written with so much depth of feel- 
ing and despatched with such solicitude, was safely received 
and its proposal was presumably considered with approval 
by George Fox and ‘‘the Bretheren’’; for within a few 
months afterwards, the marriage was safely accomplished. 

Three weeks before the marriage was solemnized, the 
prospective bridegroom wrote the following letter to the 
‘* Meeting of ffriends at Swarthmore’? :75 

‘¢.,. And foreasmuch as J looke upon my selfe as one yet 

appertaining or belonging to your Societie or Congregation 
(notwithstanding my remotenesse from you as to the out- 
ward) Therefore haue J judged it conveinent, and soe hath 
been upon mee, to impart or cause a matter of great Concern- 
ment to myselfe and y® Truth to be imparted vnto you, or 
published among you, though J doe not doubt but divers of 
you haue hard of it already, J meane as in referrence to my 
changing of my condition, as in Relation to Marriage, which 
is a staite that J had prittie much determined in my self to 
keep free from, preferring the Condition in which J was farre 
beyond it, but now in Answer to the Lords requirings for 
the fulfilling of his decree, and y* better accomplishing of 
the Truths service in these parts, J haue submitted & satis- 
fied myselfe in y*® will of the ffather concerning the thing, 
which concerns the Truth and ffriends here, more then many 
are awarre of, at the first hearing. 
‘‘And now the partie with whom it is to bee (being a dis- 
ereet, motherly, widdow woman A ducth [s7c] woman) being 
clear, together with my selfe in our owne perticulars, and 
fully satisfied of its being of y* Lord, hauing alsoe the mutuall 
Consent and approbation of ffriends and bretheren to whom 
it hath been propounded both in England and in this Country, 
we are J must confesse so much the more confirmed and sat- 
isfied in ye matter; And being now no longer straitened in 
our selues nor in y° bretheren, we find noe Cause of impor- 
tancie to obstruct our prosceeding to y* publication of it ac- 
cording to y® Approvedst manner, & best order among y’ 
bretheren, which we hope to y° utmost to observe.7°° 


755 Dated, Amsterdam, the 10th. of 8th. Month, 1662: Swarthmore MSS., 
I, 491. 

756 For an account of the difference between the Quakers’ and the ordinary 
Dutch ceremonies relating to marriage, see Monograph Number Hight. 
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‘*And though our determination be to haue the thing pub- 
lished twice or thrice in the Meetting of ffriends here before 
it be effected, neuerthelesse J could not well omitt to procure 
the publication of it once at least among you, vnto whom J 
am soe nearly related, and J think that once making of it 
thus knowne among you and vnto you, may suffice you at this 
great distance from me, of whose sinceritie and integritie 
many of you haue had prittie full and perfect knowledge, for 
y° space of severall yeares; And though the Certification of 
this matter may be judged superfluious by some especially 
the publication of it, for as much as it is to be published here 
as aforesaid yet J hope it may serue howeuer for a further 
manifestation of the perpetuitie of that respect and esteem 
which J haue in my heart to that honourable meetting, w™ 
hath been not only as a blessed Nurserie to mee, but as a 
fruitfull vine, which hath spread its branches ouer many 
Nations, and many people haue tasted of the fruit thereof, 
And what should not J honour such a meetting? or should 
J hid a matter of such great concernment to a member of it, 
from such a judicious & heauenly Assembly, where I haue 
had (as it were) my education for y°® space of seuerall yeares. 
And now my dear friends as to y® thing it selfe, should J at 
larg rehearse the ground and ryse of it (which appeared 
first to me in Germany) the manner and management of it 
hithertoe, & how long it hath remained in the Ballance, not- 
withstanding ffriends consent and approbation (yet could 
not that turne the scale sufficiently vntill we were thoroughly 
clear in our owne perticulars) and Likewise to rehearse how 
each of us had a feeling of the thing before we manifested it 
to each other, And how finally the thing is confirmed to us 
both, through the word of the Lord, these things perticularly 
to rehearse would euen require a very long epistle, yea farre 
more than J haue time at present to prescribe, but J desire 
that this hint of the thing in generall may satisfie you, (my 
dearly beloued) for the present: and my desire to you is, that 
you would intreate y* Lord with us for his heauenly blessing 
in this our enterprise, that we may liue in loue peace & vnitie 
perpetually Amen. Moreover know yee that it would euen be 
joy to me to hear of your vnitie with the thing; and to per- 
ceiue your mutuall Concurrance with us in it would be matter 
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of refreshment to mee.... This is y® substance of what J can 
well at present Communicate unto you with the tender salu- 
tation of my dearest loue to you farewell farewell 
Your dear bro: in that which abids the 
same for euer 
William Caton’’ 
For the Meeting of ffriends 
at Swarthmore 


From this quaint correspondence appears a naive revela- 
tion of the mingled personal desires and public service which 
moved William Caton in his courtship and marriage. His 
married life was very short, but evidently of great happiness 
and it undoubtedly did, as he had hoped it would, promote 
his services in behalf of Quakerism in the Netherlands. 

Having thus far meticulously complied with the ‘‘good 
order among Friends’’ relating to marriage, Caton pro- 
ceeded, he writes, ‘‘to the publishing of it in our meeting at 
Amsterdam, which I did three times one after another, with- 
out any opposition; but on the contrary public testimonies 
were given of it by Friends in the public meeting. Finally 
when the time was come when the marriage should be per- 
fected, there was a general meeting at Amsterdam of Friends 
from several parts of that country, who were eye-witnesses 
of our accomplishing of it in the fear and wisdom of the 
Lord, and the unity of his Spirit, the last day of the 8th Mo., 
1662. When it was accomplished as aforesaid, all the men 
Friends that were then and there present at the meeting, did 
subscribe their names to a certificate, which for the future 
was for such as might desire to have an account of the matter 
for their satisfaction and information.”’ 

The wedding-day was the same on which William Ames 
was buried, and the bride and bridegroom went with the 
other members of the meeting direct from the wedding cere- 
mony to the tumultuous scene of Ames’s interment: a weird 
wedding-trip indeed !"5" 

Annetie had inherited from her parents or first husband, 
or started after the latter’s death, a prosperous trade in 
butter and cheese which she conducted in a shop on the 


757 Supra, p. 85. 
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ground floor of her house on the Visch-steeg. Her sister 
Niesie had been her chief assistant in this until Niesie’s death, 
in 1661: and thereafter her other sister, Gertrud Deriks 
Losevelt, with her husband and children lived with her. 
About a year after her marriage with Caton, the Losevelts 
removed to a house of their own, and Annetie was left, dur- 
ing Caton’s frequent absences, ‘‘alone with her maids.’’ 

From these journeys ‘‘in the interests of Truth,’’ Caton 
would return to his home, ‘‘to the great refreshment of my 
dear wife,’’ as he frankly puts it. That the refreshment was 
entirely mutual, especially when Annetie wrote to him dur- 
ing his imprisonments, his letters enthusiastically show. In 
one of these from Yarmouth jail, he says: ‘‘I have heard 
very often from Holland, and in particular from my dear 
wife, tomy great refreshment, since I was restrained by these 
my bonds. I perceive the Lord hath been exceeding good unto 
her and hath indued her with much strength and patience to 
bear this present trial, which I confess hath made it some- 
thing easier to me. And I know not how or wherewith a wo- 
man could more refresh her husband at such a distance, than 
she hath refreshed me, and that not only with her refreshing 
letters, but also with many other refreshing necessaries.’’ 

When, after six months’ imprisonment on this occasion, 
during a year of severe visitation from the plague, he re- 
turned unheralded to his home in Amsterdam, he found that 
his wife had almost given up hope of ever seeing his face 
again: ‘‘even that very day... was I (through the providence 
of the Lord) brought into her house at night to ye gladning 
of her heart.’’ Annetie’s sympathy was evidently redoubled 
by her own trials for the sufferings of other Quaker prison- 
ers; for we find her soon after this sending to Steven Crisp, 
also a prisoner in an English jail, ‘‘two Holland cheeses 
marked with a P.’’ | 

It may well be supposed that Caton had told his bride much 
of Swarthmore Hall, of Margaret Fell, and of his intimate 
friends in England. A week after their marriage, in a letter 
to Steven Crisp, for example, he says: ‘‘ The dear Loue of my 
dear wife though thou beest outwardly unknoune to her is 
to thee.’’ 

On at least two occasions, Annetie visited Friends in Hng- 
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land. In the summer after her marriage to Caton, she went 
with him and other Friends of Amsterdam on her first visit 
over the water. Caton in a letter to Margaret Fell, dated Am- 
sterdam, June, 1663, says: ‘‘My dear wife hath great desires 
to see thee & ffriends in England & would willingly come 
along w’ mee if she could leave her affaires at home, w™ 
by reason of her trading depends much upon her yet I hope 
she may come with me.’’ That she did go with him, is seen 
from his Journal, in which he speaks briefly of their English 
visit and chiefly of the meetings in which he interpreted for 
one of the Dutch Friends, Judith Zinspenning Sewel. 

We would gladly know more of this visit, and especially 
of the mutual impressions of Margaret Fell and Annetie 
Deriks. For Margaret was truly ‘‘a mother in Israel’’ to the 
early Quakers in England; and Annetie even before her 
marriage with William Caton, had enacted on a small scale 
the part of a Margaret Fell in Holland, her home in Amster- 
dam also fulfilling for a short period at least the role of Mar- 
garet’s home at Swarthmore Hall. 

We have no evidence as to Annetie after William Caton’s 
pen was stilled. She appears to have made another visit to 
England, about a score of years after his death, this time 
in company with her sister Gertrud, and Gertrud’s two chil- 
dren. But, like the unmarked graves of the early Friends, her 
last years have left no record behind them, and the good she 
doubtless continued to do through long years of her second 
widowhood was interred with her bones. 


Tue Puacus, 1662-64 


A few additional glimpses of the Friends of Amsterdam in 
1662 are afforded by Caton’s letters of this year, filled 
though they were for the most part by the event which was 
of so much personal importance to himself. In his letter of 
February, 1662, he says:7§ ‘‘There are two or three more 
ffriends (of that little flock at Amsterdam) who haue lately 
laid downe the body, And others haue been very nigh vnto 
death, but they are recouered blessed be y* Lord, our ffriends 
in Holland haue had A very great visitation of sicknesse but 


758 Supra, p. 308 (note 745). 
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J hope it is pritty well ouer, dear W. A. hath been there most 
of this winter Among them and J hope it is pritty wel with 
them as in reference to y° truth.’’ 

In his April letter, he wrote :° ‘‘The number of ffriends 
was but smale when J went from hence, yet there are six at 
y° least of our Ancient friends here, that haue laid downe the 
bodie since & some more are yet very weake, so y' y° visita- 
tion of affliction hath been great among them dear hearts.... 
Thinges at present seem to be prittie well here, though J hear 
here hath been severall tumults, in ye Citie, espetially when 
our dear ffriends were buryed, because of their not observ- 
ing the Custome of y° Citie, but their following y* manner 
of ffriends in England, which seemes to be a terrible thing 
here, but y* Lord is able to bring them through it as hee doth 
in other things, in which they stand as liueing wittnesses for 
y° Lord in their places.’’ 

The ‘‘visitation of affliction’’ referred to in this letter, 
with its accompanying mortality, appears to have been one 
of the annually recurring attacks of the pestilence which 
scourged the Netherlands during these years. Like the great 
plague at London, too, in 1665, it was followed or accompa- 
nied by a serious conflagration in Amsterdam, in the course 
of which a church which had been built by the Brownists in 
the Barndesteeg was destroyed.7® The Friends were not yet 
in possession of a meeting-house, and did not suffer at least 
this misfortune. 

Again, in a letter he wrote to Steven Crisp, an English 
Friend who was to continue his work in Holland, Caton 
said :7* ‘‘Wriends were glad to perceive the continuance of 
thy determination about thy coming over, and J hope will 
be more glad when they see thee. It is likely the number of 
ffriends here may be lesse than thou mayst expect ; neverthe- 
less J hope there will be refreshment to be found for thee 
when thou comest, in some who long to see the time of thy 
coming; yet J think it will not be good coming till the ice 
be more dissolved, which J hope will be shortly if this thaw 
continues. ... Things here with us are prittie well & still at 


759 To Margaret Fell, dated Amsterdam, 18th of 2nd Month, 1662. 

760 Van der Aa, I, 192. 

761 Dated, Amsterdam, the 9th of 11th Mo., 1662 (January, 1663) : Colchester 
MSS., 140. 
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present as in referrence to y® Truth, and our little smale met- 
tings continue prittie peaceable for y° most part, and y° good- 
nesse, and Loving kindnesse of the most high, is very larg 
vnto us, for which wee haue cause to praise y° name of the 
Lord soe long as we haue a being.... The dear loue of my dear 
wife, though thou art outwardly unknown to her, is to thee; 
and so is the love of our dear sister Gertrie and her husband.’’ 

Another glimpse of the Friends of Amsterdam about this 
time comes, strangely enough, from a man who was subjected 
to a judicial examination in Dantzig on the charge of being 
a Quaker. This was a certain Gergen Wunderlich, who had 
been partly convinced by William Ames on his visit to Dant- 
zig in 1661, and who had then gone to Holland—probably 
to Leiden—to study medicine. On his return to Dantzig, he 
was examined on the charge as stated, in September, 1663, 
and in the course of his examination he made the statement 
that he had attended the Quaker meetings in Holland, which 
he found to have been dominated by silence and the moving 
of the Spirit; and that there were in Amsterdam fifty ‘‘true 
Quakers,’’ that is peaceable and non-sword-wearing ones, 
who were in accord with those in England in every particu- 
LO ihe . 

Going to England in February, 1663, on a ten weeks’ re- 
ligious visit, Caton was back in Amsterdam in April and 
found that there, as in Rotterdam, the ‘‘hat controversy”’ 
had caused much dissension.’?** He made another visit to 
England in the summer, this time in company with his wife 
and Judith Zinspenning Sewel; and after the latter had re- 
turned home, he continued his preaching and was confined for 
more than six months in Yarmouth gaol.7*4 

While Caton was in prison, Steven Crisp went to Amster- 
dam, and reported from there™® that ‘‘ Friends here are well; 
meetings quiet; and divers strangers come to the meetings. 
Last first day were two Germans, a Lutheran priest, &c. 
The fourth-day before was a nun, and another Roman Cath- 


762 Supra, p. 302. 

763 See supra, p. 160, and Monograph Number Five (“Benjamin Furly and 
Quakerism in Rotterdam’’). 

764 Supra, pp. 163-69, and Monograph Number One. 

765 A letter to Isaac Penington, Amsterdam, 10th of 2nd Mo., 1663 (April, 
1664). 
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olic, and divers ministers. ... The cause of my tarrying in 
this city so long, is by reason of our daily expectation of Wil- 
liam Caton, whom if it may be, I would gladly speak with 
here at his own house.’’’® 

Caton returned to Amsterdam three days after this letter 
was written, and at once took up his work in Holland. About 
five weeks after his return, he wrote from Alkmaar to Steven 
Crisp (who was himself by this time in an English prison). 
After sending loving salutations in this to Crisp and his fel- 
low-prisoners, Caton says :"°7 ‘‘Yesterday my dear wife was 
well, blessed be y* Lord, And J doubt not but thou and others, 
that simpathized w™ her through my suffering, hath even 
rejoyced w® her through her injoying of me againe w™ sud- 
dently came to passe when her hope was even gone; and that 
she had even given me up, as not knowing whether ever she 
should see my face againe or noe, even that very day when 
it was this especially w her was J (through the providence 
of y® Lord) brought into her house at night to ye gladning 
of her heart & y* hearts of y° most ffriends at Amsterdam, who 
were yesterday mostly well (blessed bee y* name of y® Lord) 
excepting John Cougham and he hath been two or three 
weekes weake in body but soe farre as J perceive doth retaine 
his Loue and integritie prittie well towards y*® truth and 
ffriends: the ould woman in y® Backhouse [bakery] Margerie 
by name is alsoe very weake in body and as for y® sicknesse it 
is supposed to increase prittie much through y° increase of y° 
number of them that die in a weeke in Amsterdam; soe that it 
is nownoe very strang thing to see two or three beares[biers], 
one upon another before one dore, to carry away y° dead at 
once in one house. As for A[drian] L[osevelt] Jt is not very 
much better w* him (J fear) then when you was here (J meane 
in y® ground) howbeit, he makes now some better show then 
he did then, soe that his dear wife hath yet a heavy burthen 
upon her, through his unfaithfullnesse and instabillitie™® J 
know that hers Judiths and my wiues very dear Loue is to 
thee.”’ 


766 Kendal’s “Letters of Isaac Penington and others,” London, 1796, p. 102. 

767 Dated Altmore (Alkmaar), 19th of 3rd Mo. (May), 1664 (Colchester MSS., 
135). 

768 Cf. Monograph Number Six (“Dutch Quaker Leaders, 1665—-1800’’). 
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In reply to this letter, Steven Crisp wrote so ‘‘large and 
acceptable’’ an answer, and one ‘‘so well furnished with re- 
markable passages,’’ that Caton tells him in his next :7° ‘J 
thought it therefore expedient to translate the substance 
thereof; accordingly J did so, with passages out of the other 
letters, to the end that friends in other parts might under- 
stand the same so much better, as now J know they will; it 
being communicated to them in their own language.’’ 

Crisp’s letter was put to still another use, for, Caton con- 
tinues: ‘‘Thine with some others came very seasonably to 
my hand, even when J was busy with some of the choicest pro- 
fessors, who had been quarreling with me about our kneeling 
so generally when one amongst us was but moved to pray; 
and J was free to impart the substance of what was remark- 
able in thy letters and others to them, which seemed to have 
pretty much influence upon them, and did beget a sympathiz- 
ing tenderness in them towards Friends, whose innocency 
and patient suffering for the Truth’s sake is of good report 
among the wise in heart.”’ 

This first hand story of the severe persecution of the 
Friends in England at this time was probably the more effec- 
tive with ‘‘the choicest professors of Amsterdam’’ because 
of the persecution of the Remonstrants in Leyden, which 
was then making quite a stir, and of the Proclamation re- 
cently issued in Friesland.*”° It was doubtless to this Proc- 
lamation or to the English Conventicle Act that Caton re- 
ferred, a little farther on in the same letter, as follows: ‘‘ J 
have made enquiries after the reprinting of the Act here in 
Holland, of which thou writes, but J cannot hear of any such 
thing, neither do J believe that it is so printed in Holland, 
but especially not in Amsterdam.’’ 

At the time that this letter was written—the first of 
July—the plague seems to have been at its height, for Caton 
reports: ‘‘As touching the sickness here it doth hitherto 
rather increase than decrease, this week there is above one 
hundred dead more than in one week before: very many are 
swept away by it, but hitherto the Lord hath been pleased 


769 Dated, Amsterdam, the Ist. of 5th. Month, 1664; Colchester MSS., No. 141. 
770 Supra, pp. 145f, and Monograph Number Seven (“Persecution of the 
Quakers in the Netherlands”’). 
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to spare friends very graciously. J was lately at Adam 
Sceales, a man who formerly owned the Truth, but hath been 
long altogether out of it; and at that time his wife was af- 
flicted with the plague, but there were hopes of her getting 
through it. John Coughen, who hath been long weak in body, 
is now pretty well recovered, and goes up and down the city, 
but since his recovery he hath not been at a meeting in the 
city, yet J hope he retains his integrity. ... Friends here are 
mostly pretty well, blessed be the Lord! and our meetings 
most commonly pretty peaceable, and since J came over here 
have been many strangers in our meetings who have heard 
the Truth declared, and have departed with pretty much sat- 
isfaction.”’ 

John Higgins, in a letter written from London the 26th. 
of 5th. Month, 1664, to George Fox and Margaret Fell, 
says :’™% ““W™ Caton he writes me from Holland y‘ all things 
there at present is pretty quiett, the plague is much there 
among y° people but friends hither to haue been little infected 
with it John Philley is come downe into Holland which news 
was very acceptable to us to heare.’’*7? 

In spite of the plague and of his recent long imprisonment, 
Caton worked industriously through the year 1664, engaged 
in visiting the families of Friends, holding public meetings, 
and preparing for the press his version in German of ‘‘A 
Defence of the Innocent”’ against ‘‘Five Scandalous Books 
given forth against the People called Quakers.’’"”? He visited, 
also, the Friends and meetings in Alkmaar, Leyden and Rot- 
terdam, and made a journey with Barent Roelofs to Fries- 
land. In the letter to Stephen Crisp, dated, Amsterdam, the 
11th. of 9th. Month, 1664, recording these visits, he says :*"4 
‘‘As for passages J have little to communicate at present 
that is very remarkable, but however know that the most of 
Friends here are well, blessed be the Lord! except two or 
three that are weak in body, as Liefie Marikie and our maid 
Gertrie, but we cannot perceive certainly that any of them 
hath the sickness. As to our meeting here it is mostly pretty 


771 A. R. Barclay MSS., No. 82. 

772 For Philley, cf. Monograph Number Two (“William Penn and the Dutch 
Quaker Migration to Pennsylvania,” pp. 276ff.). 

773 Supra, pp. 257, 259. 

774 Colchester MSS., No. 134. 
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peaceable, blessed be the Lord! and Friends are fresh and 
lively, and very sensible of Friends’ sufferings and trial in 
England.’’ 

As a substantial evidence of the sympathy felt by Caton 
and his wife for Crisp and his fellow-prisoners, Caton adds 
that he has heard from Benjamin Furly that Edward Feed- 
ham had arrived in Rotterdam, and that Caton’s wife would 
send back by him for the prisoners ‘‘two Holland cheeses 
marked with a P.’’ Whether this decoration of the cheeses 
was to enforce the message of Pity or Patience to the poor. 
prisoners, or was simply to enable the prisoners to identify 
them, is not explained. 

By November, 1664, the plague in Holland had greatly de- 
creased, Caton writing that month in his letter to Crisp as 
follows: ‘‘As touching the sickness here, it is, through the 
mercy of God, very much abated, for the last week here [in 
Amsterdam] died under four hundred and here have died 
about a thousand in a week since J came from England.’’ 

It must have been with a feeling of infinite relief that the 
citizens of Amsterdam saw the terrible visitation of the 
plague in 1664 abate with the autumn; for during that year 
the city is said to have lost 24,148 of its victims. But another 
peril, which was especially ominous to the Friends of Am- 
sterdam, was even now looming up over the Netherlands and 
their people. In the same letter in which he records the abate- 
ment of the plague, Caton says: ‘‘ Here seems now more like- 
lihood of war between this nation and England, the effect 
of which will be a sore judgment to both, if the Lord pre- 
vent it not.’’ The day on which his last letter was written, a 
Friend who had been travelling in Hungary visited Caton 
and gave him a melancholy account of the miseries of war 
as waged by ‘‘the Turcks’’ and ‘‘the Tartarians who are 
worse than the Turcks’’; but to the Friends of Holland, a 
war between that country and England must have appeared 
to partake of the monstrosity of a civil war. 


DISASTERS AND OMENS 


With pestilence stalking through its streets and war with 
England threatening to destroy its commerce and bring 
famine in its train, the city of Amsterdam was a witness at 
this time of two portents, which added greatly to the super- 
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stitious terrors of its inhabitants. The quaint old print on 
the opposite page portrays and describes ‘‘the three note- 
worthy Wonders which occurred in the Year 1664 at Am- 
sterdam and thereabouts,’’ namely, the pestilence, the comet, 
and the iee-storm, or rending of the trees. 

The inscriptions under these pictures are, in substance, 
as follows (under the Pestilence) : God Almighty, in the year 
1663, visited this city of Amsterdam with the heavy sickness 
of the pestilence and chastised us with it long but mercifully, 
death having carried off 9,752 inhabitants. Nor did the 
scourge end there; but in this year 1664, the number of vic- 
tims increased daily, many of the inhabitants of the city 
fled elsewhere, and the business of merchants, shipwrights, 
provisioners, and artisans greatly diminished. The terror 
of this evil grew still greater. For, on the 29th of April this 
year, a terrible Fire appeared in the sky in the form of a 
fiery ball which extended itself in a great, long streak and 
made an intense light. About eight o’clock in the evening, 
in fine weather, many thousands of people in Amsterdam and 
many neighboring cities—even in other provinces—saw it. 
Many prognostications were made that this foretold an even 
greater affliction, which came to pass. For God the Lord did 
not stay his destroying hand, and from week to week, from 
more to more, the pestilence carried off its victims, until 
the number of dead climbed in one week to 1041; whereby 
many householders were snatched away from their wives 
and children, wives from their beloved husbands, children 
from their parents, and brothers from sisters; so that the 
whole city appeared to grieve in a single act of mourning 
because of the universal lamentation that was heard. But 
the good God permitted us to see his mercy shine in these 
parts again; for in the month of September, the number of 
victims, which had climbed so high, began to diminish to 
such an extent that towards the close of the year 1664 it was 
only 164 in a week. The whole number of dead in the year was 
24,148. . 

These statements are followed by verses on death and 
the pestilence: three couplets by G. EHeckhout and Roemer 
Visscher, and two stanzas by J. de Decker and ‘‘Jan Soet, 
Amsterdammer.”’ 
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The inscription under the picture of a Comet (Staert-ster) 
is briefly as follows: In December of last year, 1664, there 
began to be visible above Amsterdam, Holland and other 
surrounding lands and kingdoms in Europe, an astounding 
comet. At first, it appeared very hazy, but within a few days 
much brighter, due to its rising much higher above the hori- 
zon; and thereafter sinking again. It appeared to be located 
among all the celestial bodies no higher than the terrestrial 
globe, over which it rapidly flew away. It was seen first of 
all at Leyden on December 2, about six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, towards the east; at Amsterdam in the south-east, on 
December 21, between five and six o’clock, and on the 27th 
at one, two and three o’clock. It was seen also in Germany, 
France, etc.; and in England its tail was a scarlet bar 
(Roede). The significance of the comet and other similar 
heavenly signs is found by some persons in the Bible (Jere- 
miah, X, 2; Joshua, X, 18; Isaiah, XX XVIII, 8; Matthew, 
II, 2, X XVII, 45), and in Dionisius the Areopagite. But 
others regard these phenomena, not as omens, but as ordi- 
nary celestial phenomena, such as the sun, moon, stars, 
eclipses, etc., and not as a sign that God will punish men for 
their sins. It is true, however, that God can use the heavenly 
_ bodies as warnings to mankind; for Astra regunt Hommes, 
sed regut Astra Deus. Moreover, there is a book by Marcus 
Frythius which shows what disasters have followed the ap- 
pearance of comets; and it should not be forgotten what 
miseries Germany suffered during thirty years after the 
appearance of the comet of 1618. May God in his mercy pre- 
serve us from all such evils and give us that which is good! 

The ice-storm of the 19th, 20th and 21st December, 1664, 
is described in part as follows: In Amsterdam and neighbor- 
ing places in the Netherlands, a gentle rain, which usually 
revives plants and trees, brought ruin to them; for it froze 
upon them, and the ice destroyed even large trees, splitting 
some of them from top to bottom and uprooting others en- 
tirely out of the ground, so that the streets on some of Am- 
sterdam’s grachten and town-walls could scarcely be used. 
The meaning of this marvelous occurrence is known to God 
Almighty. But it may be considered that such omens forecast 
more ill than good results. The Lord our God may desire us 
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to be awakened by such omens to repentance, and then cause 
war, famine and pestilence to cease, and His merey and 
benevolence to return to us again. Our honorable rulers, as 
fathers of the father-land, with tender care of their subjects 
or children, have called them together on the 21st of January, 
1665, to observe it as a day of fasting and prayer. This sum- 
mons we bring to our readers and friends, together with the 
marvels of the year 1664. May God permit all to transpire 
for the best and for our Salvation! 

Then follows, in very small print, the summons from the 
States General of the United Provinces, under date of The 
Hague, the 18th of December, 1664, and addressed to the 
Dutch Reformed, the French, and English, churches within 
the Netherlands. 

Caton, writing in December, 1664, alludes to the last two of 
these omens as follows :77 ‘‘About the latter end of the last 
week at and about Amsterdam there was even a multitude of 
trees, small and great that were so admirably [marvelously ] 
rent and broken and bowed down by extraordinary ice that 
was frozen upon them, that it was very wonderful to behold ; 
surely it was a figure to that lofty city, and to the inhabitants 
of it, who are like unto those whom the prophet compared to 
the tall cedars of Lebanon. Here hath also been a strange 
comet seen for some weeks by many in these parts, which 
signs and tokens, as also the late visitation of the plague, to- 
gether with the present threatening war, doth cause many 
to muse, and some to believe. Yet the Lord is determined to 
bring yet greater judgment upon this Land; and it may be 
that when the vial of the Lord’s indignation shall be poured 
forth, then the day of the Lord’s gathering shall be.”’ 

Writing again in April, 1665, Caton says :""6 ‘‘ffor seuer- 
all morning's together this weeke here hath been seen a Comet 
starre not much inferiour to that which we saw in y® winter 
it Appeares here about 3 & 4 in y® mornings. Judgments are 
threatened & Holland shall not goe free their fear here is not 
only for y* english man but for severall others of their 
Neighbours and that not without cause, soe that great 
troubles are like to attend this Country. ... Their fleet here 
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is not yet out, for their shipes as I hear are not all ready; 
many that goes vpon their men of warre, goe by Constraint 
through necessitie rather then of a willing mind. This sum- 
mer may produce wonders, but blessed are they that are re- 
deemed from y° earth, J might say more, but let us be still 
& quiet in y° Lord who will overturn principalities, Thrones 
& dominions, y' he alone may raine whose right it is, Jn y° 
Armes of whose Loue under his banner J doe very dearly 
salute thee.’’ 

But most of the Amsterdam Friends, his letter to Crisp 
states, ‘‘are mostly well blessed be the Lord, and our meet- 
tings are in very good order and prittie peaceable as yet, to 
the vexation of some wicked men. But of late here hath been 
something to doe w™ y° professours about their meeting, soe 
that they have been before the Lords [the city magistrates], 
and some say the Lords have forbidden their meetting, but 
whether they haue forbidden it or noe, the others haue let it 
fall. And as to outward appearance there is no likelyhood 
that we should haue more favour then they nor indeed soe 
much, but however the will of y® Lord be done.... And as con- 
cerning the three ffriends that were sick they are all prittie 
much recouered blessed be y* Lord, but the old dear woman 
friend in the Backhouse [bakery] remaines full of paine & 
rests very little in the night yet 1s very cheerful and her 
dear husband is much as he woont to bee, their Loue is very 
much to thee: one of our ffriends ffamelly hath been much 
vissitted w in this two monthes, in which time J thinke there 
hath been 8 or 9 buryed from under his roofe, And hee hath 
laid long very ill upon it, but now recovers prittie well blessed 
be y® Lord.’’ The large mortality in this Friend’s family 
would seem to imply the presence of the plague, of which 
Caton says in the same letter: ‘‘As for the sickness here, it 
is noe little to write of, being here dies [in a month?] but 
about as many as heretofore haue dyed in a weeke, yet the 
Citie is not free of the plague.’’ 

Despite the concourse of strangers to the meetings of the 
Friends, ‘‘the day of the Lord’s gathering’’ did not appear 
to dawn; and Caton was left to prepare for it in Amsterdam 
during 1664, unaided by his English brethren. He had, how- 
ever, besides his devoted wife, at least two staunch sup- 
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porters who were both friends and Friends, and Nether- 
landers. These were Pieter Hendricks and Judith Zins- 
penning Sewel. 

The latter died this autumn, however, and the Dutch 
Quaker leaders who were left were beset with varied difficul- 
ties. Caton, writing in January, 1665, refers to some of 
these as follows :**" ‘‘Some friends that haue professed the 
truth haue scattered abroad in their Imaginations and are 
even turned backwards to y* saddening of y* hearts & griev- 
ing of y* spirits of the righteous.”’ 

Still, in April, 1665, he writes as follows: ‘‘As to ffriends 
here they are mostly prittie well blessed be y* Lord & our 
Meettinge continues prittie peaceable though much vissited 
by several sorts of people J meane our meettings in this 
Citie, which are kept & continued in good order, through the 
goodnesse & mercy of y® Lord, which ever abounds unto us, 
blessed be his name for evermore.’’ 


A New Eira 


With the passing of Ames, Caton, and Judith Sewel, and 
the accession of Pieter and Elisabeth Hendricks, Gertrud 
Deriks, Jan Claus and Steven Crisp to the leadership of the 
Friends in Amsterdam, Quakerism in Holland entered upon 
a new era. Through many vicissitudes in peace and in war, 
and in many fluctuations of a precarious fortune, this era was 
to last until 1851. It was to see many more staunch Dutch 
Quaker leaders, who carried on with fine endurance until the 
middle of the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic ecy- 
clone;778 then a half-century more of gallant failure on 
the part of ‘‘the last of the Quakers of Holland’’ to main- 
tain the Society of Friends in Amsterdam; and finally, the 
fruition of some Quaker testimonies for the betterment of in- 
dividual and social life in the Netherlands.” 


777 Colchester MSS., 142. 

778 Monograph Number Six (‘Dutch Quaker Leaders, 1665—1800’’). 

779 Monograph Number Nine (“Jean Etienne Mollet and the Aftermath of 
Quakerism in Holland’’). 
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